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Tub la^es holding ihe first place in the imperial 
hwem are the Kadiniu, viho rank aoooiditig to die date 
Df their sieratum. They are then dnignsted BaA 
(chieQ, or Bayiik (great) Kadinn Efibndy—eecoad, third, 
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2 IMPERIAL HAREM. 

and BO on. The mother of the first-bora Prince takes 
precedence of all others, but does not assume the title of 
** Sultana,'^ until her eon comes to the throne. She is 
then styled Valida (mother) Sultan, holds the second 
rank in the empire, has hec separate court and residence, 
enjoys all the honours and liberties of widowed Sore- 
reignty, and possesses considerable political influence, 
with immense revenues partly paid by the civil list as 
an annuity, and partly resulting from real property, the 
fruit of gills and accumulations. 

The income of the present Valida is estimated at 
£110,000. The dowries of Sultanas (aunts, sisters, and 
daughters,) are generally derived from the produce of 
Archipelago islands: thus, one enjoy8.a grant of the tax 
on the mastich of Scio, another on the sponges of Naxos, 
a third on the olives and oranges of Lesbos, and a fourth 
on the wines of Tenedos. 

Besma Allem (ornament of the universe), mother to the 
reigning monarch, was a Georgian slave, purchased and 
educated by the late Sultan's sister Ksma*. She was 
celebrated for her accompltshments and beauty; of which 
latter, as far as it is possible to judge through the folds 
of a thin veil, she retains a greater share than is usual 

' TluB prinoesi, widov of the Omod Adnural Kntchnb (little) HoMein, 
still Uvea. She waa celebrated in ber day for ^ntoe and accomplish- 
inenta, and for the beauty and gaiety of bei har^n, which latter quali^ 
ma earned to mch ezti«mes as to bring down freqnent admonition from 
faerlrather, Mabmond II. Age baa tempered these bolicsome diapo. 
dtiona in &e Snltaiu and her Udiea. She occupies a noble yally (villa) 
. at Kourn Tcheinu, daring Boniiner, and a fine honak (manwo) in tho 
pity during winter. Her palace at Eyoab ia abandoned. 
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IMPERIAL HABEM. 3 

with Eastern ladies who have reached their 38th year. 
It has been affirmed hj Bome writers that the Saltaoa 
mother is privileged to appear unveiled. This privilege, 
according to the best informed Turks, does not exist. 
Mo one can remember such an omission. In taet, to 
judge hy her demeanour in public, the mother of the 
Snltan appears more desirous of gijing examples of ad- 
herence to general customs than of exhibiting herself as 
an exception. The only perceptible difierence between 
her dress and that of other women is in the texture of 
her yashmak (veil), which is composed of finer and more 
transparent muslin. 

It is a pleasing and most original spectacle to look 
upon this great lady, accompanied by her female suite, 
when she indnlges herself and them in a binish (excur- 
Mon by water). This pleasure I enjoyed repeatedly; 
once, among other occasions, when, with the galaxy of 
honris in her trMn, she landed at the imperial Kiosfak 
of Therapia. The picturesque and varied landscape that 
extends from Unkiar Skelessy and the bay of Buyukdery 
to the Black Sea, when seen from this spot, is always 
admirable. Upon this occasion, its beauties were en- 
hanced by the animated spectacle displayed npon the 
contiguous waters and at the landing-place, and by the 
more distant courtesy of the worthy commander of her 
Britannic Majesty's corvette Magician, anchored in mid- 
channel. 

' Upon the approach of the imperial kayiks, Captain 

Mitchel hoisted the Sultan's standard, dressed out his 

gallant craft in her holiday colours, manned yaHs, and 

b2 ' ' i 
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4 lUFEBIAL HABEM. 

fired a salute*. Tfaen, ^ec the roar of those cannos 
tlutt had recently sided in reatoriof^ to the Valida'i sao 
the provinces that ui kmbitioiu tmmI wvxdd havf 
torn from hia grasp bad psaaed away, the Magieiao^B 
crew complimented the fair Tnriu with one of thow 
British homhs, that are more nwlodions when attered as 
tokens of greeting tban when thundered forth as sigoals 
'Of onslau^t. 

' On uother ocoasim, I ohanoed to stand with M. de 
ll)Iartaranof npon the sonthem arcli of the bridge ibat 
connects the two Aotee of the Golden Horn, The 
Valida was at that moment returning down the harbour 
from performing her devotions at Eyoub. A more con- 
,Tenient opportnnity ooold not ooour Jbr examining the 
«0Dtent8 of die six kayika oootaining the Soltana and 
ber suite. 

In the first, a richly (unameoted, foortem-oared, im^ 
perial boat, was seated the Valida, upon embroidered 
Aushioas, placed oq a purple velvet cupet, fringed with 
^d. Opposite to her, their backs titmed to the boatmen, 
.were her Kbet Khoda (intendant or first lady), and her 
Ehaanadar (treasurer and seoond lady}. Two young 
L^as occupied the aftw-deck, which was covered with a 
xich Peniaa carpet. A third Lala sat in the bow, and 
■^ boat was steered by an imperial coxswain. 
. As the kayik ghded beneath our feet, we uooovered 

' ■ The commatidus of Q,aMii'H diipa almya puj tbia oem^iment to 
,11b» Valida, which ia ths more gnitifj^ to hei, m Torld^ remeit of war 
do not aalute or notice the harem, 
t Neapolilaai ChMgi d'AfUra in ia4Z. 
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IMPERIAL HABEU. fi 

oar beads. The Valtd«, wiio is well aoqtuunted with- 
Enropean forms of ngpeet, ioHtoatly niaed her eyea and- 
returned our intended mark of deferenofl with that fixed 
and penetrating gaxe, which ia the otutomary token of 
imperial recognition, and is the onlj aoknowledgmeot' 
ever made hy th«' Sultan in letam for the talutatitHu oC 
natirei or stnngen*. 

The remaining five boats, punted blaok ooi«de, witb 
jrellow mouldings, were rowed hy five pair xf oars. Ik 
dw first sat the Harem AgbasiBy (roperintendent). 
Opposite to him was the Oda Lalaa^ (inspector of 
chambers), and Khasnadar Agfaa (privy purse), and 
behind were two yoa^iful Jaiati, one of whom held a 
crimson ombrelU over the broa4 face and miaihapea 
figure of his chief. The o(nit«its of the four other boats 
were alike. Seven ladies, a pleiadee of youth and beaaty, 
sat in each, upon crimson ilirams, fringed with goldf, 
uid attended by two black Agbas^ whose duty it was to 
)»oteot the merry groups from wind, or snn with large 
lunbrellas, allltough some of the ladies saved them this 
tronUe by exhibiting the nnoaual innovation of psrasolst- 
With the exception of two negresses, all the Valida's 
rt;tmdants ' were white daves, who, according to tha 

* Some persons have &llan into vi eiror respecting the mode of ptj- 
ing reipect to the Soltui. It ia well known, faowerei, that he expeeta all 
EmakiUimeovei their hcadi. HiaHitJueMaJwajanttirnatlieeunpIia 
nwit in the mumer deecribed in the text j more moBt not be expected. 
Toikiflh Fuhae who may be thna sainted, bow Elightl;, and raise the 
band as high ss the mouth. 

t Ihiaioi will be dcacribed fnrther oik 

i Ladiee abstun fniia the use of the puuol on aboK, as it would 
reqoiie them to expose their bands. 
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S lUFERIAL HAREM. 

aBBertion of Tnrkieh ladies, form ta asaembUge of beauty 
aad acoompliBbment not to be surpassed \>y the far-famed 
and less sorupulous harem of Esma Sultana. 

. When the Valida takes the air by land the same 
etiquette is observed, with this difference, that all her 
Aghas are mounted. Thus her suite oa these ocoasions 
comprises some thirty females and from ten to Sileen 
Aghas. These are but a portion of her household, which 
consists of nearly oue hundred and fifty persons. Her 
principal Kibaya (inteudant) is the Director Qeneral of 
Customs (Gumruk Naziry), Tahir Bey, who, with the 
aid of sereral seeretaries and sub-agents, manages her 
revenues. Her footmen, cooks, grooms, aivass, and other 
menials, are lodged outside the walls of her palace, which 
buiMing is situated upon the crown of the hill of Yeni 
Mahal, above Tcheragh&n. 

. The Kadians are now exclusively Circassians, although, 
in former times, the imperial harem contained women of 
all countries and creeds. They are without exception 
^ves, presented to the Snltan by his mother, annts, 
sisters, and favourites, or purchased by his own commia- 
doners. These Kadinns enjoy equal rights and privileges. 
Their establishments are distinct, but in all respects 
similar. They have separate suites of apartments, baths, 
and offices, and to each is allotted an equal number of 
Aghas and female slavea acting as ladies of honour, 
readers, dressers, and attendants. Their pin or slipper 
money amounts to about twenty-five thousand piastres 
(240/.) per month ; all oUier expenses are defrayed by the 
Sultan''s treasorer. 
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IMPERIAL HABBU. 7 

' Minate attention is paid to all points of etiquetCe, attd > 
tbe atmoBt impartiality is obflerved in the diBtribution of. 
presents or other marks of favour, in order to obviate 
jealousies. For, although the Sultan is never approached; 
by these ladies without the humblest demonstrations of> 
deference, even, as it is admitted, to their entering the 
imperial conch at tbe foot, bis Majesty is Qevertbetess; 
subject to freqaent explosions of ill-humour, during the, 
intervals of which the little artifices of tears, poutings,. 
tender reproaches, and hysterics are not spared. Al- 
though slaves, for they are never manumitted, unless 
they become de jure free, as Validas, their claims upoa 
die Sultan's attentions are the same as thoae of married 
vomeu, in the few private families where there are morO' 
than one legal wife. I say few~because it is an incon- 
testable fact, that polygamy in the capital does not 
amount to five per cent. It is rarely met with save 
among the richest and most powerful functionaries; and 
oven then plurality of wives is an exception. To argue, 
therefore, that polygamy is one of the main causes of 
stationary population, is to argue upon blse data and 
erroneous premises. 

The progressive strength of populations depends upon 
the multiplication of the middling and lower classes, and 
among them polygamy is most unusual. It suits neither 
their inclinationa nor their means. Xo, it is to the deplor-. 
sble custom of counteracting the generous efibrts of natnre 
by swallowing deleterious drugs, calculated to destroy 
infiuit life in the germ — to the over-frequent use of debi- 
litating baths — to unwholesome food — to the ravages of 
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oontagioiu nulodim — snd abcrr* all to tlie system of 
dnggii^ BO large a portion of tbe adttlt popoIatHm to 
mrve and periafa in tbe nmks* — and not to tiie abaM, or 
0rtn to tlM practice of polygamy, that the limited inereaae 
of Torkiflh families may obiefly be aseribed. 

Tbe Kooran, i^ile it sanetionB plarality of wrvw, 
proridiM for eqnsi dittributioa of conjngd ri^ts. In the 
evmt of ne^ect on Ae part of hnsbuidB, Trivea are eo- 
titted to ewuplMD to magistrates, and to demand difone 
— an application always attended to, and snppwted by the 
Udy*B relatires. The obserrance enforced on private 
indindoals is respected by tbe Sultui: not became be 
ia amenable to law, his kadinns being nnoiwried and 
daves, bat becanee be is as desiroos as otber men to pre- 
■erre concord in hia family, and to avert frowns and ill> 
bamonr from the brows of his beantifbl partners, of whom 
tite present sorerdgn has only ftntr, although entitled to 



Tbe whole establidunent of the harem eonsiBts of 
females, <^ whom a portion are n^resaes, principally em- 
ployed in menial offices and in conveying dinner tnyv, 
mangals, and otber articles, to and from tbe wooden pirot- 
boxes, which, like tboee seen in nnnneries, are inswied 

* The whole MsBlem population, from the ige of nzteen to tweD^- 
fite, ie liable to conRcrlptioii. The erils caused bj depriTing the eoimtry 
of n many thoacaiid naToes of lenndity am eahaneed bj th» ooam 
^DSDt moitalitjr. The avenge uuiibec of those who ntom trota mil*- 
taiy serrlce doee not exceed 35 per cent., and theae generally enfeebled 
Mui WMU oat, not from long serviee, bnt from nootalg^ ihenmatiBOl, 
and gMtrie kSecUon^ It miut be maouberad that aU tsjaa ua &ea 
bom conscription, and conie^UiraiUj the burden of reciuiting falla tyran 
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IB the wsIIb thst eepanf e all baremB from external coitfii 
or chamben. Male eerraiita depoeit whaterw may be 
leqnired from without in these boxes, and thus immediati 
eommnnicatioa is mainAiaed, witboat eiUiw party seeing 
each other, or without doors being opened. When it ia 
Deoessary that the latter sbould be i^Mued, to admit per- 
sonal paeaagSi a wooden skreen, zesting on vertical hinges, 
is swung across, u as to conceal objects behind. These 
skreens or gates are generally affixed at the entrance of 
all large houses, in iront or b^ad the doors opening into 
the harem on the basement floor. 

When slaTes are raised to the rank of kadinn, they 
loiouDce their names, and are only recognized by those 
of head, second, third, &c. These ladies not being 
married, the designation conunonly given to them, of 
" SoltaaV wives," is erroneous. Nor are they addressed 
by the title c^ Soltana, that being reserved for the Im- 
periiJ ehildren. Kadinns cannot even sit upon divuu 
or chairs in the Sultan's presence, although their dangb- 
ten enjoy this privilfige; thnr place is upon cushions, 
q)tead upon the floor. There is no such person officially 
as the Khasaeky (favourite), although former anltana per- 
mitted tiieir first favourites to assume this appellatioa*. 
Preferences naturally exist; but it is difScult for the 
Saltan to betray them in a marked manner without 
exciting dangeroos jealousies and harassing clamours. 
The reigning monarch has the reputation of being much 

* Sncb, fill initance, as Bkbift Gnlntuli, fint tluooeky to Holiammed 
IT., foontlnaa of the motqne at G&1at»; wid snothei Ihuseky of Suld- 
OHU), fouDdteu of ATTet Bazuy Mosqne. 

aS 



10 IHFSBIAL HAREU. 

beloved b; all hia tamWy. He has hitberto only rused 
five ladies to the rank or kadinn. One of these, Zinet of 
Zihem Felik (ornament of heaven), died in 1842. They 
have borne bim eight children, df whom five were alive 
in the spring of 1844, viz : — 

Sultan Mohammed Murad (deserving praise and 

havin;; a will) . 
Sultan Abdoul Hamid (servant of the praiae- 

worthy). 
Bafya Sultana (the exalted.) 
Alya Sultana, (the elevated). 
Jamila Soltana, (the beautifiil)*. 
The Bnynk Kadinn was a present from Esma Sul- 
tana, and is described by those ladies who knew her pra> 
viously to her removal to the palace as an interesting 
and accomplished woman, but not extraordinary for per- 
sonal charms. The second, who has borne two children, 
the last a son, was purchased by Riza Pasha, and given 
to Esma Sultana, who educated and then presented her 
to her nephew. She has the reputation of great beauty 
and socompliabments, and of writing tolerable poetry. 
The third was a gift of the Valida, and is cited as re- 
markable for her beauty, and not less so for her haughty 
and wayward disposition. The fourth was educated by 
Riza Pasha's first wife; and, according to the assertions 
of Stambol ladies, bears away the palm <^ beau^ from 

* Tbs Sultan has one brother, Abdonl Hadi, who irill nieeeed if he 
mrriveB tha pieaent Podiihah, and two ntmiining aiEten, Atja, mutied 
to Achmet Fetbi Fuha, and Adl^ unmarried. Atj'm ia m pi 
literatun^ mi not vithont talent m s poeteM. 
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all her ooUeagpes, but ie not highly accomplished. The 
deceased Zihem Felik is said to hare been of most in- . 
tractable temper, and most jealous and fretful disposition. 
This erentoally led to the pulmonary complaint of which 
die died. 

- Kadinns are compelled to renounce all connexion with 
their families, and are cut off from til external commn- 
nieation by letter or otherwise. This r^ulation is. 
ngidly observed, not from motives of jealousy, as that 
would be superSuons, but in order to prevent the demands 
and intrigues of needy relatives, who might put forward 
claims, as near akin to different members of the Imperial 
family — a useful precaution, as Circaasia may be sud to 
be one-fourth peopled with thetr connexions, the greater 
part of whom are serfs or persons of low condition*. 

- No women, nneonnected with the Imperial harem, or- 
with those of married Sultanas, are permitted to visit ot 
ooramunicate with kadinns, or unmarried sultanas. Ant-- 
baaaadresses have solicited the favour, but it has never been 
granted. The Vahda and married Sultanas may, how* 
ever, exercise their discretion in this respect, and now 
and then receive the wives of envoys and distinfroished 
strangers. Even Aghas rarely enter the kadinns'' apart- 
ments, unless commanded so to do, and never see their 
£ur mistresses unveiled. 

Seven great female officers preside over the harem. 
These are the Khet Khoda (grand mistress and inteo- 

* ChndTen aBnl for ule geoentlly belong to the cIbbs of serTg, u 
■hewn bj Mr. Longiworlfa, in hia gnphio and iDl«raBtiiig votk. tm 
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12 IMPBltlAT. HASEM. 

datit), 'Kiaxtaim Otwte (treaoiror), Tchunaaheei Ooeta 
(miBtTOH of rob68 and lineii), Tchaalinigeer Ooeta (eapoiw 
intendent of table-Bwrice), Kiatib Oosta (principal 
sMretary), Hsnunsmjee Ooata (inspectrem of bntba), and 
Kilargee Ooata (store-keeper). They have aeveral da- 
paties and nibwdinatei, who attend to limiting, deaiiB- 
ing, washing, cooking, ooffee-making, pipes. Etc. The 
seren superior ladies are elderly white davea, recMB- 
mendable from probity and long serviees. Nothing can 
be done without the knowledge and sanctitm of the Kbet 
K.hoda, who oommnnieateB with the Grand Marsha 
ataA external cheers. Each of tliese seren has her dis- 
ttnot establishment. They may be frequently eeea diap- 
ping in the city, attended by Imperial servants. 

Before the Sultan enters his harem at night, and it iM 
DM enstomary for bim to do so during the day, he com- 
ttannieates to the agfaa in waiting the name of the kadinn 
^lotn he proposes to mimmon to his conch. The agfaa 
conveys the message to the Khet Khoda, who announces 
it to the first lady in waiting on the kadinn, all of whom 
have the honour of receiving the Sultan's vifflto in 
regular ■accession. Sboold indisposition prevent this, 
Ae next in torn is selected. At the ^ipointed time, 
which is generally after yatsy namazy (night or fifUl' 
prayer)*, the Saltan proceeds to the door dividing the 
harem &om the mabain or saUmlyk. Here alt his 
attendants save the black agba on duty make their 
obeisance, and the door is opened by the portress inside, 

* mi pr^eriiinnuiafilfaimmDieedaiihinir sods half after Abhsm 
(■on-Mt) namtz]'. 
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Care i* taken that i^ ianes kdiiiig upon the iiin«r 
gallerieB, through which the monwdi panee, ahall be 
eitmei. No penon is p«nnitted to appear, and perfect 
olaDoe is maintained. 

Tha Snltao has a snita of ^wtmeata within the 
hsem, to whiidi Aa designated lady is generally qob- 
docted, and from which i^ withdraw! at dawn. Bat 
sometimeB lie bonotin tha kadinn in her own ap^^ment. 
In the latter caae^ a signal ii giren by the agha, who 
precedes the monarch with Ughti; and, the door being 
opened, the Sultan i« leoeived by the lady and her 
slarea with the moat abject demoiutrattona of Teq)eot. 
The same aileoee and myvtery are obnrved in tha 
morning. 

Should his Higboeai bathe within the baran, which 
aam ocenrs nnlees indisposition riioold prevent hia 
quitting die interior, he ia urred by women allotted to 
tliii doty. They conaiit of gedeklik (chosen), who are 
alone entitled to this honour. This proceas is oondaoted 
with rigid attentiim to etiquette and |»opriety, under the 
siqierintendraee of two or more elderly ooeta. The 
Imperial bather is enveloped in ctimBon rilk cloths 
embroidered in gold, called peatamel, Mid the attendant 
are attired in light but ample dressce. 

This ceremony ia ctntrary to our ideas of delica^. 
Neverthdeas, it ia mare deoonma than migfit be sup- 
posed. The oM oostag perfcsm the required servicea 
while the Sultan is within the heated room ; and it ia 
not antil be returns to the vestiary that the younger 
gedeklik approach, in order to offer refreshment*, and to 
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divert him with songs or stories — aad this with most 
■erere and rigid respeot for decorum. 

When it is the Suhan's plessnre to take refreshments 
in the apartments of any lady, he is waited upon by that 
lady's slaves. Sweetmeats, cakes, fruits, sherbets, oofifee, 
ices, and other delicacies, prepared by their own zealous, 
hands, are presented. E^h kadinn has a small kitchea^ 
and great rivalry is exhibited in seeking to gratify the 
monarch with dainties, for which he is known to 
entertiun a predilection. The evening is employed in 
playing with the children, if the kadinn be a mother*, 
in listening to the songs or recitations of the most 
accomplished slaves, in examining jewellery and dresses 
—in short, the time is passed much after the manner of 
all other wealthy Turks, when within the privacy of their 
harems. On these oooasions, Ihe Sultan withdraws 
about the osnal honr of repose ; for it is a rare occur- 
rence with bim to pass tite night in any other than his 
own apartment. 

The process of the night toilet is simple and expe-' 
ditious. When within his own private chambers, the 
Saltan generally wears a light caftan and trowseni 
during summer, and a kurk lined with furs in winter, 
with warm shalwars and entary. When the hour of 
repose arrives, these upper garments are laid aside, and 
the nnder vestments retained. A skull cap, of white 
linen or plain brown felt, confined by a haadkerchief, is 

* Tlie children of each kndinii remain under the mother's eare, and 
the utmost Ti^lance is exercised by them in watcliiiig over their charges, 
leat the jealon^ of nrals Bhoald lewd to fatal eoneetjaaiceB. 
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IMPBRUI, HABXM^ 15 

sabetitnted fcHr the fez. The ose of bedstesdv, except in 
barracbs «id hospitals, ie Boucely known. Orientals 
prefer coacbee placed npon the floor. Theee conuBt of 
two or more mattresaes filled with wool or cotton. The 
Saltan's conoh difTera, however, fnHn all othen. The 
mattrefisea are placed upon a bedstead, or frame, of orn^ 
mented mahogsn}', protected by oortains and moequito- 
nets. 

- Upon ruing for dawn prajet (sahahh natnasy) the 
Snltan passes into a side cbamb^, where some of the 
gedeklik ponr water over his hands for ordinary ablu- 
tion, and offer him embroidered towels. He then per- 
forms his devotions, and, if disposed, is served with a 
enp of coffee and a morsel of lifcht cake. After that, 
when in good health, he f^nerally returns to his ex- 
ternal apartments, where he is waited upon in due time 
l^ the Berber Bashy, and completes his toilet. This 
being accomplished, he partakes of his first meal, con- 
nsting of various light dishes of meat, confectionary, 
and fruit. Sometimes, especially on Fridays, his High- 
ness proceeds direct from the harem to the bath. 
. When the Saltan receives one or more ladies in his 
atate apartments, within the harem, he is attended by 
all the great ladiee of the palace, and is waited upon by 
gedeklik, and also by the first ladies attached to the 
kadinns or sultanas who may be present. Sometime 
the whole barem is admitted to his presence, and 
diverted with music, dapces, and mimic exhibitions, per- 
formed by slaves constituting what may be termed the 
corps de ballet. The crowd of beauty, the splendour of 
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df CflO M i and jewsUarj, the ridmeBB of fiiniitiue, Mid hril- 
liattey of illjimimtion, we then §ud to riral the fiurf. 
creationa of the Arabum talei; but, with the exception 
of one Fnok hidy, a Spaniard, rending at Peri, no 
stranger was erer admitted to these daszling speotade^. 

The , idea of one man ruling nnoontrolled oret $ai 
asBonildage of •oma three hundred and fifty -women, two- 
thirds of whom are selected for their personal charra^ 
almost bewilders imagination, and leads to strange re< 
flections. But oor notions on this subject are fw the 
most part emneons. The harem etiqoetta is observed 
with most minute ponetiliousnen and severity, and forma 
a burier to indulgence. Indeol, if religious and moral 
scruples, combined with court regulations, did not cnib 
the will (^ the niaster, the jealou^es of kadinns and the 
watohfdl eye of the Khet Ehoda and Oostas wonid 
restrain iBdiacriminate indulgence. 

Every movement, every loc^ of the Snltan within the 
harem or mabain, is regulated by sonipaloas attention to 
rales and to the claims and priril^es of each individual 
entitled to notice, lofracticHiB of these rules and gratifi- 
cations of caprice doubtless take place; but the tales 
that are recounted at Para, the pandem<Hiium of igoo- 
nuDoe, falsehood, and venality, and the absurdities ws 
read of nnboonded profligacy, are fictitms founded upon 
malice on one side, and Dp(m excessive creduli^ on tha 
other. The avidity with which foreigners seek for and 

. * The lady in. qnartioii, pfted nth great mniical Ulenls, ms inrited; 
b; the Snlt&n'a CDDunoiid, to pais three or loot daja with the Eadinna 
and Snltauaa. 
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listen to the inrentimM cf Perota infonuntu eiu30iu«geB 
the tatter to Hoiue themsfllTea at tb« exp«iiM of tmvellen, 
and tho* to miileftd Enrope. Fift^ instanceii, stmie of 
niiich hare appeamd hi T»iiit, tm^ be GUDiDtnted. 

Now-»-da^ the Solt^ dM«8 aot openly orentep the 
bonnda of pnprie^, nor can lie indulge iua caprion 
eecretlj wilhoot adoptinir preeantioDa not to ofibnd the 
laws of deonom and the admitted ri^ts of liia kadinna. 
Even in Tormn days these ruka oould not always be in- 
fringed with impunity. One of the caiuM that led to the 
death of Sultan Ibrahim, in 1648, waa his contempt for 
harem regol^ions and his abuse of power over his nume- 
rous female ^res. Similar disr^ard to domestic duties 
and morality led to the disgrace and death of Damad 
Zadeh Efiendy, Sheikh Islam under Sultan Abdoul 
Hamid, A.D. 1785. This vizir, not less celebrated for 
mibonnded prc^igacy than for talaitg and learning, long 
ftflcinated die Sultan and people ; bnt he carried 
licentiouRius to such extremes that the very lowest 
claeaeB were scandalized, and be fell scorned by all men. 

The Tni^ are by no means patterns of morality; but 
it is indisputable that tbe vices and defects of their per- 
sonal chuacter and domestic institutioitt are constantly 
exaggerated. In portra^ng Tnrki^ character, the 
generality of writers eagerly seize upon the dark side of 
tbe picture, and sopport their aignmrats by examples 
sdected at will; while at the same time they studiously 
<Hnit all tnuts of worth, geaaoatyy and viitoons pio- 
priety, of which abundant iustauees are publicly acknow- 
ledged. 
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The Sultui haa rarely an opportanity of speaking to 
women appointed to wait upon him, onlesa in the pro- 
Benoe of many others. Tho strictest watch is held over 
these women by day and nij^t. Their dormitories are 
under the charge of superior Oostas, whose duty it is to 
nuuntain silence and order. A lamp pUoed in a ghtsg 
niche in the wall gives light both to the chamber and 
external corridor, where an ^faa is on duty at night*. 

When the Snltan is in company with a kadinn, it 
would be as insulting for him to notice one of her slaves 
as for a crowned head in Christendom to distinguish a 
lady in waiting upon his consort. When within his 
own apartments in the harem, it would be equally in-, 
decorous for the Sultan to notice one gedeklik more than 
another. 

If preferences be shown, they are managed secretly; so 
much so, that a lady is sometimes elevated to the rank 
ai kadinn without any person, excepting perhaps the 
Khet Khoda, being aware of any previous predilection. 
These secret arrangements are the less difficult, as the 
conBcnt of the slaves is of secondary consideration. In 
most cases, indeed, they feel flattered and honoured by 
the Sultan's notice. Deprived of all intercourse with 
the other sex, they centre all hopes in their imperial 
master. 

The law which ordains the legitimacy of all of&pring 

* Tbe night-natoh, within and witboat the Seraglio, i« set &boat 10 
r. H., and all fliea Hid ligbta, wts thoee in. the niches, an eitinguiihed. 
The signal for estinguiahing iigbta, and foi the whole harem to retire to 
nst, ia the exploman of aevenl rockets, fired from the gnord-Bhip at 
anchor iie«r the palace. 
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of free MoBlem fathers, no mstter what the mother's 
condition, also sots as a check upon indulgence. The 
iMae of female alavea being entitled to all privileges of 
inheritance, although the mothers be not kadinna, the 
result would be a most inoonTenient multiplication of 
Intimate heirs, or indiscriminate' infanticide. Un- 
fortunately, the latter expedient, anterior to birth, ia 
often resorted to in the imperial harem and in private 
families; although it is rigidly forbidden by law, and 
perpetrators are liable to the penidties awarded for 
murder*. 

Although cases occur of the above flagitious expedient 
being employed, and of the destruction of fiill-termed 
male infants, when the Sultan has already two or more 
sons, the utmost care is taken to prevent accidents in the 
event of a slave being declared pregnant, when the 
monarch has only one male infant; for it is considered 
essential that there should be both an heir apparent and 
presumptive, in order that, on the death of the elder 
brother, the second may succeed, and a minority be there- 
by avoided. Thus, should a slave become mother of a 
second or even a third son, she is elevated to the rank 
of kadinu ; and if there be already seven of the Utter, one 
is deposed and set aside as a pensioner. 
■ The law of seclusion and destruction introduced by 
Suleiman the Great has never been abolished, but its 

* It U notorious, that aundr; women gain tbcnr live^ood b; preparing 
drags calcolated to dettray life in the germ, while others enjoy a moBt 
nnlioly reputation for their ■bill in producing still bitths, even at the 
mament of trmTKl. 
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atmntiea bave been mitigatsd. This law origmated in 
tbe iotrignfls of the mothen of his eotu, the Khnmrlry 
and tbe celebrated Chnrrem*, bj which three sons of tbe 
former loet their livee. This hiw, contnuy to the Kocwan, 
to nature, and to the precepts of Islam, was enibrced bj 
many of Snleiman^s Bocoeason. Under the plea of state 
□flcenity, it ww converted into a pretext for nnmerous 
execrable mordere, perpetrated apon the jonior male 
branches of the imperial boose. 

Ttam the founder of tbe dynasty to Achmet I^ the 
fourteen first Sultans succeeded their fathers, but tbe 
sons of Achmet^ who died in 1617, beiug iDfants, the 
Grand Conncil determined to change the order of anc- 
ceseitm. Consequentlj Mustafa, brother of Achmet, was 
taken from his seclusion in tbe Seraglio and proclaimed 
Scltan-f-, The law of secluding and destroying super- 
fiaoos male issue was uerertbeless aeted upon with in- 
creased rigour. With the exception of Mobaomied IV^- 
and the present Sultan, who snceeeded their fatbere, in 
debolt of collateral issue, the' succession has alwaya 
passed to the oldest member of the fiunily;. and such 
would be tbe case at prraent. Supposing the reigning 
Sultan were to terminate his career before bis brother 
Abdoul Haziz, the latter, and not the Saltan's eldest 
son, would succeed. Thus the former is heir apparent, 
and tbe latter heir preeumptire. 

* The B«i«Un» of Enope. 

f Hnitaik L, mta of Mohammed III., nised to tbe thioiie in 1617, 
detbtooed in tbe folloiriiig year, and le-instated after tlie murder of 
Osman IL, in 1622. He also fell ft Ticlim to the JaninarieB in 1633. 
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WlisiMver younger ions or brotlurB hava bMn per- 
mitted to live, tfae^ baive been immand withia the 
■Senglio, ID thftt put of tbe tlurd oonrt called "theCag«." 
There:, at a oertaia age, they wera provided with amall 
iurema; bat oare was taken to adeot sterile dare*. If, 
Jiowever, in ttpite of this precantion, aymptomB of ma- 
femity appeared, the oSbprJDg, or sometimes even the 
modier, wa« destroyed. This barbarans praotice, still in 
fitrce, was adopted to prevent the birth of collateral 
competitoTB for the ssoceasion, which always paaaes to the 
ddeet male, whether brother or eoosin*. for instance, 
«n the death of A.bdoul Hamid is 1789, the crown Ml 
to his nophAw, Selim IIL, son of Abdoul Hamid's eldqr 
tiiother, Mnsta& III. Then, on the murder of Selim, 
■Ab sorereignty reverted to hia cousin, Mustafa 1V^ and 
upon his death, to Mahmoud II,, both sons of Abdoul 
Samid. 

This mode of snoeesaion is intended to guard against 
the dangers of minorities, tbe inecmyenienoes of which are 
aoifficiently exemplified in unhappy Spain. History shows 
.that some SaltaDS have carried this sera^io law of extii^ 
pation to most execrable lengths. A mahutcholy example 
:«f this is exhibited to visitors who enter the precincts of 
Aya Sofia. la the outer southern court are three Lirge 
maasolenms. The centre one of these was constructed by 
liond III., who died and was enttmibed there in 1594, 
leaving eighteen sons, whose lives had been q)ared, con- 

■ The present Snltaa's bidther ia !n hta leth jeu. He U treated 
with Oka iitaa» tibBtiim and kiadneas by AMoal AI«^id, but nem 
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tnrj to general pmctioe. The eldest, Mohammed III^ 
succeeded, but was Bcarcely inaugurated ere he gave 
orders for the strangulation of Lis seventeen brothers. 
Their shawl-covered biers, headed by white tnrbuu, sur- 
mounted with ungle black aigrettes, denoting their rank 
as princes, are placed on either side of the immense bier 
of their fother*. Near to these are the coffins of their 
nephew, Prince Mahmoud, and of his mother, whom the 
bloodthirsty Mohanmied III., father and partner of the 
two latter, also immolated to his hideous jealousy. ' ^ 
- It is impossible to enter this dimly-lighted and solemn 
receptacle — this imperial repository of wholesale fratri- 
cide— without sentiments of awe, or to gaze upon these 
nineteen records of despotisni, without wondering that a 
people BO eesenti ally moral and humane in manyrespecta 
should tranquilly permit excesses, that are in direct vio- 
lation of the sacred writings, and totally opposed to all 
those precepts and practices, to which they generally 
adhere with scrupnlous tenacity. 

Although the light of divine grace has hitherto failed 
to soften the hearts of Turkish sovereigns, and, although 
harbarous jealousies and precautionary fears have been 
more powerful than religious injunctions, the time has 
arrived when their eyes must be opened to the stigma 
cast upon themselves and people by the perpetration of 
these deeds of blood — deeds that can neither be palliated 
nor excused, and which justly tend to kindle hostile sen- 
timents, equally dangerous to the security of the empire 

' Nnther the word bier, nor coffin, is a correct tmubUan of "aaiii 
douk>;" B8 the bodies repoBe in tlie eutb beneath these emptjr iMzes. 
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and to the maintesance of the dynasty among tbe circle 
of civilized thrones. Thne, if hamanity and religion fail 
to produce efiect, self-interest and pdioy moat operate 
beneficially, 

• The Qumber of females compoung tbe imperial harem 
is rated at more than three hondred tmd 6tty, (^ whom 
aboat one hundred and fifty are n^resses employed in 
low menial offices. About thirty slaves are allotted to tbe 
special service of each kadinn and marriageable Saltans, 
and a few to that of the seven great court ladies. The 
whole are divided into fonr classes — namely, Gedeklik 
(chosen, or appointed), Oostas (mistresses, or superiors),* 
Shahzyrda (novices), and Djarya (common sUres). 

Of these, the first, limited to twelve, are the most 
distinguished. They are selected for their beauty and 
accomplishments, and, as their names iudioate, are exclu- 
sively " appointed" to perform the functions of pages and 
attendants on the Sultan's person. It is from this class that 
tbe seven great ladies are seleoted, and that chance often 
elevates one or more to the honour of being kadinns, 
and thence, perhaps, Valida Sultanas. AH are, therefore, 
eager to be included in this privileged bandf. They 
have their distinct oda, bath, and meals, and are waited 
upon by the third and fourth classes. Their dresses and 
jewels are costly and expensive; and they constantly 

* OoBta propeily means on expert, or forenuuL ThoM, in tnde, dja 

masten of crafta we termed OMtsH, ni ooBtids. 

+ When the Sultan exMbita preference for one of these ladles, lad 
letDltB are likel; to ensue, her elevation to the nnk of Icadinn is certain, 
provided her infant cemeB to maturity. In the mean time she is mucll 
conrted by her companions, and is stjled ikhsl, (one iaToured.) 
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receiye ricli preaents ia money, trinketB, ud matetUlfl 
for dreBSM, and ■» occasionally allowed to ouke exonr- 
moBB in wftbat or in kayika, esoorted by sgbas, specially 
appointed to attend them. 

0(»tafl we dmded into as many odas (oompsniefl) as 
time may be unmarried Bultaoaa and kadirms. Each 
of these IsdieB has an oda attached to her f^wcial aee- 
Tice, ooBflUiting </ the tiaee inferior clwHs. This odtt 
bewe the name or numbEff of the lady, soDh as Adly» 
snlt&n odassy, or ikinnjy (seoond) kadinn odaasy. Tlie 
seven best o(Hiduot6d and mott aooomplitdied women of 
each oda are selected ae Buperintendenta, and have ohar^ 
of all matten ooaeeniisg die food, dreaa, and diwi^ine 
of those beneath th«n. 

Shahzyrda are yonng girls under tuition. When their 
ednoa^n is terminated, tiitfy are destined to repleoidi 
Tacauciee in the two preceding aectioos. Th^ are ^ 
preeentB or purohatee. 

Djarya are, with few exo^ioDfi, n^greeaeg of all ages; 
from whtKu are selected the nnrsea of the imperial infimti, 
and all the oooka of the harem. 

The last two classes are also divided into odas (literally 
chamber), -whence the name of odalik (chamber-woman), 
corrupted into odalisk by Entopeaiui. Each ch^nber, or 
company, is under the charge of a superior oosts, who is 
reBponrible for education and good conduct. In the event 
of misbt^viour, tiie odaliks Me punisfaed by confinement} 
stripes with a slipper on the ears and back, and, as a last 
mark of di^iaoe, are tamed out of the hoasdiold and 
given away, when they may be sold, if it suits their 
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owner''8 coDvenience. The labour of slaves, when not 
restricted to menial duties, consists in making drossea 
and furniture, spinning, emhroidery, and needlework of 
all kinds. Their amusements are little varied. They 
are restricted to bathing, making sweetmeats, dressing, 
listening to the songs and stories of their accomplished 
companions, walking in the palace gardens, and now and 
then an excursion in boats or arabas. 

The period when the Sultan changes his residence is 
always a moment of recreation and dirersity to the whole 
harem. Unless some extraordinary occurrence should 
intervene, these migrations take place nearly at the same 
period every year. Until lately, the conrtquitted the winter 
palace of Beshiktasb, about the 1st of May, old style. It 
then removed for a month to the small palace at Khiat 
Khana, during which time the public was forbidden to 
approach within three-quarters of a mile, as the ladies 
were accustomed to stroll and divert themselves in the 
surrounding meadows. A cordon of soldiers bivouacked 
round the limits, and when foreign ministers demanded 
audiences, they were received at a small kioshk on the 
hanks of the muddy gtream most inappropriately called 
the Sweet Waters*. 

Latterly, this palace has been found inconvenient and 
unhealthy; and, in consequence, the Sultan has removed 
direct from Beshiktash to the splendid palace of Tche- 
t^gh&n, or to that of Beglerbey, immediately opposite. 
The return to Beshiktash takes place about a fortnight 
before the autumnal equinox, although the month of 
* SmUsp. 

VOL. JU. G 
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October is the moBt temperate and agreeable of the whole 
yew. These changes do sot take place witbont rererring 
to the Munejim Baaby, who Sxee the most propitioiu 
faonr. Indeed, few events of impOTtanoe occor without 
his being ooonilted. 

It w erroneous, nerertheless, to suppose that the astro- 
loger in chief controls connseU or causes, nnlesa it be in 
his quality as a member of the college of Oolema, where 
he is entitled fo otter his opinion, not as a calculator of 
planetary influences, but as a judge of sublunary events. 
He is not even a member of the supr^ne council, or tst that 
of state. The interposition of judicial astrology does not 
extend further than to the mere recommendation of givea 
periods for action. Writers on Turkey totally mistake 
the attributes of the Munejim Bashy, when they ascribe 
to him political weight or importance. Thus, sappoeing 
that it be determined that a fleet shall sail, or a ship he 
launched, wind and other circumstances permitting, the 
Munejim in chief is not consulted as to the intention, 
but solely as to the most auspicious hour, much in the 
way that gardeners and farmers refer for advice to 
Moore's Almanac. But in all cases the consultation is 
a mere form, and there is not a single noan of education 
<» eommon sense who does not ridicule the maintenance 
(tf the practice. 

The meals of the difierent classes of slaves are furnished 
from the external kitchens, in which vast buildings there 
is a constant display ef activity from sunrise to sunset. 
Innumerable stoves, saucepans, ovens, and small spits 
are in action. Piles of vegetaUes, meat, poultry, fish. 
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and other artioles, bestrew the ground; and numcnniB 
hvxy hands sra enga^ in bringing the nw matemk 
into a fit state for the palaoe tables. It is an animated, 
bat by no means an orderly or cleanly, scene; and the 
oooks, mostly Armenians, are as dir^ in their persons 
as they are slovenly in their mode of cooking. 

Each oda is served apart. The women assemble in 
parties of six or .eight, arotmd the low tables, on wbi^ 
the trays are placed. Their repasts connit of five or ax 
dishes, regnlated by the kilaijes (stewardess) of eaeh 
class; to these are added abondant sweetmeats, pickles, 
and eoffee, with golden pilaf on Tuesdays and Fridays*. 
All slaves rec«VG materials for making their own gar- 
ments and dresses; these are selected by the grand mis- 
tress, BQ that a species of uniformity is preserved. On 
Beirams, the birth <^ childmi, and other great festivities, 
money and jH^eents are also distribnted ; and when the Sal- 
tan visits kadinns in their own apartments, he never fails 
to give proofs of his munificence to their waiting- women. 
It is difficult to obtain a correct account of the number 
of persons of both sexes composing the imperial hoase- 
bold, or of the attmdant expenses. There is no civil 
list, strictly ^>eaking; but a sum of thirty millions of 
piastres (273,000^,) is nominally deducted from the public 
revenues for the Sultan's service. He is, moreover, pos- 
sessor of immense domains, and has at his disposal the 
produce of many wakoofs. These united sums are scarcely 
«qaal, it is said, to the innamerable clums upon his 

* Ftlafplkyi the same put iaToriuBbFridajMputBiMcnrniMt beef 
or phim-pudding on Sundajt. 

c2 
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puree. According to the aaaurance of persons connected 
-with bis HigbnesB''s treasury, the total of indmduals fed, 
paid, and clothed at the imperial expense, amotints to 
more than: fourteen haiidred, exclusively of kavaas, hodj 
guard, and watermen, who receive rations, pay, and 
uniforms, but cook for themselves. Each male, not a 
slave, receives a small monthly salary, & suit of clothes 
annually, and presents at stated periods. Bnt, their pay 
being trifling, and their clothing scanty, they seek to 
make up the deficiency by nnlinuted plunder and un- 
scrupulous demands for baksish. 

The venality and malversation that, with rare excep- 
tions, prevail in every department of government, are 
carried to extreme lengths in the imperial household. 
Each individual, who has the power of robbing or pecu- 
lating, pushes this faculty to the utmost limits. The 
marshal of the palace and his subordinates are required 
to keep a watchful eye upon those beneath them; bat, 
in most instances, they set wholesale examples of the 
vices which it ia their duty to check. 

The SultanV annual expenses, including building, fur- 
niture, and the repairs of the palaces of Top Kapou, 
Yeni Serai (the Seraglio), Beshiktasb, TcheraghSn, Beg- 
4erbey, Khiat Khana, and the numerous kioahka on both 
sides of the Bosphorus, are estimated at two hundred and 
fifly thoosand purses* (about 1,200,000/.), equivalent to 

* A pQi^ eonnjf^ of five handred piastrefl, equAlHiiff tm a^rAge of 
41, I2i., bat gGnenll]> Ukea in rouod numbere at 51. The total reienae 
of the empire, pasaing through the finance mini^r'B haadg, is cahmlated 
at oeaHy sii. millions sterling. 
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a fifth of the total revenaes of the empire, and exoeeding 
the supposed civil list hj nearly 900,000^. But there 
are no means of verifying thia . statement, nor can the 
expeoBe of one year be taken as the criterion of another. 
Much depends npon the caprice of the Monarch, who 
may erect palaces, kioebks, and mosques, or purchase 
jewels and furniture, without other control than the 
impossibility of procuring money or credit. Some idea 
may be formed of these incidental expenses from the 
asserted fact, that the additions, resetting, and loss of 
diamonds, on the dolman worn by Sultan Abdoul Med- 
jid, at the ceremony of Mevlood (Prophet's nativity), 
on the ISth April, 1813, exceeded 40,000^. 

The whole household is under the control of the Khassa 
Mushiry (marahal of palace), and is divided into distinct 
departments. Each of these has its separate budget, and 
vouchers are demanded on all sides. But excuses are 
constantly found for augmenting the prescribed expendi- 
ture. Contractors, purveyors, architects, comptrollers, 
servants, and tradesmen, in a word, every man, high or 
low, is leagued against the treasurer's coffers, and each 
contrives means to abstract greater or less sums for his 
own use. 

A list of the twenty-four great officers placed near the 
Sultan''s person was given in the preceding chapter. With 
the exception of the marshal, who is a minister of state, 
and third in rank at present in the empire, none of these 
officers are considered as holding government offices. 
They have no voice in public deliberations, and enjoy no 
privilege or precedence detached from the Monarch's 
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person. Those, bowever, termed Dubunjee, conititnte a 
CMtuuillB, freqaently exerciBiDg most prejudicial infloenoe 
orer the Snltan, and thence over national oounBek. 

These penoni, intent alone npoc maintaining them- 
edres sod friends in favour, acknowled^ no political 
MpAetSL, no fixed bans of action, no patriotism. The 
cycle of their meditations and exertions revolyee around 
themselTos. It is this nanow-nunded egotism which 
Cusilitatea outward pressure, augments internal weakness; 
and readers steady administration impracticable. The 
sole object of men in power is to retain their places by 
sacrificing public wel&re to private gain. The sole 
unbition of men out of office is to expel those in posses- 
sion, no matter how great tlieir abilities or bow pre-emi- 
nent their administrative qualities. To diese inflnenoes 
may be traced the fatalities of Turkish misgoremment, 
and the predisposiog causes of those alternations ct paa- 
aeiute energy and bomiliating oonoeesion, which cha- 
raoterise the counsels and actions of the Porte. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FOBCBLAIN ■ DEALERS. 

Oh re-6DteriDg the bautrs hj the gate opponte to the 
Noory OsnwnTa Mosque, a pictaresque Buccesaioa of 
Tsnlted nK& preseats itself. This long and spacious 
street is divided into several distiaot markets, designated 
after the trades looated od either side. 

The fint abopi are those of Armeniaii and Oreek fin- 
janjelar (oup or porceiMn dealers), principall; trafficking 
bd; 0««t headt) ^t« eohoiti of j« 
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in crockery, cutteiy, and bardwareB. Divera articles of 
this claB§, considered essential to European convenience, 
unknown at Constantinople until lately, are gradually 
creeping into use. The business of this esnaf is therefore 
increasing, and the rapidity of communication with 
Hungary and the Upper Danube, by means of steam 
navigation, enables Germany to supply the trade with 
facility and economy. 

It is to the patriotic exertions of Count Zecbeny of 
Pesth that Austria and adjacent states are mainly in- 
debted for the advantages now derived from that great 
artery, over whose lower branches Russia has obtained 
a quasi sovereignty, and this through the timorous 
policy of the Cabinet, to whom the uncontrolled liberty 
of the mighty Danube must be of vital importance. In 
lieu of stimulating the vigilance of Austria, the British 
government has recently encouraged its sdpineness, and 
thus laid the foundation for unavoidable embarrassments 
at no distant period. The pretext advanced in Parlia- 
ment for this dangerous complscency was the superior 
and more contiguous interests of the Vienna Cabinet. 
But the collateral interests of Great Britain in Turkey 
are equal, if not superior, to the direct interests of 
Austria; and England must eventually seek to recover, by 
negotiation or force, that which might have been retained 
peaceably by more manly and independent diplomacy*. 



* ^ 8, Cuuung is Bud to hsva urged hii Oomnment to uphold the 
Forte ia itB recent diBcusaiaa with Biusia on the Senuui qaestion. 
Thu would, probably, have been proved had Ihe c 
papers relative to thii qoeation been laid before Pariiament. 
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AuBtrift, pre-occapied with her Italian posEeseions, bas 
shrunk from stemming the encroachments of Bussia on 
the ri^ht hank of the Danube, even as she shrunk from 
resisting similar encroachments on the left. Tho result 
is, that Russia is not only mistress of the sole navigable 
moutli of the Danube, at Sulina, but can command the 
course of the river from the outskirts of Belgrade to the 
vicinity of Widdin on one side, and from New Orsova to 
the Black Sea upon the other. This may be of little 
import during peace; but who can calculate upon the 
duration of general tranquillity, when the repose of Europe 
solely depends upon the life of one aged and illustrious 
sovereign — nay perhaps upon the ascendency of one 
able and prudent minister in the French Chs^inbers.' 

When statesmen legislate, they are bound to think of 
posterity, although they may he indifferent to tho diffi- 
culties bequeathed to immediate successors. Be this as 
it may, Great Britain cannot permit further encroach- 
ments upon the ■ heart of European Turkey without . 
causing irreparableinjury toher best interests, or 'withbut 
sowing the seeds of expensive and hazardous wars*. 

The monopoly of supplying crockery and hardwares 
formerly enjoyed by England has been broken down. 
Germans now undersell us. They appear also to be 
more careful in'exporting articles well suited to the tastes 
and usages of the populations. The majority of their 

* Xi. LouiaBluie, an aTowed repnblioui, and ttie most prejuiiiced 
Eaji;Iand.lutter that ever attempted to write hUtoiy, ia fun to admit tbe 
akill of our resolute Eaetcrn policy in 1010 and 1841, by whicli Egypt 
ma KKued I^m France. See hia HiBloire de Dix Atu. 
c 3 
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BMTchaiitA likewise conuga their goods to Q-radt or 
Armenian houses under RossUn protecUon; hy whii^ 
means omiaignees cui deliver merchuidize to retail 
dealffla 2 per oent. cheaper than linglish merchants, or 
indeed than any other commissionerB, native or foreign. 
This results from the differential advantages obtained by 
Bnssia, in virtne of her treaty or tariff of 1832, 

This treaty, renewed in 1843, is declared by British 
merdiants at Galota to be so prejudicial as to render it 
imposuble for them to compete with those enjoying 
Russian protection. In fact, from this and other con- 
tingent causes, there remain no English houses of great 
eminence at GaUta, save that of Mesnrs. Hanson, who 
deal largely with Persia. 

Nevertheless, when the BritJsh commercial convention 
was concluded with the Porte in 1338, it was universally 
approved of by English mercuitile men, and was con- 
sidered so advantageous, compared with uicimt tarifb 
and conventions, that it was adt^ited, nearly teztoally, 
as a model of treaties subsequently negotiated by France, 
Spain, Naples, Belgium, and the Hanse Towns. But the 
differential exceptions granted to Russia, winch it was 
supposed wonld not have beeu renewed by the Porte at 
their expiration in 1 842-3, have rendered a revision of onr 
tariff indiE^nsable; and the more so sinofl the number of 
merchants trading under Russian protection has aug- 
mented twenty-fold since the ratification of the original 
Ruaelan treaty, 

England is entitled, by the convention of 1838, to be 
placed upon the footing of the "most favoured nation," 
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It ramiiu to be wen, thorefore, whether onr tnenbuAi 
will petidsn Chnrenunetit to ingiit npon thii olaoaa, and 
thereby obtuB nodifioatioiui eqaivalent to the 2 per eect, 
gtanted to Roans; or whether they will reeign them- 
selveB to the inflnenee of that difieieiitisl preieiue to 
whieh they nuunly aacribe their decreanng proqierity. 
Id the mean time it is admitted that British importen 
frequently oonngn their goods to houaes under KoBBian 
protection, or are compelled to associate with or oarry on 
bnaneaa pro forma under the name of individuals enjoy- 
ing thin advantage — a proceeding not only deri^atory to 
national dignity and injurious to our commercial intereata, 
bat tending to expel all bond Jldt British housea !nm 
the BoapboroB, whilst it rapidly augments the ioflueoce 
of BuBsia oreir tiie Sultan's subjects*. 

The enterprise and energy (^ the Oriental and Peom- 
sdta Steam Navigatioa Company hare recently oome in 
aid of onr Levant merobants, although her Majesty's 
Government, leaving the post monopoly to France, haa 
rejected the propositions of the directors. By rapidity 
and regularity of ocnnmunication some facilities for oomr 
petiticHi, even under the foregoing disadvantages, ba^ 
been obtuued. But until our Government shall aaust 

* WhiUt tliete pagM were In the pnu, Lord Beanmoiit brought thia 
•abject before the Iicod*. Hia clsu' and nnanvwentblc Btetement^ eor- 
tobontiag thoae in oiu test, were admitted to be correct by Lord 
Aberdeen. The latter obMsred, however, that hapea might be enter- 
tained of Bnnia ordenng her miniitei' to negotiate a eonventiui nmilac 
to OUT own ! I But e«n it be reasonably expected that Russia or anj 
other ponrar would forego adrantagea or abudoD dante* that taid to 
Mtgnwnt faei inSomoe ud inoMMe her material pro^coityP Bnsh dia- 
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&B company, by gnnting to it the regain transport of 
Duila at a fair price, freight must coDtinae high and ex- 
penses nndituinisbed*. In the mean time it is impossible 
to speak too highly of the spirited ^Eertions of the 
directors, or to praise in sufficient terms the skill of 
their commanders, the good accommodation of their 
Teasels, or the obliging attention of their agents, among 
whom Mr. Edmonds, of Malta, is most zealously con- 
spicaoua. 

It is from the FinjaBJelar that Persian merchants pnr^ 
chase a variety of goods for exportation. They bnng to 
the Boephorus, pipe-sticks, Iamb-skins, carpets, shawlsj 
tobacco, &c., and take back crockery, hardware, cntlery^ 
cloths, and cotton goods. These are generally shipped 
for Trebizonde in Austrian or Turkish steamers, and 
thence carried inland by Erzeroum and Tabriz. When 
purchasing large quantities, Persians deal direct with 
commisBion houses ; but, under all circumstances, they 
are compelled to pay, or take to account, the 9 per cent; 
ad valorem duty imposed on exports, unless the consignee 
be under Russian protection, when the tax is reduced to 
3 per cent. Here again British traders, who pay 2 per 
cent, more on imports and 6 per cent, more on exports 
than Russian subjects, cannot stand competition with the 
latter, who, moreover, are enabled to introduce their 
merchandize into the Shah's dominions at 3 instead of 5 
per cent. So that in fact Russia enjoys a difference on 

' * The wtt of an Engluh post-offloa kt OaUta ie mneh complained 
Ot W« tze now entinly dependent od France, which, u well u 
BomU apd Anstri*, bat bet diBtinct po«M)ffice. 
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imports and exports, in her tmnait dealing between 
Turkey and Persia, amounting- to 10 per cent*. 

Covered drinliing caps and goblets of glass, with 
handles, are most in demand. When water is reqaired, 
attendants present glasses on the palms of their right 
hands, as upon trays, and take off the covers with the 
left. They receive the glasses in the same manner when 
returned. But pasteboard trays are coming into general 
use. Covered glasses are reserved for water and sherbets. 
Khoshfibs are served in china bowls and drunk with 
ornamented wooden spoons. Wine glasses are never 
{Hxtduced, unless when dinner is served in the Eurt^ean 
iashion to Frank guests. When strangers are not pre- 
sent, all Osmanlis adhere to ancient customs; nor are 
exceptions always made when Europeans are invited. 
Students at the military, naval, and medical academies 
are, however, served with knives, forks, napkins, &x.i 
and their tables are eqq^ in neatness and order to those 
of the best organized schools in Europe. 

' AeeoidiiiK to die tn>ty conclnded b; Sir Jdm H'Keil in 1641, the 
to admit British importa uid exports u] 



the payment of one lole duty, and on the footing of the moat fivonred 
nation — nominally Et per cent. But Ruasia, by means of Kcret conTen' 
tiona, a enabled to rednce the duties demanded of her tubjecla to 3 per 
cent. Sir J. H'Neil could not negotiate more aLllfuUy; and it is not 
bis ^It if Bua^ maintain* her differential adrantages in Ferua a« alio 
does and will do in Turlcef. The Porte does not admit the system of 
tnm^t at reduced rates. All goods paaung through her territory 
must pay the import duty of 3, the inUnd or commutation of 3, and 
the export of 9 per cent, ; making altogether 14. If to this the 6 per 
e«mt. imposed in Persia be added, it will be seen tliat English boni Sde 
goods pay 19 per oenL ad Talorem vhen taken vii Turkey into Persia, 
whilst goods onder Bnasian pratectiMi pay only 9. 
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Tbe next division of this street ia tenanted on tiu 
south Bide hj tohadiijee (twit-nukera) ; (^ipoaite to them 
ue the perdajee (arrai or door-«urtaia makere). The 
former, ezclmiTelj Moelems, form a nnmerooi oc»por»> 
tion. PerBiana aaeribe the introduetion of tentf to 
Djemsfaid, and Bay that hia were of go\A doth, or riohlyv 
figured nlka, lined with embroidered atnffi; but C<hi* 
Btantinople tohadirjee venerate a cotemporary of th« 
Prophet^a aa their patron. He ia aud to hare been a 
Meoca Arab, who anbatituted atrong eanvaa, punted 
green, for the camel-hair blanketa that were prenoosly 
employed. This canvas was wove from tbe flax add by 
Kadija, With these materiala Naaair Ibny Abdullah, 
" the holy tent-maker," manufactured the first canvas 
tent over Been in Arabia. He divided it into three 
parta — one at the back for the harem, a second in the 
centre for the mabain, and the fnmt for the aalamlyk. 
By a convffliient arrangement, he encircled these com* 
partmente with a passage, serving as a ventilator and 
mode of communication, without the necessity of pasdng 
through the &ont diviaion. The polea were ornamented 
with coloured devices, maahaUas, and passagea from the 
Kooran, and the interior was lined wiA rich draperies, 
carpets, and mate, 

I Thia tent was preaented to Mohammed during the 
second year of the Hegira. It obtained for Nasair Ibny 
Abdollah tbe Prophet's favour, and an asauranoe that he 
should be rewarded, by repoaing within the green tents 
that are pitched underneath the goldeo-bnuiclied tree of 
Paradise. 
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It was Dot the Proj^t's custom to lodge >I1 his wifw 
noder the Bame toat. Eact bad her separate establieh- 
tnent mtbiii the general inclonuo or nreeo that en- 
oiraled his deswt dweUinga. Ayeaha, his favourite, vw 
altme privileged to inhabit the same tent with her huB- 
band, and this subsequent to her mmewhat equivocal 
adventure betwem Medina and Mecca. It is to this 
ancient pnctioe of allowing ea^ vrife a separate tent 
that we may trace the existing onstom of aBsigning to 
wives, where plundity exists, a separate house, if de~ 
' manded, or, at all events, a distinct floor and suite of 
apartments. But this law is seldom enforced. 

In the rare instances of polygamy known at Con- 
stantinople, sneh persons as avail themselves of the legal 
latitude are mostly wealthy men, having vast maoaionsi 
where there is abondant room for ihe separate establish- 
menta of two or more nivee. Moreover, it generally 
oocnrs, where Uiere are more than one wife, that these 
ladies live on good terms, and are more disposed to unite 
in estabUshing joint ascendency over their husband than 
to quarrel, separate, and thus enable him to put in force 
the old maxim of divide tt impera. It is impossible, 
however, to reooocUe this fiatomity or copartnership 
with our notions of domestic concord; indeed those few, 
who may be thus doubly or perhaps trebly provided for, 
are said to be infinitely less happy and less at liberty 
than the majority ^o have only one helpmate. 

The tents in use for the army are of nniform size, 
bell-shaped, and painted green for soldiers and company 
officers. Marquees are issued to field and superior 
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officers. Those of Pashaa are commodionB, and divided 
into three or more apartments, with double linings and 
ventilating corridors, which temper heat, ward off 
moietore, and serve as dormitories for attendants. Some 
of these marquees are thirty feet in length, and propor- 
tionately wide. The difficulty of striking and transport- 
ing such cumbrous equipage, with an army, accounts for 
the slow progress of the Turkish masses, and for the 
losses they sustain if defeated. 

- The imperial camp equipage, the greater portion of 
which was employed upon the day of the grand review 
at Fanar Bagbtshessy, is upon a most extensive and 
splendid scale. Some tents are round, and supported by 
one lofty pole; others oblong, and held up by three or 
more poles. Some are green, others striped red and 
white, or blue and white, and surmounted by crimson 
pennons or golden crescents. The imperial tent is 
always raised upon a platform, and close to it is » 
crimson marquee of peculiar shape, serving as a with- 
drawing cabinet. Those of the harem are invariably 
surrounded with a screen ten or twelve feet high. 
, A tent of this kind was provided for the Valida Sul- 
tana on the extreme right flank. A portion of the front 
was left open, so that the Sultana and her ladies could 
have a full view of the military spectacle. All these 
tents were lined with rich draperies. The poles were 
fantastically gilt and painted ; carpets, made expressly to 
fit, covered the floors: divans, sofas, and chairs, were 
placed around ; and tables loaded with baskets of fruit 
and refreshments occupied the comers. The Sultan's 
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raceptibn obsmberj approached by five or biz steps, had, 
however, ao other furniture than a canopy, a small 
table covered with embroidered cloth, and a narrow foot 
carpet ; the rest of the floor was concealed by fine 
matting. 

The camp equipage of the Sultan and army forms a 
heavy item of expenditure, both for the civil list and 
war department. The latter is under the direction of 
the storcrkeeper general (djebkfaana naziry), and the tent 
inspector (t«hadir emini), whose stores are on the 
western side of the Hippodrome, opposite to Sultan 
Achmet. It being an invariable custom to place troops 
of all arms under canvass during the hot months, the 
caibp equipage is constantly kept complete. 

With the exception of about four thousand men dis- 
tributed in the di£brent koulooks (guard-houses), and a 
portion of the artillery and cavalry, the remainder of 
the large garrison quit their barracks about the middle 
of May, and remain in camp until the end of October. 
The battalions and squadrons quartered at Scutari oc- 
cupy a camp on the brow of the hills, on either side of 
the valley of Haidar Pasha, where they find good water, 
some shade, and constant fresh air from the sea. The 
troops at Ramiz Tchiflik, above Eyoub, and those in 
the city barracks; go under canvass on the heights round 
theformer; whilst those occupying the great barracks 
of Daoud Pasha are encamped upon the contiguous 
plain. The last two camp grounds are most unhealthy 
iknd unfit for the' purpose. There is no shade. The 
men are exposed alternately to the full heat of the sun. 
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«id to the alurp northern winds ; the doat ii iiitoler»ble, 
and the water bad and diataot. The numbw of sick ii 
ooDBeqnently eqnal to that when they are in barraoka ; 
except daring the moet nnhealthf months, Febnurj and 
March, when it amounts to twelve per cent, or more, 
especially among the redif (militia). 

On the return of the troops into qoarten, the camp 
equipage is delivered by the kol aghaasy (majors or 
accountants) of each battalion to die ahu emini (regi- 
mental qnarter^naeter), and he retams the whole of the 
iesaed tents to the tohadir-khana (tent store), when 
they are repured an laid by. Damages are not paid by 
the soldiers, but missing tents are charged to the 
colonere account. In this, as in every other branch of 
the public service, however, the system of peculation is 
unlimited.' The bin baahy (battalion conunandant) 
commences by returning forty men more than are ao- 
tually present under arms, and thtteby obtains three or 
ibur extra tents from the alaif emini. The mir ^ai 
(colonel) doubles this false return, ao that betweeo 
colonels and chiefs of battaUcwa, siMne fifteen or twen^ 
extra tenta are obtawed per regimeot, half of which are 
not returned. The colonel's account is charged witli the 
deficit, v/hidi charge he throws upon his subordinates^ 
of whiHn here and there an example may be made; 
but in general, parent and punishment are both 
evaded. 

Having mentioned the kouloda, it must be obeerrad 
that guards are not relieved duly. Whole regimenta or 
battalions are employed for these duties, and are SBat- 
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tecad timK^ die diKvent gnard-fasiuv (tf tiie tjwter, 

where tliej remsin six, nine, or twelve numths, at die 
will of die Berasker. Eaoh koolook is proTided with 
two ohamben, ooe for the men and another for the 
officer, or sergeant. They hare their mattreaaee, blankets, 
» few pitdien for ablation and drinking, two or three 
o(q)per ketdes for dreming food and washing linen, and % 
portable iron stoTO. The latter, placed oatside, is naed 
fi» boiling cofFee and aoup. The baildinga are generally 
of wood, neatly ornamented. Those outside the city axe 
adnned widi small gardeoi, or, at all eventa, with a few 
shrubs and flowers in pots. The culture of these 
a|q>earB to be the principal solace of men and officers, 
dnring their tedious hours of repose. The arms are 
placed in a rack outside, and are kept bright and Ber> 
vioeable. A few axes, water-buckets, utd Iwig poles 
armed with irtm hooks, are affixed to the walls in 
tesdiness for fires. 

There are generally two sentry-boxes near die door, 
as it is the {mwdce to put on doable sentin^ ; the ona 
a nefir (private) the other an on bashy (corporal). Th* 
sentries aia never detached from the gtw^-honse. Thej 
stand or ait dose to the door in listless attitudes, slip- 
shod, and enjoying the most unlimited freedom of po- 
sition, and generally of dress. It sometimes occurs, how- 
ever, that a smart tchaoosh will &11 upon a slovenly 
soldier, and pimish him severely for n^leot In that 
case, blows and gross language are not spared. It is 
much more common, however, to see officers as n^ligent 
and apathetio as theor men, and to hear the former 
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addresB tlie latter with the sympathetic terms of c^janiira 
(1117. BOal), or koozum (my lamb). 

The garrison being concentrated in four or five great 
barracks, llie i^wre-mentioneil diatribation of whole 
battalions or regiments in koulooks is found more con- 
Tenient, and, saves shoe-leather — a desideiatam in a 
service where the issues of shoea are irregular, and these, 
when issued, are forthwith converted into slippers ; as 
no soldier ean enter the guard-house withont leaving his 
shoes mider the porch. It resolts, however, from this 
system that the men are scarcely ever drilled, even to 
company work, and that, with the exception of the 
common manual exercise, at which they are all expert, 
they, know nothing of a soldiet^s duty, and have nothing 
of a soldier's carriage or manly bearing. This remark is 
apphcable both to guards, line, and militia, which latter 
are only to be distinguieiied by thmr wearing beards and 
b]ack cross-belts, and being poorly and coarsely clothed. 

It may not be irrelevant at this moment to introduce 
returns of the garrison of " the well guarded city," as it 
existed in 1842; showing the barracks occupied by the 
different corps, and the number of men in each*. 

' Sirenglh of a Seplmenl iiflnfantiy, rffour fiottaUnni, 
(TahooT). 
Begjmental Sl«S 
1 Calonel (mii »IaT). 
1 LieDtenant-Cokmel (k*lin»kini). 
1 Qn»t«r Maater (aW etniajr). 

EB«h bfttttUoii eoDsiata of eight companies, having 
1 Bin Bashy (commandiuit], 
3 Kd iLgbaujr (wing aghae, or majors, not mounted). 
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OAiutiMtM OF Staubol tN 1842. I 
Imperial Ouord^ under Aura Paiha, {Field MarAal, Ehtuaa JWuiAjry.) 



SeliinTs, at Scuteri 



r 2,600 c. Mid *. 1,900 
* t 2,500 u 

Toptaah (okDiKHi stone) idem . . 1,000 c . . ' 000 
G«imuih Soay, (ulrec water), at - 

Dolma BoghtBhy . . , 1,000 i. 

Gut Khaiia, (roes chambei), ineide 

Senglio waUs .... 1,600 c . . 1,500 
Serai BoTunon, bebind Seraglio Point, 

intlun the palace gardeua , . 1,200 i. 
In di^erent Konlook* on .the Bos- 

pboma 1,500 

In other guard hooMe . ■ . 1,800 

13,100 4,300 



Each compaDy (benluk) has 
1 Yooz Badiy (eaptuii). 
S Holszem (aabaltems). 
1 Tehaooab Basby (sergeant-majoT). 
4 TohaooBb (tetgeante). , 
8 On Baaby (corporela). - 
1 Beuluk Eminy (cierk, or fourier). 
I 6alu (water-carrier). 
I Drummer. 
1 Fifer. 
80 Nefer (prirstes), 

100 

There are BO regimental or battalion adjatanla. The kalmakui per- 
forma tlie doUes of the first, and the kol aghaasy of the second. Each 
regiment has a numenma and tolerable band. 

* The Imperial Guard connate of three regimenta of intantry, tbree 
fcattahona each ; one regiment redif, of three battalions ; four regiments 
of cavalry, lancers, and hussars ; one battalion (eight companies), sixty* 
fonr ineces of artillery, of vlnch only half are horsed. The ilJtiaU L C. 
and A, indicate Infantry, Cavalry, and ArtiUeiy. 
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Arimery and Bngineen wuiar Mohamm^ AH Patha, ISeld Martin^ 
and Dhnior <tf Artitkry {Topihg MuMry), 
Bundu. Utia. 'Hi n ii. 

B«r OgloK, (Pera) . . . 3,000 . . 1,000 

Tc^haiu and Bowd-bonMis . . BOO 
Xoomberkhaiik, nan Aneiut, bom- ^ 

bsfdien, Mrtifleen, and en^een 500 
BosphoniB batteriea . , . 400 

4,400 1,000 

Zina and Rtd^ (MUUia) under Sermkar. 
SeraslieT Eapoony, or War Office; 

the anoient £«ki 8en>i . . 4,000 

Baoud Pasha .... 8,90ft 

BunizTchiflik ^ . . . 3,M0 
At Maidany, old JmiMmrj banaelis 1,000 
Koolooka in cit7 .... '2,600 
Do. in Ga1ata> and Pen . 800 

Boaphorna KonlMka ... 700 
DeUehed ordeilie<3 ... 000 

21,000 
JUarinei tinder TaAir Paiha, Grand Adnaral'. 

Tersbaua 1,300 

Gnaxd-hoDsei in Kaaum Fosha and 

the email eemeteiy, &e. . . 800 
SmIois afloat in harbour, or in bar- 

rackB at aiMual . . . S,000 

7)600 
Reva^uUttioa. 

t Imperial Goards . . . 13,100 . . 4,300 
t AJrtiilei? and BogineeK . . 4,400 . . 1,000 
Line aud Hili^a . . . : 21,000 
Uuinee . . . . : 2,000 

I^SaUocs ..... 6,600 

Total Oaniwn adiora and aSoat . 49,000 6,300 

. ■ The pivait Otuid Adialnl is Halil Pariia. 
~ •)• Tvo legiments of the Chittrd vers detacl^ in Sjtia. tlwn con- 
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It will be seen from the xbave that Constantinople 
possesBes eleven large barracks, of which those of Daoud 
Pasha and Ramiz Tcbiflik, west of the eit; w>lls, Pen 
and Scutari, are the most extensive, and in tact far surpass 
in magnitnde almost all buildings of the kind to be met 
with in Enrope. That of the latter, called Selimya after 
its founder Selim III, is the moat remarkable, and forms 
one of the most important features in the eurronnding 
gorgeous landscape. It is situated immediately opposite 
to the mosque of its founder, and crowns the heights con- 
tiguous to the sea. It condsts cf a vast oblong square of 
three stories, flanked with foor lofty towers. It is pierced 
with upwards of two tliou^nd windows, and could oon- 
venientlj quarter twelve thousand men and four thousand 
horses. These barracks are kept in excellent order, and 
the dormitories are remarkable for cleanlineBs. Iron bed- 
steads have been introduced, and a severe internal police 
is maintained. 

Having so far deviated from my course I wUl venture 
to move a step forther, in order to point out the resonrces 
provided for the sick belonging to this large garrison. 
This can be done by giving a list of the different military 
hospitals, with the total beds in each, and the number 
of sick at two recent periods. 

prised three tboosand men, so that the whale Gtiurd nuf be talten at 
fifteen tboosuid men, Ot which three Otouauid nine hundred are cavalij, 
and one thousand two hundred aniller;; 

{ Ot these, four batteries {thirtj-two pieces}, follf honed, and four 
half batteries, (sixteen pieces) also honed. 

§ The total number of sailors amotmted to dght thousand, of whom 
two thooaand the bundled ware at sea. 
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Imperial Guard, 

Brit. 
Top Eftpini,' fronting «», to the MMith-, 
ffud of So*^ Taint .... 800 

Top Tadi, SeutMi 400 

ThenipU . 100 



ArliOery. 

Tophuu - SCO . , IM 

Fen 600 building. 



Lint and AfUUia. 
Mftltop^, (betw csn Dnoad Fnobft mud R«mi2 

Tcbiflik) 1,000 1,318* 

Sensker Kapnosiy 400 346 

Iplik KhuiB (rape vftik) beyond Eyonb , 1 SO ondrr repair 

IjBSO 1,464 

Marine and JVoey. 
Heigbt between St. Dimitri uid Fiali Pubft BOO . . 236 
tUeapUutalion. 

Guards 700 .. 404 

ArtUlery 700 ,. 154 

Lice, &e. I,SM . . 1,464 

Marine and NBTy 000 .. 258 

Total 3,450 2,280 

It results from this that the sick, actually in hospital, 
did not exceed 5 per cent, fiut this must not be taken 

' The aickness wa« bo great among the young troopa, that two hun- 
dred beds were added, and placed on the floor. At the period in ques- 
tioa this hospital pi«sented a deplorable spectacle, bnt it has mncU 
improved under the inspection of Docton Bemhard, Spitzer, and Her-. 
man, who have been appointed inspectors, and are aided b; other Amtriau 
or Geiman physiciana in the service of the Forte. 
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as an index of the jceneral state of health. Torkish 
BoIdierB entertain an insuperable repugnance to enter an 
hospital; therefore, so long as they are not absolutely 
prostrated hy disease, they rarely complain. Indeed, 
when unable to do duty, two-thirds are allowed to hang 
about the barracks or guard-houses. There is no rigid 
medical inspection, and, as the greater number of sick 
suflfer from gastric maladies, they continue to linger, until 
they are in most cases carried to hospital to be taken out 
corpses. 

The hospitals of the Guards, under the superintendence 
of a kaimakan (Ekhia Bey), are remarkable for their clean- 
liness and systematic arrangements; but the remainder 
are de6oient in many essential respects, especially that of 
Maltap^. Some improvement has, however, been made 
by Its director, Emin Bey, and the German physicians 
under his orders. Yet, notwithstanding the neglect of 
the higher authorities, the malversation of subordinates, 
and the ignorance of Turkish medical practitioners, thn 
mortality is less than might be supposed. The two fol- 
lowing returns of the three hospitals of the Guards, and 
of that of Maltap^, will afford an example. 

Siftt relura nf Imptrial Guard for Ihe mmlh of Afoharrtm, 1S96. 
(between lOfA <^ January, and lOlh nfFebmarg, 1642;. 



Top-E^Kni ... 69 . . 108 
Top-TMh .... I7B .. . 233 
TherspU .... 40 . . 127 


Cnrri. DM- 

. . 12 . . la . 

. . 180 . . 30 . 
. . 116 . . 7 . 


Remai 

. lis 

. 20S 
. 44 


288 468 


317 39* 


366 


■ ■ This gives 4Jth per cent. deaOi* ou seve 


ahtrndndrnDdfinj-i 


niBiek 
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miiliaHotpUalatMaltapiaalilmd2iidJvfy,ia*i 
Rmila. XbMt. Cawi. DM. Bivulii. 

lit July, 805.. 46 ., 64 ,. 1 .. 765 
2nd July, 780 , . 38 . . 26 . . 6 . . 794 

This gives the average deatliB at three, aad coneequently 
at Bcarcelj' | per cent., but this was in the healthiest 
month. Whereas, when I vidted M^tap^, in the month 
of Mobanem of the same year, the number in hospital 
exceeded twelve hundred, and the deaths averaged thirty 
per day; bo that the Imam and bis attendant, whose 
duty it wds to wash the dead, stated that he must apply 
to the Serasker for additional aid, in order'to enable him 
to perform his sorrowful office. During the month in 
question the Im^ buried nearly nine hundred men. 
It has. been omitted to mention, that the whole me- 
dical department is under the superintendence of the 
H^nt Baehy, who is profoundly ignortmt of the 
therapeutic art, and nearly so of the principles of me- 
dical administration. But we have been carried far 
away from our conrse, bo let us return to less painful 
mibjeots. 

Tent-makejB also manufacture the cloth hangings, 
(kapooesy perda), generally suspended before the doors 
of apartments, communicating with corridors and ante- 
chambers. These perda are held in their position by 
wooden rods, which stretch and prevent them, from being 
blown -aside. ■ They are made of coloured doths, oraa- 
mented with other pieces, of'cloth, cut'in imitation of 
flowers and arabesques, and stitched with gold thread or 
coloured silks. Common perda have merely a border, n 
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seroll, and do not coet mcM^ than eighty or one himdred 
piastres; but those of tiner quality are sometimes ex- 
tremely rich. Those used in the imperial harem Are o£ 
the finest broad cloth, silk, or velvet, admirably embrm- 
dered and worked with dnst pearls. There is no limilj 
to their price. 

When guests arrive, the perdajee bsshy, whose bnsi- 
ness it is to take care of and open these hangings, quickly 
lifts up and holds aade the perda. When visitors enter 
he allows it to fall into its usual position. In a coonfoy 
where there are no bells, and no other means of summon-' 
ing domestics than by striking the bands, these cnrtaina 
we couventeat, and the more so as it is considered un- 
becoming to raise the voice for that purpose. 

The use of diese heavy and eipensive perda is gradually 
declining. They are no longer seen in the Snltan'spublio 
rooms, nor in those inhabited by him during the day. 
When curtains are required, diey are generally made of 
nlk, printed cottons, or other Btnf&, and are attached to 
the inside of the door in the sune mannra as window or 
door oortains in Europe. 

Next to the. tent and curtain-makers are rows of shops 
eoonpied by MoutaQee, who manufacture horse-hair girths^ 
rags, halters, picket-oords, sacks, saddle and nose-^bags, 
and other eoarsearticleefor beasts of burden, Theyftwm 
a bnmch of the grand saddlers'' guild, but. are eonsideied 
in the sune relation to the latter as cobblers to aho^ 
makers. 

' Passing onward we come to diiops tentoted by Armo- 
Buns utd Qteeks, defers in niuBlins, oamtffies, plain and 
d2 
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printed coUoiu, meriaos, ribbons, threads, buttone, and 
divers aimilar articles of European maDofaoture, the 
greater part of which are German. This maiket is called 
Dalbend Tohanfa;, from its having been the principal 
pUce for selling the nmslin, wherewith dulbend (turbans) 
were, and are still made hy those who retain the ancient 
costnme. Collectively speaking, this handsome and 
typical head-gear may be looked upon as exploded among 
the higher clasaea. Its. use is now limited to individuals 
connected with. law and church. All civil functionaries, 
bothmilitary and civil, are required to wear the plain 
regulation fez. , 

' The turbans now worn by the superior Oolema consist 
of a sarik, or long strip of fine white muslin neatly rolled, 
or rather plaited, round the red skull cap, and crosaing 
in front, with one end hanging a few inches down the 
back, in imitation of that of the Prophet, called Kaook. 
The Sheikh Islam, and first .class Oolema, wear a small 
strip of gold fringe placed diagonally in front; but the 
turbans of Sheikhs and all other Oolema axe plain. 
Inferior priests, lawyers, and students wear a similarly 
formed sarik of coarse muslin, carabric, or cotton, gene* 
rally the latter. Great personages have a sarikjee (turbao' 
dresser) in their household, who arranges the muslin, so 
that the turban may be put on at once, and each has 
many changes. But inferior persons generally employ 
their barber, or the office is performed by women 
slaves. 

Before the destruction of the Janissaries, the various 
tarbana that distinguished each grade of society were 
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atricdy defined and adhered to. The Barikjee then 
formed a numerous and influential company, uid, fnm 
their direct acceBS to the privaoy of the great, were 
powerful rirab erf the barhers, of whose trade they formed 
s branch. Th«r patron was Joseph, son of Jacob. He 
is supposed to have invented the globft-sbaped turban,, 
called Yonseffy, when he was appointed Vizir over Egypt. 
Turbans worn by ^opteepers consist of several coila of 
mixed cotton and woollen stuff, in white and brown 
diades, with one end hanging over the ear, or down the 
back. Those used by the common people are of coarse- 
linen, or cheap imitation shawl. 

Much variety is displayed by the latter in the mode.of 
adjusting their sarik, which are generally twisted several 
tunes round the head in loose and broad coils, bo as to 
form a cone.' Intbe'Asiatio provinces, some of these 
torbaus »e of ponderous width and height. Generally 
q>eidiing, the working classes set aside the sarik for 
Fridays and holydaya, and merely twist a coloured hand- 
kerchief round the fez, in order to distinguish them from- 
^e Rayas, who are restricted to the use of black or dark 
blue wrappers. Qreen sarik are the exclusive privilege 
of the Prophet^s kin, whether descending in the paternal 
or maternal line. Hundreds of the mesuMt and poorest 
heads may be seen enveloped with these green symbols 
of "nobility," 

Turbans are the exclusive head-dress of the male sex; 
therefore, when our ladies wind white muslin or figured 
stuffi round their fair brows, under the impression of 
imitating Sultanas «id beauteous Odalike, let them know 
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that they are merely oopying the head-drea of toothlen 
tnollftba nr tattered Btudeats*. 

Tbo only reeorda now remaining of the cdd tnrbaos, 
worn by Snltani, grand dtgnitariea, and other individualB, 
military or eivil, are to be met with in oemetories. Of 
thrae our vignette represents three apeoimeos. But we 
■hall defer this subject till we treat of tombstoneH. 

Leaving the gate oalled Kalpakjelar (cap-makers), on 
the left, we find the next portion occupied by Kavraf 
(ahoe-makers), who sell the coarser articles of the trade 
to the fi-eqoenters of the contiguous "Louse" Bazar. 
At the extremity of the shoemakers' limits, Kalpakjelar 
Tcharshy is intersected at right angles by a branch of 
Ozoon (long) market, which latter terminates at Byt 
Bazary Gate. This gate conducts to an open space, which, 
as well as the covered market to the right, derives its 
nnpleasuit name from being the place for sale of cast-off 
garments and second-hand articlea of every denomination. 
On the death of individoals and ocwsequent division of 
property among heirs, or upon seizure and l^al sale, their 
arms, clothes, saddlery, and fumitare are here disposed of 
by auction. 

The Byt Bazary company, mostly ex-janissaries and 
bostanjees, have their kibaya, inspectors, and crien. 
Notwithstanding the nature of their dealings, they are 
generally wealthy, and frequently expose for aale, dresses, 
■bawls, girdles, and pelisses, d" great beauty and freshoesB. 

. ' Hti4ii> ot men irtio hne psfonntd the pUgrinuige, are not dia- 
tingauhed b; any pecoliu tniban. They ue entitled, howerer, -to mac 
tte iNud nnder all «IreujiMtMM% «xeapt in tbe SnUtn'H honMholi 
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Ah pawnbroknaf* riiopB and moatti de pi^t^ do not exia^ 
people, hsrd {weased for ready money, froquentiy pled^ 
their goods to obtaiti it, witlumt infrmging w ibfij sup- 
pose the laws agaiart luniy. For inataaee, they say, 
"Here is a pelisse, worth o&e thousand piastres~~I will 
adl it to you for fire hundred, on condition that I may re< 
pnrohaae it for the same sum within a ^ren period." The 
merchant says, "I agree," and deliTers a receipt. If the 
seller cui affi>td to repurchase within the stated period, 
he refunds the moD^, adding perhaps ten or twenty per 
eent. as a present. It, on the other hand, the repurchase 
is not effected within the time specified, the merchant 
retains the article, and gener^y sells it at fair praBii 
This enables customers to make good bargains in thi« 
bazar. 

This is not the only way in which the usury laws are 
ended. The Qoremment itself shows the example of 
infringing the preoepbs, by which usury is declared to b« 
an nnpardonable sin. The mode adc^ted upon this ooca- 
rion is as follows: — Supposing wa individual to possess a 
nrni which he does not care to leave onfructifying in big 
oofiers. There being no public funds or banks, of which 
he can t^tain interest, he carries this sum to the Treasury, 
and proposes to lend it to Government, on the payment 
of certain interest, varying &om ten to twelve per cent, 
according to amount, age of lender, and nature of the 
contract. 

The principal and invariable stipnlation of the lattet 
is a renouncement of all right to withdraw the capital; 
the sum lent thus beoomes the absolute property of the 
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State, which merely eogageB to pay interest during one or. 
more lives. Contractors may, however, sell or transfer 
their life tenancy, but this must be done by hand to hand 
deed, and not by vrill. This often occurs, and in most 
cases rich Armenian bankers become the purchaaera. 
In diat case, the buyer^sname is registered, as entitled 
to receive the interest for hie life, and he can dispose. of 
it in a similar manner. Thus, by means of hereditary 
succession and transfer, the capital often continues to pay 
exorbitant interest during a century or more. 

It mote frequently occurs, however, that conscientious 
Turks retain their right of interest until the last moment, 
and consider transfer as an act of dishonesty. The 
system. If properly regulated, might be turned to good 
account, but, in this instance, as in most others, the Turk, 
ish Government shows a deplorable ignorance of financial 
operations, and whilst it infringes the most sacred laws 
and precepts for mercenary . and even imholy purposes, 
obstinately refuses to adopt innovations that tend to 
financial and moral advantage. It will be remarked, 
however, that these transactions do not constitute a debt, 
and that the vicissitudes of human life represent a favour- 
able sinking fund. The contracts are, in fact, mere races 
between lenders who are mortal, and the Government 
which is comparatively imperishable. The balance on 
the whole may therefore be in favour of the latter. 

The outer portion of the Bjt Eazary is surrounded 
with small shops, and vaults underneath, tenanted by the 
poorest class of sergetjee, who deal in cast-off odds and 
ends, too numerous to admit of description. Poor people 
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here pick op divers articlas suited to their wants. Here 
brokers sell by auction old clothes, aniu, linens, and bed 
fnmitare — all breathing pestilence and covered with fil A 
and Tennin. • The space is always thronged hy soldiers, 
porters, assHlrirers^ workmen, and poor old women, and 
is more frequented than the inner or covered Byt Bazary, 
which ccoiusts of a narrow alley, having stalls on either 
side, surmounted with poles, on which the goods are 
suspended. Here every article of wearing apparel, that 
eastern luxury or fancy can invent, may be met with 
second-hand. Purification, in the event of purchase, is 
essential, and in time of pestilence the vicinity of the 
Byt-Bazary ought to be avoided by all those who do not 
belong to the hazardous sect of non-contagioniats. 

It is now affirmed that, in the event of Constantinople - 
being visited by^the plague, Byt-Bazary will be closed, 
and all second-hand . articles, susceptible of conveying 
disease, seized and burned*. -This regulation, if adhered 
to, cannot &il to prove beneficial. External quarantine 
restrictions contribute, no doubt, to ward off the scourge ; 
but, BO long as the Byt-Bazary and other channels of 
propagation are permitted to exist, its duratioa and 
intensity, when once imported, must daily receive fresh, 
aliment. 

Unfortunately, the most essential point connected 
with quarantine regulations appears to be neglected. 

' Articles held to be moBt eusceptible of commimicatiDg contagion 
ue Ulinul Bubstanesfl, coins, hot bread, silks, vooUena, cottoiis, and 
fOrs, cipedBlljr tbow of oats. Water is lield to be a neutralizer of the 
evil, aad wood a noncondiictor. Intenae heat is likcwiBe an indubitable 
pnrifler, as proved by recent interesting experiments at Alexandria. 
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HeMDTM are Ulaai to prerent tlie iiitn>d(icti(Hi of tlu 
diMded mabuly; bnt nothing is done to pnnfy the citj, 
or to render the mo«t populooB parts less susceptible of 
inoeolation, propsgKtion, or Belf-generati(»i. The filtli 
Meomnkted in the most frequented qiutters, at oertun 
points near the harbour, are of tfaenuelveB sufficient tai 
produce spontaneous pestilence, I'his evil might be 
remedied, Ist, by enforcing external cieanlineai^ and e^>e- 
«»lly ia the Christian uid Jewish quarters, the most 
filthy of the whole ; 2ndly, by the establiidmient of r»- 
golar scaTengers, whose duty is now principally per- 
fiumed by dogs; and Srdly, by widening the approaclm 
to the water, and by laying down iron sewers for carry- 
ing off the abominable accumulations to a distance (rf 
KHne twenty <v thirty feet into the carrent. 

It mort not be understood from this that the city ia 
BnfVOTided with drains. All great streets and publio 
places are undermined with vaulted eewers, connected 
. with the houses by Bubsidiary drune. In no city is 
gicater attention p«d to certain internal and indispensable 
conveniences. Bnt there is no pnbho inspector t^ 
■ewers or publio ways in Stambol. The lepairs of snb- 
■idiary conduits depend upon private individuals, and 
the great sewere, which traverse the property of varions 
wakoofs^ are under the charge of these institntions. 

Some of these sewers were ooDstructed by the 
Byzantines, and are of equal solidity and of the same 
materials as their cisterns. Others were established 
under successive Sultans hj the administrations of 
mosque. Bepain are seldom required, or at all events 
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enfiwced. When absolutely neceasuy, as recently oo> 
enrred Id the long street which we have just quitted, its 
■pK^rietor, the watoof of Sultan Bajazet, waa reluct- 
antly induced to undertake the operation. The oon" 
•tmctioa of the oity is suoh, howerer, that little obstme* 
tion takes place, and repairs are not often required, save 
when the conduits traTerse horizontal quarters. Having 
ahnost daily visited divers portions of the city, I am 
able to affirm that the qnarters inhabited by the MosleA 
population are far superior in cleanliness to thoso 
peopled by the Christians and Jews ; and, taking ona 
part with another, that the whole is leas filthy than tha 
finest towns in Sicily or Portugal. 

Nature has done more for the salubrity of Stambol 
than for any other great city. It is erected upon a 
succession of gentle eminences, the culminating points of 
which occupy a long ridge, intersecting the whole from 
east to west; while their flanks dip into the sea and 
the harbour, or descend into the Lykus rivulet, which 
divides the fifth and the sixth from the seventh hill. A 
eoDBtant currwt, fed by the waters of Ali Bey and 
Kihat £hana riven, which unite in one stream about 
a mile above Eyoub, seta out of the tideless harbour at a 
moderate rate, and produces little backwater, unless 
when a oontinnation of southerly winds checks the flow 
irom the Bosphoms, and, causing a shock between the 
waters of the channel and those of the Propontis, drives 
back a portion of the downward stream into the bar* 
bonr. 

On the other hand the oarrent, running from the 
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Black Sea, at an average of five miles an hour, bears 
forcibly against Seraglio Point, and, sweeping by 
Tophana and the mouth of the Golden Horn,. carries off 
any deposits that might otherwise accumulate, so that 
the outside waters are of crystal clearness at all 



Upon an average, the north wind preVails at least 
three hundred out of three hundred and eixty-five days, 
unless perhaps during an hour or two after dawn in 
summer, when the sontherly breeze cornea tempered 
firom Olympus. The quantity of water that falls an- 
nually is fully adequate for all purposes of vegetation, 
as well as for the supply of the apriugs and rills, which 
feed the Bends, and thence furnish the requisite nourish- 
ment to the taksim. Although the rains fall more 
abundantly in autumn and early spring than at any 
other season, they are not periodical. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they come down heavily, and during many days in 
summer, as occurred in August, 184'3. At the same 
time there is a deficiency of night dew; thus vegetation 
upon the slopes soon becomes parched, and fruits and 
vegetables, excepting those grown during the eold 
months, are insipid and ephemeral. 
. The divisions of the year are seasonable. The winter, 
which commences about the end of December, is not 
severe. Snow falls, but it rarely rests upon the ground. 
Summer, when once set in, is steady and not over 
warm, and autumn admirably temperate and invigo- 
rating. Spring ia, however, tardy, and the most un- 
pleasant of the four seaaoas. During this period and the 
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end of winter, tha piercing north, north-east, and 
north-wfflt winds, appropriately called kara yell (black 
wind), sweep down from the Balkan, or across the Black 
Sea, ioc)d-bf their passage over the Caucasus. But, as 
^ready shown, the medium temperature is moderatei 
and the vicinity not exposed to extremes of heat or 
cold. 

With s31 this, Constantinople is not a healthy place. 
Fevers, gastric affections, inflammatory compkinta, and 
derangements of the digestive system, are prevalent. 
But this may be attributed to unwholesome and unaub- 
staatial food, and likewise to the sudden variations of 
temperature, which frequently mark a difference of 
thirty degrees, Fahrenheit, between mid-day and sun- 
set.. 

Tha , temperature of the Bosphorus climate appears 
of late years to have undergone considerable modifica- 
tions. .Old inhabitants affirm that the cold is less 
intense, and the summer heat less violent. Several 
historians of the Lower Empire assert that, during the 
reigns of Arcadius, Constantino Copronymos, Duoas, 
&e., the Propontis was on some occasions beset .with 
ice, so as to impede navigation; on others, the Bos- 
phorus was so completely frozen over, that men and 
beasts were enabled to cross from shore to shore, 
during many days. The last occnrred during the years 
of our Lord 601 and 934, and the others in 753, 764, 
928, and 1232. It is likewise recorded, that the sum- 
mer heats were now and then so intense, and the 
drought so prolonged, that the fruits of the earth were 
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barned; the leay«i fell loorohed from the treea; tb« 
cattle perished by thoiuaodB for want of nonriduneot ; 
and the rills and spriaga that fed the aqnednots, being 
dried up, water became more precioua than wine, and 
nooarse waa had to distant places for a supply. This 
haj^ned nnder JoHtinian and Theodoaius, and likewise 
under Sultan Murad III. and the fratricide Mohammed 
III. 

Frosts at present are never ssrere, nor even pereep- 
tible during the middle of the day, except in the shaded 
and narrow valleys. Extraordinary dronghts are like- 
wise unknown. Many years have therefore elapsed since 
a fethwa from die Sheikh Islam smnmoned the people 
to diree days* fJMting and penitence at home, and to 
three days' congregation and public prayer in the open 
fields, in order to implore Almighty Providence to avert 
the scourge of &mine and pestilence, produced or aag'' 
mented by overlong duration of intense heat*. 

These solenmities must have been equally imposing 
and affecting. On the appointed day of congregation, 
the Sheikh of Aya Sofia, as chief imSm of the cityf , 
escorted by other imperial sheikhs, and a numeroua 
retinue of priests, proceeded to the Ok Maidany, There 
he ascended the marble pnlpit near the Sultan's kioshk, 
whence the ej6 commands a glorions prospect, bounded 

* The esti«mea of beat tni cold are atii to be inimu-^l to plsgne, bat 
dniingthe terrible pestilence that r&TBged CongtsDtiii'ople in 1812, the 
maUdy attunsd its gnatect inteontjin September, the hottest month ot 

■*■ This sheilih, oi dean, takes immediate precedence after tbe Sheikh 
Idam, in all zeligioiii eeienunues, and ia one of the piinoipal Oolema. 
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on one side by die lar PropcwtU aod ■now-ospped 
By thiniaQ nmge, and oa the oitw by Alem Dagb aod 
the neanr hills of Ana, whose aludowa. rest upon the 
orystal bosMU of the Boe^^onu. la the prosenee of ths 
Sultan, his coort and ministers^ and of all the grand 
dignitaries and oolema, surrounded bj a mighty con- 
course of people, the venerable Sheikh awaited the pro- 
pitious moment. Then, as the first red streaks at the 
rising son were perceptible above the Asiatia hills, he 
tamed his face towards the Kehbla, raised his arms to 
heaven, and invited the vart multitude to jffayer in the 
{(blowing words :— 

" Implore the mercy of thy God— of that great and 
moat mennful Lord, who is the water of life, the 
qnickener of the living and the dead — the fountain of 
hope, and the spring of eternal bounty. Praise be to 
GK>d !— To Him tlie immortal I He can cause clouds to 
descend, and pour forth regenerating rain: praise Him— 
glorify Him — supplicate Him. Amen .' amen !^ 

Thereupon, three hundred thousand foreheads bent 
to the earth, breasts were smitten, garments rent, and 
tears shed, in token of contrition and supplication; 
and the voices of young and old, great and small, rich 
and poor, half stifled with soIm and groans, responded, 
"Allah hon Ackbar! Allah, Allah Ackbar ! Am£n! 
Amfiu ! (mercy)." Such a spectacle, at moments of 
public calamity, resulting from the sword, pestilence, or 
fiunine, most be eminently calculated to excite profound 
emotions. The cause, the place, the presence of the 
Sultan, ihe mighty concourse, the beaaty of the ex> 
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quinte proq)ect, cootraating gailj with the moarufnl 
motivee for asaeniblf — all can be better compnheDded 
than described. But to be well underatood, the people 
must be known, the place visited, and psrhaps, the 
terrible (nlamity felt or witnessed — from which infliction 
may Ahnighty Providence henceforth shield the noble 
city! 

Public prayers, that is, in the open air, were first 
appointed during the reign of Murad III. (a.d. 1592). 
The city was then ravaged by a plague, which daily 
carried off some fifteen hundred souls. The provinces 
were desolated by civil war, and continued drought 
scorched the earth and exhausted the springs; so that 
those who escaped sword and pestilence risked death 
from thirst and hunger. The city was plunged into 
mourning. Night after night, during four mouths, the 
warning groans of the terrible camel announced the 
departure of many victims*. 

Men thought the last day was at hand, lu order to 
deprecate Almighty wrath, Murad, by advice of his 
visdrs and oolema, ordered three days' fast and pnblio 
prayer. 

The Ok Maidany, from its elevated position, free 
space, and vicinity, was selected for this purpose. The 
minber (pulpit) of marble, which attracts the notice of 

■ It is mppoied that a bUfb camel mvigibly perunbaUteH the dtjr 
during plague, and Icneelii groaninK before the docn of the foredoomed. 
One of (be hmlluematioiu of those who ue seized with plague, ia the 
appearance of a black dog. I hsTe Bpokea to more than one peraon who 
had been attacked with bsd BymptomB, and ihey have declared tbeir 
belief in tbia deluaion. 
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tnrellerii at the preeent day, was erected for the par- 
pose, and upon the 11th of September, the- Sultan 
ascended to thia spot, attended by his court and by the 
whole population. Upwards of four hundred and &fty 
thousand souls of all ages and sexes we said to have 
been assembled upon this Bolemu occasion. For three 
days the city was deserted, and the parched herbage of 
the Ok Maidany was watered with contrite tears. Of 
this multitude, hundreds never returned. Those who 
carried plague in their bosoms died, and were forthwith 
buried in the adjacent cemetery. Others that might 
bave escaped, caught the fell disease by contact with the 
infected. But uoue repined. 

" The hand of destiny, immutable and nnaroidable, 
was there! — the hand that has enchained man to the 
commission of good or evil, without reserve or free will.^* 
Such at least is the error of the vulgar and ignorant, 
who misinterpret the sense of the Koorau and sacred 
writings, and, mistaking God's indubitable foreknow- 
ledge for immutable judgments, hold themselves to 
be foredoomed, and incapable of free action. This 
doctrine is, however, repudiated by all well-educated 
persons, as contrary to the letter of the Kooran, and of 
repeated fethwas, issued by the most esteemed and 
learned men : in proof of which, let us terminate this 
chapter with the first eoura of the Kooran and a 
fethwa, the latter written by Bekhja Abdullah Effendy, 
Sheikh Islam under Mahmoud I. in 1729. 

Fataha or Fatakat. (Ist. Chapter of the Kooran). 
*' Praise be to Ciod, the Lord of all creatures ! The 
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moit mereiftJ, the King of the day of jAJgment ! Theo 
do we Worehip, and of Thee do we beaeech aaaiatancel 
Direct UB in the ri^t path, in the way of those to whom 
thoa haat been gracious — not of thrae ^aiort whom 
thou art incensed, nor of those who have gone aatray!'" 
Felhaa, relative to free-will in Man. 

Question. " Should Achmet, a Musselman, den; the 
free-will of man, by declaring God the Creator to be ths 
cause of all his creatures^ actions, to what paniahment is 
he condemned by the relifiious codef" Ansieer. "To 
ttaxevr his profesHion of faith, and the ceremony of hi* 
marriage; and if he still persist in his error, he mkbiis 
sbath/' 

Thug, according to the religions code, any mwa be> 
lieving in immutable predeetination is regarded as so, 
incorrigible traducer of divine beneficence, and a dis^ 
believer in the free will of thought and action bestowed 
\>y the Almi^ty on all his creatures. 
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CHAPTER in. 

FINGER GATE ; INLATERSt WAX-CHANDLBBS; COOK< 
SHOPS AND COOKERY; DOMESTIC HABITS; IN< 
TEMPEEANCEi BUTCHBE'S MBATj BAKERS AND 
BREAD; UILLERS AND MEAUMEN. 

It ia mm requisite to mention some three or four 
trades, not exercised within the bazars, but BBsentially 
illuBtratire of domestic manners. Let us tlien ucend 
to Divan Y0II7; » great thoroughfare, intersecting ths 
city from east to west. For this purpose it is necessary 
to pass through Pannak (finger) Kapoossy, which 
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divides the extenwl Byt Bazwy from the adjacent 
rtreets*. 

Ihia gate owes its deii^ation to the followiag event. 
In the days of Bajazet II., a shop, immediatelj conti- 
guous, was occupied hy a sergetjee, named Majiarj Ali 
Agba. He was an HuDgariac renegade, and retired 
janissary, who enjoyed a pensioa from the Sultan, as 
compensation for his left arm, and for the thumb and 
three fingers of the right hand, lost in fighting against 
the Christian army at the celebrated battle of Mohatz. 

Ali Agha was, to all appearance, a man of most austere 
habits, inflexible temperance, rigid honesty, and fanatical 
devotion ; so that be was r^arded as a model of piety 
and probity by his neighbours. It was his custom to 
open Iiis stall at dawn, to remain there till the gates were 
half closed, and then to withdraw, no one knew whither. 
It was frequently observed, however, that he possessed 
valuable articles, better fitting one of the rich bezestanly, 
than a mutilated retailer of cracked crockery and rusty 
weapons. A jewel-hilted poniard was remarked at one 
time beneath the folds of his dirty red waist girdle; on 
another, a splendid diamond sparkled upon his remaining 
finger; and, on a third, a precious pearl rosary was ob- 
served protruding from the faded money bag carried in 
his bosom.' 

This gave rise to some gossip among the old sergetjee ; 

but as fortune distinguishes neither the halt from the 

lame, nor the blind from the qaick-sigbted, and as no man 

at Stambol troubles himself with his neighbour's affairs, 

* Harked F in the plan of bams. 
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anlewi he becomes troublesome to the quarter (mahal) in 
which he resides, the possession of these and other costly 
articles was attributed to one of those ohanoes, which 
occur to men whose star is in the asoendant. 

It chanced, however, during winter, that the lieutenant 
of the bash tohokadar of. a remote and desolate quarter 
near Karly Kapou, went his night rounds, accompanied 
by half-a-dozen yamaks*. Upon turning the comer of a 
deserted alley, near the sea-side, they suddenly encoun- 
tered a man carrying a large sack, apparently filled with 
old raiment. Although midnight was past, and honest 
citizens were not nsnally met with at this hour, the naib 
returned the man's " salute of peace," and w^ked on-: 
ward. But the last yamak, on passing by, raised his 
lantern in the stranger's face, and called out, " Mashallah! 
What brings Majiary AH Agba into this quarter of the 
city, and at this time of night!'' 

*' What are you braying about, you long-ear!" ex- 
claimed the natb. ** Wliose dog are you, that you think 
proper to howl as if your tail was on fire! How shall we 
catch thieves, if you do not keep silence!" 

" By die naib's head, I think we have caught one 
already," replied the yamak; "unless this man be much 
changed, since he ate the Sultan's bread in the fifty-fifth 
oda. Come, Majiary Ali Aj^h^" continued he, address- 
ing the carrier of the sack, "let me lighten your back of 
that load and examine its contents." 

* The baoh toliokBdar wu the ohief police officer atUcliea to Uie 
Grand Vizir. He had a naib (deputy) in each quarter. The yomal 
weie eergeMita of police, whom dat; it waa to patrole at night. 
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*'Go yonrway, Selim Tehaoosh," replied Ali'Agba, 
ft>r he it was; "f^ your way! Give me no diit to eat, 
or I will complain to the bash tohokadar. It is time 
diat he ahoidd know faow his people arrest and innilt 
honest citizens; poor, maimed janissarira. Begone.' be- 
gone! Let me carry this sack to a Mend's hoase, to 
barter for other goods." 

"Goods!^ echoed another yamak, '^Waiy! waiyf 
fine goods, indeed! Come quick, nub. Seb, eom- 
radee ! By my beard and soul, here is a man's foot peep* 
ing out from the sack." 

To be brief, the patrole immediately Hnnoanded Ali 
Agha, tore open the sack, and there discorered the naked 
and still palpitating body (^ a man — dead, but without 
apparent marks of violence. Therenpan they cmnpellod 
Ali Agha to resnme his load, and proceeded with him to 
the nearest guard-house; where he and his burden were 
locked up together. The following morning, the bash 
tchokadar and grand vizir were informed of the event. 
Ali Agha was put on his trial, and the following facts 
were brought to light. 

Ali Agha, it appeared, possessed a house in s thinly- 
inhabited qoarter near Nariy Kapon. Here he lived in 
good style, and passed his nights in feasting and drinking. 
But he took care to enter after dusk, and to d^wrt before 
sunrise, so that his face was scarcely known to the few 
householders who dwelt in this secluded quarto*. Many 
dissolute characters resorted, however, to his house, but 
never saw him; for he purchased females, whom he com- 
pelled to lore young men to his abode, where they were 
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admitted by agardeQ-gste, and there abandoned tbem- 
selvee to vice and debauchery with these unfortunatQ 
B}Tens. Of these rerellers, some, who postesaed rich 
dresses, jewels, or arms, never reorosaed the threshold, 
and few departed without being robbed. 

Those disposed of could tell no secrets, whilst those 
plundered were ashamed to complain to the police, lest 
they should suffer in person and faonoor. Ali Agha 
trusted to his young females to perform the part of pick- 
pockets, and, with the aid of an old negress, took upon 
himself the task of assassin. The modewhich he adopted 
was as iugenions aa it was effective. 

Having administered powerful nazcotica in the wines 
served to his intended victims, All Agha waited until 
the potion had taken effect; then, upon a signal given by 
one of the young women, he entered the sleeper's cham- 
ber, and with the ^d of the old n^ress, perforated the 
victim's brain, by means of a sharp bodkin firmly attached 
to the remaining finger and stump of his right hand. 
Instant death always ensuing, he and his abominable 
assistant stripped the corpse, and mther buried it in the 
garden, or, placing it in a sack, conveyed it to the sea 
wall, whence it was oast into the Propontis. The negreas, 
i^id two or three of the unhappy accessories to these 
tragedies, confessed that many persons had thus been 
deprived of life. 

The trial being ended, and the guilt of all parties 
proved, die negress and culpable females were strangled^ 
and, the murderer's house having been razed, his punish- 
ment ensued. This was commensurate with his crimes. 
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He was first condacted to the corner where he trafficked in 
the fruits of his atroci^. Here the finger with which he 
perpetrated the mnrders was crushed between the adja- 
cent gates. Then, being conveyed back to the spot 
where his den of iniquity previously stood, he was im- 
paled alive. This ternble sentence was carried into 
effect to the satisfaction of the whole city, and the gate 
received and retained its designation, in commemoration 
of the monster's infamy. 

On the outside of Paimak Kapooesy'is a narrow alley, 
principally tenanted by a better class of sergetjee. Old 
enamels, talismans, Persian kaleoons (pipes), ivory aud 
ebony spoons, and an endless variety of antique objects, 
are strewed or piled around their narrow shops. Here 
also may be purchased finely inscribed sentences from the 
Kooran, Mashallahs, and Sultan's toughra; but I endea- 
voured in vain to procure a specimen of the fine Persian 
tiles that ornament the mosques. 

- At the termination of this alley is the animated and 
crowded thoronghfare called Divan Yolly. This long 
street commences at the Bab-y-Houmayoom (imperiid 
gate of the Seraglio), near the south-east angle of Ajra 
Sofia: ekirtingthe north endofthe At Maidany, it passes 
between Bin bir Direk cistern and the beautiful mauso- 
leum of Sultan Mahmoud II*. It then traverses the 
ancient Forum Constantini, now reduced to a small 
apace called Yanmish Tash Mai'dany, behind which the 
smoke-disfigured and shattered shafl of the celebrated 

■ The length o[ the At Haidany ttma north to south U aa nearl; a* 
pocaible SG4 yttd^i its bnodth bom eait to ireit, 193. 
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forptijTj colnmn, erected a.d, 330, by Constantme, 
rises above the guard-bouse and baker'a shop, by which 
its base is concealed*. 

Bivan Yolly tben ooatlaues in a western direction to 
the south of Sultan Bajazet and the Seraskor Square. 
After forming the street called Direk Yolly (the colon- 
nade), it passes at the back of the Shahzsdeb mQsqne, 
and thence by the Saddle and Shoe Markets to the 
mosque of Mohammed II., the court of 'which it inter- 
sects. Thence prolonging its tortaous course along the 
lidge of the fourth, fifth, and sixth hills, it terminates 
at the Adrianople Qate. 

A few yards westward of the *' Bnmed Column" ia the 
mosque, called Atik (old) All Pacha, to distinguish it 
from four other mosques more recently erected by pashaa 
of the same name. This mosque is admired for the 
beauty of its fa9ade, and especially for the elegance of the 
marble entrance, the entablature of which is adorned 
with ^ded inscriptions of the finest epoch of calligraphy. 
The door of the court is contiguous to the college, hoi^i- 
tal, and mausoleum of the renowned grand vizer Sinan 
Pasha, conqueror of Yemen. Opposite to these edifices 
reside the sedeQelar (workers in inlaid articles), one of 
the neatest and most ancient trades in the city. The 
early Arabs learned the art of inlaying ebony and other 
woods from the Hindoos, and, although neither the for- 
mer nor die Turks ever attained the same perfection as 
their masters, some highly finished specimens are to be 
if the ihaA we irittiin tlie bnck ihop of 
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m«t with at GonstMitiDOpId. Among oilier relies of th« 
kiad are the doors of EriTaa kioshk, m the Seraglio, md 
the old state galley mentioned in a preceding ohaptar. 
' The principal articles now nunnfaotoied are — 
' 1. Skemla, low eight-lt$[ged octangular tables, of dif- 
ferent diameters, used for meals or other domestic par- 
{toses. 

' S. Sandook (boxes), of Tariooa sizes, fat locking np 
jewels, gold and papers. 

' 8. A'ma (small hand mirroTs), like the twlet-glasses 
tised by English ladies. These articles an made of cedar 
or chestnut wood, and are inlaid with triangular or dia- 
tnond-shaped pieces of motber-o^pearl and torttMse^ll, 
fonning a bright and r^ular mosaic. 

4. Beshik (cradles), the extremities of wbicdi are 
carved with open patterns, inlaid in the same mnmer'^. 
Those employed in the imperial harem are extremely 
rich, and some of considerable antiquity. They are 
carved in graceful open patterns, inlaid on both sidea 
with the finest materials, and studded with cdlver bosses, 
in.the centre of which are precious stones, 

5. Farash (dust shot-ela); these articles have been 
described when treating of mats, in the first Tolume. 
'But the most beautiful and original articles made by the 
trade are rakhia (Kooran raats), seen in the toorbas, and 
parmaklyk (balustrades, or railingB-f*,) 

Koorans, enveloped in embroidered coverings, repose 
tipon rakhia, when not in the hands of totwbadars (goar- 
dians)] or Kooran readers, who we divided into tlffee 

• See Tignette at commencement of thig cluster. 
t See vignette, Tol. ii. c. t. 
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—viz. ], Adshft, Vfhoae duty it 18 to TOlieve aoh 
other, between dawn and Bunset, in reading certain pw» 
tiotiB; so that the task of hurrying through' the whole 
volume IB thna com^Jeted within tjie required period. 
S, Devr, who read or recite the whole book from begins 
Ding to end, within two, three, or more daya. And 3> 
l<raat, who either chant or recite from memory at prayer 
liourB. When men learn the whole Koor^ by heattt 
and are able to repeat any given <^pter or verse 
when called upon, they are termed H^ey {o! happy 
memwy.) 

The learned but unskilful commander of Ifejib owed 
Ilia name and advanoemeut to this talmt. He waa » 
Circassian by birth, came to seek his fortune at Coff- 
stantinople, was placed amtHig the imperial pages, and, ■ 
Aom his powers of memory and the melody of his vcucsv 
was appointed Kooran reciter to the Sultan. Facility of 
Viemory and harmoiiy of voice were ungular recom- 
aaendatioDs for a soldier. But the bane of Turkey, h 
the emplc^ment and advancement o! men through the 
«apriee of sovereign wiU, or throu^ pernicious court 
intrigues*. 

Parmaklyk are the inlaid balustrades that inclose the 
-gigantic sandooka (biers) of Sultuia and Sultana Validaa, 
and sometimes of married Sultanas. These rulings i^e 
nch and elegant: witness that of Sultan Mahmoad IL 

* Deplarabto praofb of this system luve beaa more notorioos nftliili 
;tba lut twelve mantha tiun Ett uiy period witbia Uie laat tinmty'yean. 
Blind to retoltd, deaf la Mviae, and regvdlMB of mmingB, Biza Piwha 
and his aunariUa are fast hurrying Turkey to a erislt UM to henelf, 
and most injoiioua toJlM IbMmA cf OmM &itaiti,Im oidy iinceM •!];, 
S 2 
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and that recently placed round the tomb of hia nnfor- 
tnn&te daughter, Saliha. The former is carved in fan- 
tastic devices, representing flowers and foliage, and la 
inl&id with large flakes of mother of pearl with ebony 
tracery. The biers of princea and nnraairied princesses 
aie not inclosed, and are of smaller dimensions tbaa 
these of Sultana. Parmaklyk, being regarded as symbols 
of royalty, are not placed round the biers of individuals 
unconnected with the imperial family. 

The next trade of importance in this street is that of 
the tufenkjee (guusmiths), who also exercise that i^ 
locksmiths. Having spoken at length on the subject of 
arms, I will pass the gunsmiths, and proceed by the 
Valida Sultana Bath to the broader portion of Divan 
' Yolly, upon the northern side of which are a range of 
ahops tenanted by bakal (grocers) and balmoomjee (wax- 
ohandlers). 

The latter sell tapers of all colours and dimennons^ 
from the common twist used by us for sealing letters, 
and called "rats"^ by the French, to the gigantic candles 
placed at the head of biers in silver shemdui (candle- 
sticks) of corresponding noagnitude*. These, generally 
limited to imperial mausoleums, are sometimes met with 
in the tombs of saints or dervish eheikha. The prin- 
cipal market for these articles is at the extremity of 
Ozoon Tcharshy, near the dried fruit bazar, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Bal Kapan (honey magazine). 
Supplies of wax are drawn from Trebizonde, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and the Archipelago islands; especially from 
Syra, celebrated for its excellent honey. 
* S«e vignette in vol i. c. Tii. 
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In imperisl palaces and housea of the f^reat it is cns- 
tomaiy to place waz-Iighte of different colours in the 
chandeliers; green, pink, and light blue are preferred. 
Sometimes thejr are entirely gilt and festooned with 
waxen flowers. But wax-lights are luxuries used only 
by the h^her classes. Brilliant light is not required. 
Parties or conTivial meetings after dark are rare. Few 
people read, fewer work; and in most cases lights are 
pat out, and families retire to rest, about ten o''clock in 
all seasons. 

The waz-«handlers' guild venerate Shem, son of Noah, 
as their patron. He it was that invented wax tapers. 
"When the ark was already afloat, a swarm of bees settled 
Upon the roof. Shem, seeing this, removed them care- 
fully to a warm comer, where they hived and multiplied. 
When the ark rested upon Mount Aruat, near the spot 
where the convent of Etchmiazin now stands, Shera took 
(he wax, melted it in an earthen pot, and dipped therein 
stri{» of wool. These, when cool, he rolled in his hands, 
and thus made the first twisted taper, or "rat de cave." 
From this cause Shem is also venerated as the patron of 
apiaries. 

The next portion of Divan Yollj is tenanted by 
dealers of all possible denominations, except upon the 
northern side, where, for a space of sorae Jifby yards, the. 
cemetery of Sultan Bajazet is separated from the street 
hy a wall perforated with iron gratings. Through these 
ipay be seen a confused assemblage of tombstones, over- 
diadowed by lofty cypresses, entwined with vines and' 
pliant parasites. This cemetery is regarded as exceeding 
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half, on'aMannt et ito foimdGr''s aaactHj*, It coatalnB 
the tomba of uaay eminent personages; amoBg othent 
that ctf Abdullah Efiendy, restorer of tlw adjaeeat 
lifarary. Aa.Arabie iosviption, on the irall am i»e of 
liM gratings, iitfaniu the fsithfial that "tha laat si^ of 
the Tirtnoua ia more fragrant than the odour of roMs.^ 
This cemetery is a favourite reeting^plaee of imperial 
kadinns and wealth; ladies. 

This portion of the city is intweating to itrangcn 
towards the hour of sunset prayer. It b the prtneipal 
passage through which grand dignitaries and pubUo func- 
tionaries return to their reeidenoee ^er traneaetin^ 
linsiaess at the Porte, Some few, snch as the Grand 
Viair, Seraeker, Capudan Pasha, Heis Effendy, Gnyut 
Marshal, Director-general of Artillery, Hekim Boshy, 
and others, employ carriages, but the greater part ride. 
Until lately the use of carriages was restricted to the 
Sultanas family and the Q-rand Vizir. Indeed the Sultan 
himself rarely aTails himself <A tiiia privilege ; and, unleet 
upiHi extraordinwy occasions, such, for instance, as tb» 
grand review already i^token of, never adopts a mode ot 
conveyance which is considered unmanly and unorthodox* 
Thus it is that the Sheikh Islam invariably rides. 

The carriages usually employed are old-faBhioned and 
heavy caleehes imported Aem Vienna. HaUl, Biza, 

* A. enriona iiwtaDce of Bajuet'a mpentition is di«cl(»ed in the fbl' 
loving fkob During ' bis latter jeara be ordered the dnat &om hia 
lUffiae and elotkea to be oateAill; pranrred io & box, for the pnipos* 
vt being placed tinder bii body when intened, in virtae of theie irords 
of the Prophet : " He whose feet Bb»U have been corered with dnst ot 
tliepsA of God dull thereby be preserved from bell&e." 
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Bi&i, and Aolnmet Fetliy Pa^bas, have hovever latio- 
dued ebariots; and Mebemet Ali of Tophana drirea in 
A low modern phaiit<m. The horses, bred in the Mae»- 
dmiui whI TheaealiaD districts, and well adapted for 
diaagbt, an covered vrith heavy and tawdry harnesa^ 
and driven hj a Bulgarian saiss, in the ooauaon peasant's 
dress. A eeeoad saiss atanda up behind, accompauiod 
Bometimes bj a footman, and now aad th«i replaced by 
Ml mtenat ofitoer of the Pasha^B boueehold, with a sword 
girt to his leins. la moat cases the vehicles move at a 
dow pace, a useful precantion in narrow, crowded, and 
d«f>k«ably paved atreets. 

The curiages of the Vizir and Sera^er are followed 
}ty eeoretaries aod aides-de-eamp oa horsebaolE, and by 
WVffial cavass ou foot. One of the firmer, the divitdar 
(utkstand-bearM'), oarries hia t^iiers povtft^io Blaa<{ aatoaa 
im shoaldert; another bears the pipe i» its cloth case; 
bat, generaUy speaking, all attendants are on foot. 
Indies, even those of the Sultan, are restricted to the uaa 
of arabas df»rn by oxen, or to the incommodioiu 
velucUa e^ed telekae*. 

When poblic fanetimaries ride, they are followed by 
one or more mounted officers and attendaBte; but on all 
aecasious their ea^w and memal servants follow cm foot 
Iiet the master's ooodition be what it may, his aaisa iar- 
variably walks by his left side, with lui right baud rest- 
ing upoo the crupper. He carries over his shoolder the 

' ' See vignetbi, toL iiL & i, Franli coKclmukeiB have ncsntlj esta- 
bOahed tkemselm. OneoftltMe&oiiiTiwuiiMSMtHpblswwkAt^ 
IB Dm "littUbaiTiBg grouse" 
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cloth used for covering saddle and hone when his master 
dismounts, and is prepared to hold both bridle and 
stirrup. Ssiss are with few exceptions stont and active 
Bulgarians; not because Turks are averse to perform 
BDch fuBctions — witness ass and mule drivers, all Mos- 
lems — but becanse jashiou or custom sanctions the prac- 
tice, in the same manner that we may prefer Scotch 
gardenerB or Norfolk gamekeepers. 

Having made oar way through the throng of passengers 
and itinerant dealers in fruit, cheese, sweetmeats, fish, 
and vegetables, and pushed aside many asses laden with 
bread, sent hither by distant bakers about sunset prayer, 
let us seek a convenient place for refreshment. None 
can be more appropriate than the shop of Hadjy Must^ 
Effendy, one of the most celebrated kab&bjy in the city. 
It is necessary to premise by observing that all cook-' 
shops are thus designated; and although the term kab£h 
is, par excellence, ascribed to slices of lamb or mutton, 
it means anything roasted. Thus we have chestnut, 
Indian com, fowl, lamb, kid, and game kabibs; nay, 
even dilsooz (roasted human hearts), a figurative term 
indicating the extreme efiects of Cupid^s burning in- 
roads on the mortal coil. 

Few strangers visit Stambol without essaying the 
merits of kabfibs; and, provided that they be not too 
civilized to eat with their fingers, without which it is 
impossible to appreciate the merits of this succulent 
dish, none will depart without deairmg to carry Hadjy 
Mustafa in their train. The immortal Careme, whose 
noblest boast was hie mode of instantly serving IVapo- 
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Icon's ancertaih appetite, and still more nncertaih leisure, 
with hot roast fowls and cresses, could not have been: 
more prompt with his saccesaion of crisply-roasted pallets' 
than is the worthy Hadjy with his relays of smakiDg. 
kababs. 

The shop of this worthy man is situated on the south 
side of Bivaa Yolly. Tlie open front is ornamented 
with a clean marble counter, upon which are deposited 
fine lettuces, bowls of yaoort and keimak (clotted milk 
and cream), from Eyoub and the Sweet Waters, skewers 
of mutton ready to be converted into kababs, giblets for 
making soup and ragouts, rice for pilafs, sheep's heads 
and trotters for various dishes, fat fowls for stewing 
and roasting, pumpkin and vine-leaf dolmae, toorshan 
(pickles), and a variety of other articles agreeable to 
eastern palates. The walls are furnished with shelves, 
supporting handsome china bowls, cups, and glasses. 
From the roof are suspended quwters or halves of sweet, 
but not overfat, mutton ; whilst one or two of their live 
and innocent relatives maybe seen in the back garden 
chewing the end of philosophy, unconscious of or re- 
signed to their doom. 

Mustafa's shop is divided into two portions. . At one 
end ia the owner's throne. There be rules over the vases 
of syrup and preserved, fruits, intended for concocting 
khoshab, or the ftesh fruits and lemons, whose juices are 
converted into sherbet; while glasses of crystal water 
from Kara Koulak and Mir Akhor springs await de- 
mand. At the opposite extremity are the stoves, on 
which bum slow charcoal fires. Here the skewers for 
z3 
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routa and the eauoepana for stews and dtdnuui are io, 
readiness. At tha back is a raised platfona, famished 
with low stools, where " the general" enjoy themselTea. 
Above this is a go-^orj to which persons cS higher degree 
are conducted, being cleaner and more airy. In ths 
corner is a small foantain. There ^Intions are per- 
fimned; or, if required, a waiter ^tends with metal 
ewer and baran, and aids in this important teiminatioa 
to all repasts. 

' One of the dainties on the happy mixture of which 
Hadjy Mustafa prides himself is kkooh&b. This berer- 
ftge, though nearly related to, moat not be confounded 
with, sherbet. The latter is slightly acidulated, and in 
general made of fresh lemon, quince, <»ange, or cheiry 
juice, or of candied grapes, mulberries, and Damascuf 
jdunu, squeezed or diluted in cold water, and thus drunk 
at all hours. Bnt the khoE^fib (agreeable water) forms 
the termination t^ all (»thodox dinners, and ic composed 
of preeecred fruits or syrups, snch as Aidiu pomegranate^ 
Mardin plums, Damascus and Bokhara apricots, Rodosto 
peaches, Scala Nuova cherries, Beybek atrawberriee, 
Adrianople roses, tamarinds, and so forth. 

The art of o^wcocting khoah^b is considered difficult. 
The young black agbas and pages of the imperial palace 
are said to be adepts in diis and other culinary prac- 
tices. A proficient in the art of making khosh^b, who 
liad been educated among the imperial pages, gave me a 
receipt which will be found below*. 

* " Take refiaed augu', pour npon it a snSicient qnuitity of roM- 
WBter, lioil it, cMt off tbe sanm, and let it repose. When oool, add 
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Altboogh khoibfib tuid eLerbet are dUtinct bererago^ 
the manafaotamH b«loBg to the guild of cooks. Tb^ 
wre ibva boaonnUy eoonwtad with that noUe art, to 
-^ioh tb» most illHfltrioBB mm of all Batiou hare paid, 
aad will o«ttiaue to pay, coBBtaat homage. There aie 
TuioDB kinds of sfaeibets Mid khosh&be. The most dig- 
iai^uiflbed are Khasaek^, eo termed beoauae it waa 
iBveuted by the Khass^jr Kadiim of Sultaa Selim I^ 
vhen an odaUk; ten^y (drunkards), because it was tbe 
faTouiite beverage <^ t^um-eatera; Serai Muabiry (Palaoe 
Matabal), dedicated to the preseat fbrtauate and all- 
powerful Biza Paeha. 

But the most esteeiaed ia the im^y, bo called in 
faoBour of Im£m Hosaein, son of Ali, who learned the 
ait of making the mixture from his aunt, daughter of 
the Prc^phet, and wife of Osmau, who had herself learned 
it from her husband. For this reason the Sooiute dealers 
revere Kaliph Osman as tbe inventiHr <^ khosh&b and 
^rbet, while the Persians pronounce a blessing oa the 
came of the martyt Hossein, and q)it upon that of 
Ouoan, when Uiey indulge in either <^ these most praise 
worthy beverages. Kefreshing drinks, called "tisanes" 
by the Frendi, and "teas"^ by the Bngli^ whether 

pUin spring water, and pUce in it the required pneeired bnit Boil 
■ ^awlj, IbrOTOff unpuritie^ atiun t^ lipoid ttunwgli a Gus iiare, poni 
it into a china bonl, add the fruit that has remaJned in the deve,cool or 
ice It, and drinfa with aandal wood, aloes, or pear-irood BpooiUk A drop 
tf iBOik, MUidal, rote, ambcrgria, or aloti iTOod oil, na]' be Bdd«d, to give ft 
high flavour." The ladies of the imperial fomily are «ud by the nuak- 
jees to countenance the latter— a eomewhat new invention. EfaoaliAb 
in trnth mnita its [AeasaBt aane, and is wcotby of cmlitiB the mbj' l%is 
of die boaria trha pet^Ls "the iLods of feiiei^." 
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concocted of camomile, mallow, or other herbs and leaves, 
are called sherbet, and sold by apothecaries. 

The honourable and recreative profeesioD to which 
kabdbjys appertain is divided into two classes, each form- 
ing a distinct corporation, bat both centering their 
veneration in one patron — the bther of men — ^but looking 
np, nevertheless, with reverence, to divers remarkable 
protectors or profesBors of gastronomy. Thus the makers 
of mutton kab&bs worship Ishmael as their patron, in 
commemoration of Abraham's sacrifice. Thus also the 
vu^am peetu of common cooks, consisting of what the 
French call "gargotiera," and who principally deal in 
sheep's heads stewed with garlic, or trotters smothered in 
onions, look back with inGnite reverence to the memory 
of Sheikh Saifuddinn, who was bead-cook to the Prophet, 
and invented the fragrant haggis so much esteemed by 
his master. 

Others of the fraternity, whose stoves send fordi greasy 
pilafs and dolmas, cinder-like kabfibs, iron-coloured 
muscles, stewed in their shells, and stuffed with rice and 
garlic, boiled fisb, baba tchorba (papa, or common sheep's 
head porridge) and other fearful-looking condiments, 
record with respect the name of Shah Ismael, founder of 
the Suffite dynasty. 

Kabibjy and cooks, who extend their knowledge into 
the higher branches of the estimable science, form part 
of the twelfth grand guild, and consider themselves as 
far superior to the eleventh as do the ohief artists at 
Windsor Castle to the turnspits of the subjacent Coll^; 
modem Ixions, the cycle of whose culinary life revolves 
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eternally roand roasted mntton. There is no record in 
Torkey of any cook having followed the example of the 
tOo-Bn§ceptib1e Wattel — not because Turkish cooks are 
deficient in pride and point of honour; but because the 
tidelesfi Bosphorus never fails to supply its finny treasures. 
Turkish cooks, moreover, stand in just awe of the retri- 
butive hand of God, who, according to their belief, haa 
declared suicide to be more sinful than mansUughter. It 
is recorded, however, that although they do not spit 
themselves upon their own daggers, others sometimes 
spare them this transgresaion hj a summaiy process. 
One example will suffice. 

It chanced that Selim II., one of the most cruel and 
superstitious monarchs of the Ottoman dynasty, fell 
asleep towards mid-day, in the year 1675, and, no one 
daring to awake htm, he thereby omitted his noon namaz. 
During this time he dreamed that Isbmael, son of Abra- 
ham, appeared to him, and rebuking him in wrathful 
language for his somnolency, said: "Sacrifice forthwith 
a seven days' old lamb, and eat a part thereof for thy 
evening repast, or thou thyself shalt fall a sacrifice to thy 
transgression." 

Upon this Selim awoke in great trepidation, and, 
sending for the ashjee bashy (head cook) commanded 
him to procure a seven days' lamb, that be (the Saltan) 
might sacrifice it with his own hand, and, when roasted 
and staffed with corrants and almonds, eat it for hia 
supper. The head cook, upon hearing this, had well- 
nigh dropped down dead with terror ; for it was October, 
many months after the ewes had ceased lambing. To 
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:pTdoare » yowag lunb wm aguBst nature^ to deeeire the 
.'^tsB against art. He, nevurUkden, replisd, "Oo mj 
head be it," and west his way. 

In vain the aahjee bvahj' and his tnesd, the chiif 
:fwvByot, diqi^ebed meeaengeTB oo aU aides, offieriog riok 
jwwards to him who oould procure a yoong lamb; in vaia 
rviolent hands were laid upon seorea {£ innooent animaLi, 
frisking and pasturing upaa the somMinding heights. 
/'He who tempers the wind to the shorn Iamb" donied a 
:iniracle. Animals five or six months <^d were found in 
.abundance; but not a single ewe had yeaned sinoe the 
vernal equinox. Nothing remained tber^ore for the 
■cook but to select the smidlest, to deok it out with 
Tibbies, gilt paper, and paint, and to present.it to the 
^Sultan's knife, with his own head, if required. 

Whilst this was passing in his mind, be stood in his 
office near a la^ mangal of lighted charcoal, and, the 
hem (^ his caftan chancing to come in contact with the 
embers, his whole dress was soon in a blaw. In his 
trepidation, he c«st oS his boruing garment. Thus the 
fire communicated to the light draperies of the divan and 
windows, and ere many seconds the whole chamber was 
in flames. The alarm was soon given and ajeistance 
procured, but the fury of the flames was so intense as to 
baffle every eSbrt. In less than half an hour, the whole 
range of kitchens and offices near the second Semj^ 
.Court were reduced to ashes, and the oooflagration was 
with difficulty prevented from communicating to the 
hairem. 

The SultaCj who eat in one of his kioshks anxiously 
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•inuting Aa wriral <^ tbs nwriSoe, inu iauno^tcJy 
apprized of this misfortune, and forthwith hastened ic) 
Uie ipot. Th« sight of the burning edifice aeemed to 
aff«et him de^Iy, and he stood for a while motionlfM 
StuI uleiit. His oniinoufi dream appeared half aD0Oia> 
plithed. Konsiiig hirns^ suddenly, however, he looked 
tBxioeisly around, and then hl a loud voice exclaimed^ 
*< Where is the a^jee bashyf 

la a few seoonds the tremUing cook appeared and 
cast himsdf st the Sviltan''s feet. The latter then placed 
bis foot on his neck and roared oat — "Kaffir dog! wher9 
w my lambf To this the prostrate wretch replied, "By 
the Saltan's beard, it is not my faolt. Ood has willed 
tiukt it should be ccmsumed, like the eacrifiee made t^ 
AlH'abam.'" Upon this Selim gnashed his teeA, and 
trembled with fear and choler. Seeing the Agba <tf 
Janiasaries standing by, the despot pointed first to thf 
90cii., theu to the burning edifices. In an instant mwe^ 
ihe miserable of^der was cast headlong into the flame& 
Tliia being done Selim retired, shut himself up in his 
buem, and endeavoured, by many prayers of superen^a- 
tion, to make amends for the omiaBion of the after- 
noon, 

Theee circumstances, recounted by the Turkish 
historian Raachid, may foe exaggerated. But there can 
tie no donbt that this event produced such effect upon 
Selim's superstitioos and (Miwardly mind, that he fell into 
a state of profound melancholy and languor. Ere many 
months, he was seized with violent coUcs and fever, of 
which he died in great agony; attributing his death to 
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the destruction of the intended sacrifice and the burning 
of his kitchens. 

Turkifih culinary prodnctions are nuroeroiu and diver- 
sified. Among these kaMbs, and orman kab^by 
(lambs roasted whole), pilafa, and dolmas are perhaps the 
most dietingnished. Kab£bs are of two kinds — sadft 
(plain) and yaoortly (with clotted milk). The first 
consist of small slices of mntton or kid, spitted on iron 
ekewera, roasted over wood embers, and served upon the 
flat and tough bread called pida, either with or without 
a garnish of chopped onions and parsley. The second 
derive their name from the addition of yaoort, poured over 
the meat. Both are generally served on pewter dishes. 
The correct mode of routing lamb entire is to place it 
in a hole in the ground, in a deep earthen dish, and 
then to cover the whole with burning embers. When 
this operation is performed by an expert artist, and your 
amiable lamb is well stuffed with currants, almonds, and 
ptstaccio nuts, onnan kab&by is not to be surpassed in 
flavour by the most succulent roasts, for which our 
islands stand pre-eminent. The mighty conqueror Nadir 
Shah appears to have entertained the same opinion ; for 
it is recorded of him that he always devoured a whole 
roast lamb thus prepared for his supper. 

Pilafs are various. There is 1, The plain, merely con- 
sisting of rice, slowly boiled in substantial mutton suet, 
butter, oil, or stock, so that each grain, duly impreg- 
nated with the unctuous matter, should swell, and appear 
distinct, as when rice is prepared for curries. 

2. Zerdeh (the golden), so called from being tinged 
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with sal&on. The reddish hne prodneed by thiB ia 
intended to commemorate the blood of Hatosa, the hero 
of the Omiad family, and farourite of the Prophet, who 
was ilain in defending Mohammed's person at the battle 
of Bedr. To him is ascribed the iaTeation of pilafs, 

3. Ajem (Persian), in which slices of mutton, qnails, 
mnscles, fowls, oysters, or other flesh or fish are mixed; 
but this is lees esteemed than the golden, and is not often 
served. Filaf is upon all occasions the culminating point 
of dinner. 

Dolmas are of fifty kinds. They consist of minced or 
forced meat, rice, vegetables, or other well-seasoned sub- 
stances, Btufied into young pumpkins or melons, or enve- 
loped with lettuce, vine, or cabbage leaves. The most 
popular are those made of young green pumpkins. Their 
frequent use for this purpose has caused them to be called 
dolma, whereas the true meaning of this word signifies 
any substance cut into minute particles, as well as earth 
employed to fill up excavations. Thus the palace of 
Dolma Bagbtahy, as justly remarked by the learned Dr. 
Reumont, derives its name from a portion of the valley 
being filled up with earth for garden ground*. 

The culinary art in Turkey varies, as it does elsewhere, 
according to the fortune and taste of its patrons. Men 
cooks, principally Armenians or Greeks, are employed 
by the wealthy; negresses invariably by those who can- 
not afford, or do not think proper to engi^, male artists. 
Where men are employed, the kitchens are outside the 
harem; where Females are substituted, and this occurs 
* R«iieacMld«nuigen ron Alfred B«nmout. Stuttgart. I toL 
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^m timai out of tea, they are npoB the groond Booty 
.wtthiii the women's ^Htrtnienta. In both cauB th* 
.wooden tam-boz serrea to convey KrtioIes> dresaed or 
jindjreBsed, to and fro. 

MjHi eooks lewn their trade, ai they do in othar 
jBOtutrieB, under profoMors of the art, and are well p«id, 
naming from two to three pounds per month. Negreaaes 
■re inatruoted in the saoie manner by bouaekeepers ia 
jMOtliefi, and are Iwought up to the pntfeasion from thair 
firBt purchase. 

It would be easy to cite many Tnriiiab pashas and 
dEaodya, whose namee deserve to be rescued from obli* 
vion, aa patrons of the noble and generons art. It will 
mffiee to mentitm Biiat, Ifamilc, Beschid, and Mooio^ 
pashas; Sarim, Chekib, «ul Fouad, e&ndys, with the 
lively brother-in-law ol the latter, Khiamil Bey. It ig 
worthy of obsefvatifin, that the gyn^Mdiifitio tendenoiai 
wlueh excite £ur(q>e»a difilomatists to carry their r»- 
waidies into the Ic^iest regioaa of gaetronomy, prodiica 
Koular ioflnencei upoB the same meritonous class of epi- 
curMuiB in Turk^. Tho latter certunly possess moot 
enlightened mod^ in Count Stunner, Austrian luter- 
iHUkcio; ia M. de Boiirqaoiay, Fremdi Ambaagador; and 
in the bo^itable repreaentative of Russia, M. de Titof. 

During Lord FonsDnby'a loaf; residence, the British 
Embaasy table held the same paramoant influesce over 
nnn's palates, as did ita diplomacy over pubUc a&inb 
At {wesent, a variety of uo&vourable conjunctions have 
induced a decrease in both. Bat the una&oted kind- 
ness and obli^g hospitality of Lady Ganiung causes 
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gH«rtotD'fwg«tA»'afmv«MtiaD8of ft<pitotiemU*kr^; 
and the indefatigable zeal and uadoubted abilities of our' 
ambaesador, if properfy supported,. niU daiibllini MCtatft 
OUT political prepocderaitce to ibe satne uudif^uted pre- 
eminence to wbioh it had beeu elevated by his prede- 

._ No BviiiBli AiploiBatirt ertr laboured raws aideotfy toe 
praaute tb* tntemtB of his eoantiy thui Sir S. Caoamg;. 
but the vatmt Me oombioatkiiia and EoretboDght ham 
beoi neutralized, by eausea indepeBdeni of bia irilL' 
"SinA we bow mo Botsta trinmphant, and the ioflnenev 
of dceat Britun reduced to the lerel at Koond-rat*. 



Tbe foDowiBg epecimea of a bill of bre may ba talcea' 
a> a criterion of the diimera giTon, and the order iu iriiich 
tbiiiy an Borred, ta six or eight goests, in families of 
superior station. The dishes therein iq)ecified are aL«0' 
met with in the hoosei of tbe tnoet wealthy, whose 
npasta merely differ in tbe quantity contained in each 
dish, with some ad^tioos tedious to eamoerate:— 

AJA if Fate tf 3>irUuk Dinnarfiit right «r tt» ptnatt, 

Ckcbf]« tekoriwM]' (town soiv], mntMii, nmtMQi, oggi, wd nB^jW. 
f Oimta kkbib; (lamb routed wtoU). 
Poof-benrigh; (chseoe puffa). 
HohMt TUilny (fHeuwe) of fowl aod Tonog paM. 
Ywaili hrinaq', a «vm( nixtiuB, naAt til iwmUm, btiUr, lad 

Taprak or l&ny dolmassy (dolnus), rolled in CabbigD Isbvm, ot 
stUM. into Dttua TogBtabb enbalMMH. 

£lmaSB}v(the diamond), mlvee' foot j«ll/ nrMtened. 

E&tajif (the velvety), a sort of paacak« made of floor, «gg% and 
iHdter, bavii^ CMwn or aweat Temioall! imUa, 



ogglc 



Aa^iM, » pMte of iMnclInt, gsnidiad with bahmh^ and atowed In 
Gnlitoh (the rooe dith), a bmd of emm, thickened with fine etMcb, 



Zradeh pQaf (the golden pllaf ). 
Ehoah-lb (the egreeable mter]. 

Upon the table or metal tray Miring for that pttrpow, 
MS generally placed a bowl or two of yaoort, one or two 
BBlads drraaed with oil and Tinegar, two or three small 
saneers of toorshan (pickles), olives, and caviar, with 
slioes of lemon and bread. The table is never covered 
with a cloth, bat each individual has a napkin. Water 
is served when demanded, but few drink any liquid 
daring dinner, A few spoonfuls of khosh&b suffice at 
tiie end. When water is drank daring dinner, it is usual 
to wish health in these words, " Afyethlar ola^' (much 
good may it do you), a most ancient custom, and the 
origin oS our health-drinking during meals. 

Game is rarely met with. The principal cause for 
this is the law which declares impure all animals that 
are not killed by the first stroke of spears or arrows ; and 
which forbids cooking game destroyed by infidel hands. 
With the exception of hawking, common in Asia Minor 
and the provinces bordering the south-eastern shores of 
the Black Sea, sporting is unknown, as an amusement, 
to the ConstantinopoUtana. The markets of Pera and 
Oalata are, nevertheless, abundantly supplied with hares, 
pheasants, woodcocks, quails, partridges, and roe-deer, 
with an infinity of small birds of every denomination. 
These are brought by Bulgarian poachers or licensed 
sportsmen', who generally beat for game in the valleys 
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upon the Aaiatio coast, yrbete pheasants are met witb, 
and where woodcock, snipe, and quail abound. 

Id spring, and at olher migratory Beasons, qoails 
arrive in great numbers. It is then the custom for 
Ferotes and Frank residents to make shooting parties to 
the vicinity of St. Stefano, south of the city, and to the 
neighbourhood of Kila, on the Black Sea. A gorem- 
tnen't permit, or game certificate, is required apoa these 
occasions; otherwise the local authorities and military 
patroles are empowered to seize persons carrying arms, 
and to confiscate their weapons. These teakereh (Uoenses) 
are readily granted to foreignors, apon proper application 
to their respective legations*. 

The daily mode of life of respectable inhabitants of 
Stainbol may here be appropriately described. 

In summer and winter, the whole family rise at 
earliest dawn, and, after performing sbdest (partial abla- 
tion), say first prayer, which is speedily accomplished. 

■ Oamt Cerlifioati, or Tnkrrehfir ShaMng. 

Aj proof of bdng peimitted lo ihooi, with hli ownhAnd, inBotanaUk 
and Auktolut, thii licenae ia granted to A. B., a aabject of Great Britain, 
tht Hime liaving been notified and demanded by the Amboaudor of tha 
a^d kingdom, rendeuC at (be Forte of Felidty. It ii nndentood, how- 
erer, that the laid A. B. ia not to discharge bis gun in tha Ticimty of tba 
Toyal palacM, Idoahka, or barnwka, or near places where men naaembla 
(for pleaanre or buslnaoa) i he is alao forbidden to paas barrieni or f«nc« 
(on priTata property). Thii our lioenae i* granted for the year , 
from the lat of September to the end of Febmary (Oreek ealendar). In 
^rtoe of this preaant hnnting and shooting eerUfioate, all imperial troopa 
aad atrthoritiea are enjoined not to oanaa let or biadraaee to the bearer. 

Thia lioenae i« given by the deputy of his EseeUency the Senuker at 
the Porte. 

lit BbabM, 1968 (IMS). 
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In Bommer, marten and ladies, but not urv&nta, retain 
for two hoars to b*d. In winter, the former also ooo^ 
tinne on foot. Upon rinng definitirelj, man quit their 
faarems, and we wired with a pipe aad a ciq> of eofifee; 
The ladies also take coffee, make a alight toilet, and 
«ommeiioe honsebold duties. Abont two hoars later, 
breakfast appears. This consiata of bread, aweetmeats, 
yaoort, fruit, caviar, water, and afterwards GCiSke. tHaa 
being terminated, the me» proceed to their daily avoo*' 
tions. The ladies dnas, and occnpj themsdves with 
dieir children's edocation and domestic conoerns. 

After mid-day prayer, a light Inncheon is aerred to 
those who are at home. This conusta of fonr or five 
dishes of meat, vegetables, and pastry, with eo&ee. The 
ladies then visit, shop, go to the hath, or amuse themselves. 
A little before sanset, die whole family retnnia home, 
and dinner is served, at all seasons, immediately after 
aksham (sunset) prayers. Masters and their sons some- 
times dine in the harem; but more freqaently in the 
salamlyk, as few days occar withont their ireceiving two 
or three friends. 

Dinner is a rapid process, rar^y lasting mcH-e than hai£ 
an hour. When this repast is announced, or served in 
.the same apartment where the master is sitting, a servant 
brings a metal ewer and bann (ibrik and layan*), and, 
placing himself in a croaohiug attitude, first pours water 
over guests' hands, and then over those «f the host. 
Another servant presents the narrow embroidered trap- 
kin. This is generally done before entering the dining 
' Bee vignette, voL i. B. vCL 
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iq)artment, when separate, trad on one aide of the roont 
when it) the nme chamber*. A low sofra or sketnls 
(table) IB then bronght in, and deposited in the angle of 
the divan. Upon this is placed a tabla or einf (metal 
tray), sometimes eleTated in the centre. Upon thit 
raised centre is a flattened circle, Itugeenonghforonedii^ 
(»hn.) 

Plates, knires, forks, and glasses are used only when 
Eoropeans are present, and even then are not considered 
indispensable. A piece of bread, and a prettily oarvod 
TTOoden spoon, for sonps, pilaf, and othar dishes, mark 
the place of each gu«rt, and other i^oons are p«e»nted 
for khosh&b. On taking his place, mob person re^ 
oeives a napkin (peshkyr), more or less atnbroidered, to 
spread over his knees. The person highest in rank sits 
npon the host's left hand. The dishes are bronght in 
one by one, commencing with soup; and each person, 
having said the grace called Besm^a-f-, helps himself as 
fast as decency will permit, and the dish is then removed 
St a signal from the master, or by his saying " kalder" 
(take away.) 

The pilaf and khoah&h being disposed of, all present 
repeat or onght to repeat the Hamdalla, or second grace, 
which runs thos, " Ilhamd-'al-illah ir-rebV-nl-aleminn" 
(thanks be to God, Sovereign Lord of the nniverse). 
Thereupon all rise, the servants approach with ewers and 



' 'When the host ia of deddedly snptrior luik, he -takes pieoedancB 
io kblntioDS and place, 

■f It consists of these wordSi'BIzm 'illoh ir-rahnisu ir-mhmin (in the 
BBine ef QoA the dement ud menifnl). 
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btuins, offering them in snccesaion to the gnests. The 
table is then remored, or the party retires to some other 
apartment, where coffee and pipes are aerred. The 
remainder of the evening; ib passed in conversatioD, not 
forgetting the fifth pr&jrer. Ahont nine, gnests, who do 
not remain to sleep in the house, retire, and the master 
withdraws to his harem, where the same ceremonieB hare 
been going on among the ladies. Abont ten, mattresses 
and coverlets are tidten from the closets; the beds are 
made on the floors, and ere long the whole family ii 
uleep. Now and then, during the long winter evenings, 
coffee or eberbetB are served, but it is not a general 
practice to take any food or liquid, except water, afW 
the sunset meal. 

When Europeans dine at the houses of some Turkish 
gientlemen, wine is presented, and this in profiision. 
But the generally of Turks, however much they may 
indulge in private or when among intimates, abstain from 
this enjoyment before strangers. Many men of rank, 
whom we do not' care to mention, are, nevertheless, 
known to drink freely, and this also of strong spirituous 
liquids; but the majority of the population rigidly ad- 
here to the prescribed laws. 

It is admitted, however, that indulgence in wine and 
ardent spirits ia becoming more common, that many per- 
sons professing severe external austerity are guilty of 
intemperance at home, and that ardent spirits have sup- 
plied the place of opium. 

On certain occasions the highest Turkish functionaries 
will set aside all scruples and indulge in a manner that 
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would draw tears from the worthy Irish "ApoBtle of. 
Temperance." For instance, at the dinners and fetes 
giren hj emhasaies, they may be seen pouring down glass 
^er glass of ohampi^e, with a faculty of reaistaoce 
that indicates stoat stomachs and practised heads. Those 
who indulge at home orihk wine and spirits before and 
after, but not during, dinner. Some are known to swal- 
low a pint, or even a bottle, of the strongest raki (a 
spniious rum), as a foundation for the ereninf; meal. 
The wines most prized by them are Cyprus, Tenedos, 
Samoe, and champagne. Claret, Madeira, and Sherry, 
are not suited to their palates; and port is to them, as 
we hope it was not to Mr. Methuen, a burning foretaste 
of yehanum. 

It is evident &om this, that the interpretations of the 
Kooran and Hadiss, enforced by anathemas of the Pro- 
phet and the most celebrated MouftyB,and by sanguinary 
edicts of divers Sultans, have not proved successful bar- 
riers against the inroads of indulgences, for the most part 
carried to excess*. Orientals cannot comprehend the 
enjoyment of what is termed " a social glass." When 
they drink, it is generally without moderation, and appa- 
rently for the sole purpose of procuring extreme excite- 
ment. They care not for the nausea and pains that 
accompany a return to sobriety; or, if they do heed these 

* The Eoomn4o» not Bpecifieallyiiitei'diet trine. Moluuained, being 
Mminded i^ this omitman by Aboa Bekr, who found that man; diseiploB 
indulged to eaeen, uutbeiiiAtized dnntdog in tbcoe wordgi "Ha who 
drinks wine is like unto bim tbftt wonhipa idols. Wine is tfae mother 
of abonunationa. The moment a man nuaei a cup to his lips, the cnneB 
of all God's ai^elB Ul upon Mb head." 

■ Tot. III. - F 
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ooBseqnenees, dw remedy is not a hiur, bat the whole 
sldn of the bhiiig 4og. 

It has bem obterrei to Turks, even hj their tnm 
ooQntrymen, dasinnu to introduce refiirma and innova^ 
tioDi, " If TOO, the great of tiie land, and even derriehes 
tftemselTeB, txanegreH the Prophet's iajonctionB, fw thia 
and other pnrpoKB still more abominable, why affeot 
eempnloumeBB in infringing othw laws, &e result of 
which could be eminently moral and benefieial to your 
conntry!" 

To this ihoir oa«uiats reply, " The infraction of one 
law by godless men is no exonse fw the Tiolation of 
odiers. Wine-bibbeiB are exceptions — men despised of 
the people, and doomed to merciless retribution." 

They then point out aa examples some of their own 
Sultans, and say, " The misfortune that befel Bajaset I. 
evidently resulted from his drunkeuBeei and diasolut» 
habits.; Timour carried in his hand die arenging sword 
of the Almightj, and visited upon the mmaroh and his 
subjects the foul sins engendered by the former, sad 
matured by the latter. Bajazet II., regardless of this 
warning, followed, for a time, in his steps, and woold 
have terminated his career in a similar manner, had nsfy 
&e Prophet, taking pity npoa him and his people, oon- 
verted him From an unblushing dcuBkard into a most, 
contrite and sainted penitent*.^^ 

■ It was Hub Sidtmn who fint eaMtliBhed tin Anib MKmi (iimpBtAar 
of wines)— an office attatlwd to Ae eonr^ Md «mliami vitfa digU iB> 
tarnation fiom 1490 to the fnaaoi da/, Ikaiigli Ae titla has beai re.' 
«eutljr changed to that of zedjria emiiti, Tba duties of tkis (Acer wd 
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Selim II., TrhoK adventare with the unfortanate ohieC 
oook has been narrated, is pointed out as another instance 
of esoesB and of divine retribution. His name Uvea in 
tile memory of the people, coupled with the d^^rading 
epithet of Bekiy (the drunkard.) Mustafa Land Osmaa 
II. are also cited as free drinkers. The one was d&- 
tiironed and the other murdered. After the straogula^ 
tion of the second in 1622, and the death of the first in 
1623, rigid Moslems were not shocked by similar excesses 
in those who, in all countries, ought to be the model, 
and as it were the religion, of the people*. 

Following the example of sobriety and deference to 
holy precepts, given by Mohammed II., by Selim I., by 
Suleiman the Great, b/Bajazet II. in his latter years, by 
HcAammed III., and by Achmet I., Murad IV. perser 
socuted all transgresBors with relentless severity. He 
burned all ships laden with wine, abolished the office of 
Bher&b emini, and tore down all shops where fermented 
liquors, coffee, and tobacco were sold. He hung up 
opium-eaters, beheaded smokers, bastinadoed coffee-house 
keepers, and impaled wine-drinkers. To as great a de- 
gree as Selim II. was lax and besotted, was Murad IV. 
austere and sober. His severity extended even to Chris- 
tians. They, however, were enabled to purchase Ucences 
firom the agha of janissaries, who, being charged with 
this branch of police, derived large profits from the sale 

hi* depntjes ars not only t* praride wine foi tha imperial a«UMi, bat to 
iane licencea (o Ureni-kecpers wbo a«lL widgb and sjuiits. 

' A pioiu Tuifcuh hisUiiiB, Sad'nddiu), ha» aud, " Tha reUipoa ot 
Hm people ia ahuya that of the prinea wlio goTsnatham" — nwaiiiiig 
thereby that the exaB^las ol monarcha iuflnaiUM tke Dwnla of nibjeets. 
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of permits. From Marad'a decease in 164fO until the 
Ifttter years of the late Snltan Mafamond II., only one 
infitance of imperial intemperance occurred. That was 
in Ibrahim, a weak and depraved monarch, who met 
with a violent death in 1648. He did not permit wine- 
drinking publicly, but indulged himself to a brutal excess 
in private. It has been related in a former chapter that 
his son, afterwards Mohammed IV., had nearly fallen 
a victim to the fury of his drunken father. 

Mahmond II., unfortunately for his country, was 
more disposed to follow the pernicioos example of Ibra- 
him than the austerity of Murad. During the last ten 
years of his life, bis passion for indulgence gradually 
increased, until within die last two years, when, 6ndtng 
all ordinary mediums of excitement ineffectual, he had 
recourse to pure alcohol. If we are to give credit to 
the assertions of well informed persons, the delirium 
tremens, which prematurely terminated the great re- 
former's career, on the Ist of July, 1839, must bo 
mainly attributed to this fatal indulgence*. 

Od the demise of Mahmoud, his cellar contained 
many hundred bottles of the choicest wines and most 
powerful spirits. The Yalida Sultana, eager to inspire 
her son with detestation for the beverage that had led to 

* A post mortem diaciuBioa took place as to the canses of Mahmond'a 
de&th. In tbu the ablest phjucUuu of Pen took pul; bat the argn- 
menta of thow vho Bought to Temova the general opinion were com- 
pletely onaaeeeMfbL It is probable thjtt, bid Dr. Hillingen and otbeifl 
been called in earlier, Mahmoud woald still be alive. The imperial 
wine-merchant was a Belgian, M. Le Moine, eatablithed at OalaCa. 
He atated that he wbb compelled to falnfy all winee bj adding bnndiea. 
The itrongeat unadiiltemted winee were found too insipid. 
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his fether^B death, induced the young Sultaa to order 
ereiy bottle to be broken and cast into the BoephoroB, 
and with them all the decanters and glasses that served 
u accessories. Abdout Medjid Khan has shown himself 
a full participator in his mother^s sentimental. Up to 
the present time, he has abstained from wine and 
smoking, and is known, as regards diet, to be extremely 
temperate and abstemious. 

It is not uncommon for those who indulge- in wine to 
arrange parties upon the shores of the Bospbonis; there 
they gladden their eyes with lovely prospects, whilst 
they regale their throats with forbidden juices. On 
these oocasionB, a supply of provisions is carried by each; 
a fire is made beneath some gigantic plane or cypress; 
and then the servants re-warm the evening repagt, 
previously cooked at home. Carpets and cushions are 
ipread upon a spot commanding the raoflt favourable 
views, and here the party seat themselves and wait until 
Bun-4own to commence their revelry. 

So long as it is light, they content themselves with 
smoking, conversing, fingering their beads, eating 
melons, and drinking coffee or water. But when night 
throws its veil around them, and iutmsive eyes can no 
longer watch their actions, then comes the flow of wine, 
if not the feast of soul. Musicians are sometimes hired 
to enliven the party with strange sounds, produced by 
Btrauger instruments, accompanying most discordant 
voices. The performers in this case are generally gipsies 
or Greeks, five or atx of whom compose an orchestra. 
Their instruments are the tamboor (eight-corded Pereian 
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lutej, the k«mftn (violia), the kemenflha (violoncello), 
the kanooQ (duloimer), the lavoot (commim guitar), and 
sometimes the ohu-ionetto, or n&y (Bute) of the MerlsTy 
Pervishes. 

It occurs, now and then, that oda or more of ihs 
|>arty are performere on the tamboor, and acoompsir^ 
their own voieee. I once went with Mr, Longworth to« 
party of this kind, consisting of some Turks and Persians. 
We were promised the pleasure of hearing a oelabrated 
amateur performer on the above instrument, and a Per- 
eian equally renowned for the melody of his voice. The 
apot selected was the sheltered extremity of Fanar 
Boomou, southward of Scutari, near the light-hooM, 
whose stunted sbail now occupies the aite whereon stcod 
the graceful marble columns of a temple, dedicated to 
Venus Marina. 

The ruined waUs of the onoe beautiful Kioahk, when 
Sultan Murad IV. was wont to relax with his kadinnai, 
served as our kitchen, while the gnarled branchea of the 
once luxuriant cypresses and planes threw their shade 
over our carpets. Constantinople, from Seraglio Point 
to the Seven Towers, rose in amphitheatrical E^lendoor 
before us. To the tight, appeared the Viigin^s Tower, 
Tophana, and the dark cypresses of the Pera cemetery. 
To onr left, the Propontis stretched its miiror-like 
' bosom to the foot of the Princes' Islands, which presented 
their blue flanks and sparkling summitfi, as a foreground 
to the snow'tinged Olympus. Hundreds of light veflsek 
■kimmed to and fro upon the adjacent waters, and 
flocks of milk-white gulla soared round the remoants oF 
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VflniU Apluodite^B watch-tower, now Bepsnted froitt 
the muB land, and faaving moie the *ppeanuioe of 
luUural fragmoatA thm anjiutectunl ranuiD^. 

The time between Uniling and dumer waa passed aa 
iwmI in Bmokiog and coaverwrtion, now and then 
•nimated by a disoiuaion is to the merits of TurlcB and 
Persians, nmther }»rty being sompnlotiB of their ur- 
BMms oa the other. At length the sun deaoended; the 
mnezion monntedtbeminaretB; our friends went rapidly 
throngh their devotions, and, ere that indesoribable and 
inimitable violet baie, whioh tinges the landscape for a 
britf Ef>ace, had melted into less vivid colours, dinner 
was served and fingers and months were busily en^ 
picked. When the pilaf wtta removed, it was replaced 
by champagne; the whole party were soon in full train 
for merriment, and the moon had scarcely risen from be- 
hind the Bonlgarloa hills, before mnsic was loudly called 
for. This was readily acceded to, and silence obtained. 

The first performer was a Persian, a young merchant 
from Shiraz. His instrument was the eight-stringed 
late. He gave ns a gazel of Hafiz, of which the words 
were superior to the melody. He was followed by a 
Turkish Effendy, a secretary iu a public office. His 
instrument was the lavoot, and here the aooompaniment 

' Aeooiding to Baoehid, dted bj Ton Hunnter, flie Tiigin'a Tower, 
the andeat Daaudis, ma TebntK as it now appsani, in 1763, by Sultan 
HnEtafaJII. The frapnsnta bow smu at the dutance of about one 
hundred yards from the point of Fanar Boomou, are ascribed by different 
writen to difibrent temples. It is probable that the ruio was fonDerlj 
eenneeted with the main land, and that the matwoi of (tone fanned part 
of a light and watch-tower. 
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hi Burpaased both voice md poetry. It would be im- 
possible to convey any idea of the aonnds produced by 
the guttural voice of the Shirazy, or to describe the nual 
tones and prolonged " counter-alto-sostennto*^ of the 
. Stamboly. To European ears, neither bore an approach 
to music, but to those of both Persians and Tnrks, they 
appeared to be harmonious as the notes of Israfi], 
Several other songs followed. Mr. Longworth selected 
two of these, and tmmed them into English verse. 

The Turkish couplets are by Hasfamet Effendy,. a 
prot^g^ of the celebrated Rhagib Pasha, and a mystio 
poet, well known to Turkish scholars. The Persian 
'verses are by the immortal Hafiz, Both are faithful to 
the original in letter and spirit. 

aatd ((f HaihiMl Sffmd^. 
Ttunhim who knom th» irorid mrigbt, ' 

ThtK'a none cu prize the blue worid lea; 
To him who u content to alight, 
' , The worid ii bnt a oildemen. 

Ita genial enp ti duh'd to earth — 

The worid no more to'joy ihall wkken. 
Where it the wine UiAt catued ita mirth ? 

Shed — and ite featire holla foraakeii. 
The world, whoae glare the good diam»j^ 

Fierce as a meteor of the uigbt, 
Itself ia hut a moth that play* 
Booiid some ignoble orgie'a light. 

Oh, Hathmet t teach thy heart to mm 

ToIrealotB of heavenly aolitnde — 
For from tbe world's tumultnons roar— 

Degraded nest of folly's broodf. 

' The word gszel means an ode or tonnet, 

-f- In th« original, instead of " To reahni," is Hnnu, the fabulona 
eagle of the Ujetica. 
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Chtel Iff HuflM. 
Lodt Mt, ]w Bunta, with cbnrli^ eye 

On vhaX poor loren do atniis. 
Fot ne the voice of destiny 

Ordained no olbei tap Hua Hat. 
This cap, whate'ei my lore may think 

b meet lo mingle there, I'll dzun — 
Be it the wine, the blesaed drink. 

Or that which firea a mortal's brun. 
Lnred by a&ask of raby wine, 

Oi by a lock of beauty's hair, 
Hafiz 1 bow many yowe like thine 

Have quickly melted into air I 

Trades iatimatel; connected with tliat of oodIcb are 
those of butohera, bakers, and poulterers. Meat, prin- 
cipally tnntton, is supplied b; the neighbouring districts 
of Koomdia and Anatolia, except about the time of 
Beiram, when namerous flocks are driven towards the 
capital from distant provinces*. The sheep are of 
various kinds. Those of the European districts are 
small, long-homed, long-woollod, and resembling the 
coarse breeds of England. The most esteemed are fed 
upon the downs and pastnres at the foot of the Balkan. 
No pains are taken to improve or cross the breeds, and 
no amendment, consequently, takes place in fleece or 
carcase. The one is coarse and wiry, the other meagre 
and bony. 

Sheep brought to market rarely exceed forty-four and 
generally average thirty-six pounds. Being fed upon 
mountain herbage, aboundiug with aromatic plants, 

* It is needlen ta obeerre that Bwine are forbidden. Tbey ue, how- 
em, alaoghtered for the me of Chriatiaiui, tod poifc la sold at Fenk 

p s 
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their fleali is sweet, and lamb is superexcellent. With 
care, the Roomelian aud Bulgarian breeds might be 
rendered equal in fleece to those of the Crimea; and 
Turkey might thereby obtain an important export. 
But, unfortunately, the hand to month oxiBtenoe of 
government and proprietors precludes all thoughts of 
amendment, either administratiTe or agricultural. The 
proverb, " ghami ferdSii fer^moosh a'ila" (let the cares of 
to-morrow be forgotten), is the pre<ralent maxim and 
guide of all classes. 

Mr. Hanson, of Galata, Vavar Pasha (Captain Sir 
B. Walker, R.N.) and Col. Williams, R.A., have pu> 
chased land near Brouasa and Hodosto, where they have 
established model farms, and introduced improved sys- 
tems of agriculture. The profits which, it is to he 
hoped, they will derive from thrae speculations, may 
induce Turkish pr<^rietors to follow their laudable 
example, and Turkey may thus be indebted to them 
for the development of some of those valuable resources 
which abound on all sides. Other foreigners or wealthy 
Kayae may also tread in the steps of our honourable 
countrymen; but this cannot happen antil laws are 
firmly established, granting security to property, and 
placing landholders beyond the capricious vexations of 
£scal agents and provincial oppressors. But, in Ilea of 
offering facilities to the employment of foreign capital 
in these and other improvements, the Porte, at the 
instigation of Riza Pasha, has recently issued a decree 
rendering such speculations more hazardous than in 
former times. It has forbidden the acquisition of pro- 
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perty by ^ pflnons not actually sulyeots of the Porto 
by msaiui of fiotUiooe aalos ; that is, through' the medium 
of nominal pmohasea, in the names of ^yos. 

The An atolia n breeds of aheep are larger and ooarser 
than those <if Jtoomelia. Their heada are heavy and 
.Atrongly arshsl, their legslong and bony, and their Heeoes 
agctremiely coarse. Their weight averages &om fifty to 
sixty pounds, bat they are not preferred for the kitchen. 
The broad-tailed doomba is not uneommon. It is a 
large, unwieldy animal, with euperabnndaot oSai. lis 
tail-fat, sometimes weighing twelve or fourteen pounds, 
is esteemed for culinary purposes. 

Beef is rarely employed by Turks ; but calves, oxen, 
and yoiing buf^oes, are slaughtered for the Christian po- 
pulation. Thbs the hospitable tables of onr Ambassador 
and Consol-General are often furnished with most 
respectable sirloins and fillets, which cause those invited 
to imagine themselves re-transported to our generous 
native land. 

The average price of mutton per oka (2| lb.), as fixed 
by government, is ninety paras ; but it is rarely retailed 
under three piastres per oka, or about 2^. per pound. 
Beef is somewhat cheaper. During the first weeks 
after lambing season, which commences early ia March, 
&ese immaculate quadrupeds cannot be purchased under 
twenty-five or thirty piastres, and then only by stealth, 
as the law ordains that the murderous knife shall not 
interrt^>t their innocent gambols until St. George''B day, 
old style. 

Shepherds or batchers infringing this law are liable to 
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fine »ad pnniBhment. This is enforced with a view of 
not destroying the rsce, or injuring the ewes by de- 
priving them too eatly of their young — a uselesB pre- 
caution, aa breeders and shepherds are the best judges of 
their own interests. After St. George's day, at which 
time vast flocks of lambs and kids are driven into the 
city, and purchased with avidity by persons of all creeds, 
lambs weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds are dis- 
posed of for about twenty piastres each. Small sheep, 
without defect of horn, hoof, or fleece, are sold at Beiram 
for thirty or thirty-five piastres. At other seasons, fine 
two-year olds average forty piastres, including fleece. 

The kassab (butchers) corporation, formerly all Janis- 
saries, is now composed of Moslems and Christians. 
They are forbidden to kill meat within the walls. This 
ought to be done outside the city by licensed slaughterers. 
But t\i6 law is comparatively a dead letter; and thus the 
vicinities of butchers' stalls at Pera, Galata, and some 
parts of the Fanar, reek with villanous odours. It is 
legal to kill animals for individual sacrifice at private 
residences; on all other occasions it is ordained that they 
shall be deprived of life at two great abattoirs constructed 
for the purpose ; the one beyond the Seven Towers, the 
other facing the sea at Tchatlada Kapoossy, underneath 
Kutchuk Aya Sofia, 

The sheep and cattle markets we on the plwns ontside 
the land wall. Here butchers purchase the required 
number, and thence drive them to the slaughter-houaee, 
where curriers assemble to purchase skins, which are 
cured at the tanneries near the Seven Towers and at 
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Eytnib. Butchers also piiroHaae aheep ftnd goate from 
tifaepbwds feeding their flockH oa the neighbouring emi- 
nenoeB, but folding them within the city and suburbs at 
night. The animala thna purchased are slaughtered 
ontaide, and brought into town at sunset on asses. 

The mode of slaughteriog animals for Musselmaa 
consumption is strictly defined by religious law. Three 
essentials mnst be observed: 1st, it is requisite, on 
applying the knife to the animal's throat, to invoke the 
name of the Almighty, by uttering the bismella. If this 
be omitted, the flesh is considered impure. 2ndly, the 
throat must be cut transversely with the edge and not 
stabbed with the point, so aa to separate the trachea and 
the great arteries as far back as the vertebrte, and 
thereby to cause immediate death. Srdly, the slaughterer 
ought to be a Musselman ; but the meat is not impure, 
if killed by a Christian or Jew, provided he fulfils the 
two previous conditions. 

Butchers and slaughterers venerate Abraham as their 
patron, in commemoration of the sacrifice, which being 
supposed to have taken place on the lOth of Zilhidg^, or 
eve of Coorban Beiram, this day is regarded with extra- 
ordinary reverence by both trades. On this occasion 
they ofier np many sacrifices, and distribute the flesh 
among the poor. Moses is held to be the patron of shep- 
herds and drovers, in memory of his watering the floclu 
of Zipporah's father, in the valley of Midian, 

The Sultan possesses several large farms and sheep- 
walks, in the vaUey of Ali Bey Kony, and adjacent parte. 
His shepherds, who wear a peculiar fez and dress, are 
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Bu]garuQs, ei\joyiiig suiidiy priviUgfls. They pay no 
iuntoh, and are permitted to faedtlieirfloaka, even heJim 
hardest is homed, ronnd the ouUivatod lands; they have 
a tithfi on com, olires, poultiy, lambs, oalveB, and milk, 
within their distriots, as tb^ perquiutee and wagw. 
They are a hardy and independent raoe of men, and their 
noble dogs are as remarkable as tbeii own dres and stat 
wart persona. 

The law called bozook, which permits owners of cat^ 
cuneU, and she^ to pasture wherever they list, so soon 
as harvest is removed, caoses grievous damage to farmery 
eqtecially where there are plantations of olive, mulberry, 
and fruit trees. This is severely felt around Smyrna, 
where the long-necked camels tear off branches, nip 
young shoots, and destroy or mutilate half the trees, on 
which depend the resources of silk and oil cultivators. 

The admitted neceasity for amending the system and 
condition of agricultural labourers recently led to the 
flstablishment of a Board of Agriculture in the capital. 
This board may render service, if it be not deterred by 
obstacles invariably thrown in the way of reform, and if 
it be prevented from creating advantages and privUeges for 
particnlar classes. In no coimtry are the gifts of nature 
more varied and abundant. No where has Almigh^ 
Providence stretched forth its fostering hand with more 
jjenerouB prodigality. Earth, air, and water alike nnita 
to favonr cultivation, and invite men to profit by God's 
munifioenoe. 

AH that the surfaoe or bowels of the earth can prodnoB 
is met with in virgin and diveisified pro&uion. Con, 
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feait, oil, vine, and aalt, iron, esui, and copper, s^ing av 
it were spODtaaaomly from the soil. A temperate dir 
nude permitB -uniDtornipted labour. Abundant atreams 
brour irrigation. Faoilities d" material and poBitipa 
Weonrage the formation of roads and oanals. Intermi- 
jtabiB paatnrages offer means for improving the growth <^ 
wools. Mulberries, of luxuriant foliage, are adapted for 
the finest silks. Forests of noble timber olothe the 
mountain flanks. In short nothing k required but • 
well-regulated system of cnltiTation, and above all that 
^oteotioQ and encouragement for the agricultural popu- 
lation, the want of which is now ao fatal to general and 
individu^ weliara. 

Turkey even now produces infinitely more than it can 
consume. Were the Porte to reduce its impolitic export 
dntifls, to encourage the introduetion and employment of 
£weign capital and industry, to protect landholders from 
-tfae. monstrous exactions of local governors and sobord^- 
•note agents, and to estabhsh pieminnui for superior culti- 
TBtion, in the shape of exemption &om haratch and 
taxation — ^vrore the Porte to do this frankly and firmlj^ 
there is reason to assert that the Ottoman provinces 
imight grow suffident com, oil, cotton, ulk, and wool, to 
supply all Europe, or, at all events, to turn the balanos 
-of imports and exports in its &vour. 

The agricultural board must not atten^t too much or 
-aot abruptly. Innovations, political and practical, must 
be gradual. The tree of corruption and routine must be 
.plnoked of its lank foliage, leaf by leaf. The over-ardour 
of Besobid Pasha led to the le-actiou that has recently 
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taken place under the retrograde hypocrisy of Biza Pasha 
and his confederates. Gul Khana, created with feehla 
chances of vitality, has thus been treated as thongh it 
had been still-bom; and the constant meddling and 
interference of foreign legations in the internal a£&irs of 
the empire, in lien of tending to improvement, have led 
to opposite results. 

Constantly harassed by all, confiding in none, deceived 
by some, and tyrannized over by others, the Porte appears 
to have assumed a sullen determination to insulate itself, 
as far as possible, ^rom the contact of European govern- 
nients, and to revive its anti-progreaBive dogmas. To 
France, who alone waits for a plausible excuse for seizing 
upon Tunis — ^to Russia, who is already undisputed mis- 
tress of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia, and will, ere 
long, most probably revolutionize Bulgaria — to them, and 
even to Austria, these results may be satisfactory, since 
they tend to hasten the catastrophe, from which they 
cannot fail to reap advantage. But to England the pro^ 
pect is replete with perils and embarrassments. She 
alone must lose by the gradual enfeeblement and abridg- 
ment of the Sultan's power and territory. 

The first exertions of the Constantinople Agricultural 
Board should be directed to the progressive removal of 
abuses and vexations: then let it attempt practical im- 
provements. Let the peasant be relieved &om the into- 
lerable burdens imposed upon him by venal local autho- 
rities. Let him feel that he has an interest in his 
labours. Inspire him with confidence in the government, 
and do not force him to till the soil for the sole purpose 
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of enabling him to support immenBe taxation. Let the 
conscription laws, now administered with jatal partiality, 
1m amended, and thereby one of the evilB which coun- 
teract increase of Moslem popnlation in the rural districta 
- will be diminished. 

Let the government improve its roads and establish 
means of commonication. The price of powder annually 
expended in salutes at Beiram and at the births of impe- 
rial ofTspring would almost suffice for the former purpose. 
Of what use is it to produce, vfhea there are no means of 
transport, or when those means are so expensive as to 
double prime cost! Take, for instance, wheat, which, 
at the distance of one hundred miles from Smyrna, costs 
eight piastres (1». 44.) the cwt. To^transport three owt., 
the ordinary load of a camel, eighteen piastres, including 
various extra expenses, are ' demanded. Thus, before 
grain reaches the coast, the i»iee is augmented 75 per 
cent. 

Let us now proceed and examine the shop of a bakeri 
who lives hard by. 

The etmekjee form a numerous corporation, divided 
into various subdivisions. They and their syndics are 
under more rigid control than any other trade. Prices 
and weights are strictly regulated by government; and 
an inspector of police, charged with verifying both, 
repeatedly visits the different shops to examine and 
weigh bread, at the moment that it is taken from the 
oven. The days are gone by when roguish bakers were 
nailed by the ear to their own door-posts. Now, when 
discovered selling short weight or deleterious mixtures, 



ihfijaie punished hj oonfiautkn, impruomiietit, aadfifia, 
egtttl to tlte valae of the wfaolfi batch, proved to hs^ 
lieeii boifld. The hce&d saten by Turloi is of difbmit 
Icinds, all moie or Ion adulteMted, heKvy, and indiga*- 
tible. It is to the bad quality of thin eawntial article of 
fi>od, not iwimteiaotod b^ the nw of ^nnaoeons vagstablea 
and solid meat, that medical men mainly attribute the 
pieralenoe of time gastric ailments, which carry off m 
large a portion of the infiut peculation, and infliienoB 
the duration of life at maturer age. 
( !&-ead, aeoin^ing to police regulations, is divided ints 
^ve qualiticB — 1st, that called franjeUs, (a kiud of roll), 
containing more pure flour than any other, and sold at 
^ paras the roll, or sixty the oka. 2. Loaves of leai 
pure quality averaging fifty paras the oka. 3. The same 
mixed with rye, costing forty paras. 4. Square, heavy 
rolls, called somoom, oonaisting of a mixture of barley, 
wheat, and beans, costing twenty-four paras. 5. Pid^ 
or fodol^t flat, tough cakes, in whidi there is little 
wheat or good flour ; these indigestible compoaitions arc 
the universal food of the lower orders, and cost twenty 
paras. The latter were issued to the Janissaries ; th« 
samoon are now given as rations to the troops and navy 
in port. Bakers also sell a kind of nuk, of pleasant 
flavour, preferable to and more whcdesome tiian bread, 
costing four piastres the oka. 

The average price of common bread, eaten by ths 
lower orders, may be taken at one penny for forty •four 
oonoes; that of the better quality, generally met with at 
Tiukiflh houses, two .pence for the same quantity. Xha 
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■dnlteniioB iB.£o ^eat, die flour tioiiitpBre,.an3 the pro* 
fiflBB ef facing Bs d^eetiFe, that Constantinople, with 
every possible advaat^e of supply, produces the .mmf 
bread in Slnrqie. This ia finutd to be so iuoonvenient 
ihat EmbftBMBB genemlly in^tt floor &iim Tanganroe 
■ad bake theor own bread, 

AnioDg odiDT privil^pes granted to fineigii legationB in 
tint of establishing bakebouees, wiiich an let to Rayad, 
who thereby not tmly emape hanttch, as pEeteaded 
ammts of .these Legatioos, but are enabled to svade the 
law rratric^g prioes and weights. If the one be raised 
above :the tariff, or the oUier discorered to he abort, tha 
eolprits boldly declare that the bread is baked for th« 
proteeting embassy, and that they merely sell a portion^ 
as a &Tour, to the public Ihey moreoTsr obtain their 
com cheaper, by avoiding import duties — in short, many 
■dwmes are practised by which they derive great pro&ts, 
and are thus enabled to pay high rente to the dragomans; 
who, in aome instanoes, it ^i^sars, aa allowed to dif^Kun 
of their employer's protection. 

[Thus it was «ud, at the cammeneemeot d I81AS, that 
the Prussian Legation permitted its dragaman to estab* 
liih agents in four or five bakehouses Mt Pera, whan 
high prines and short weights became bo notorious, that 
the Turkic gonmor of Tophana ibzhada the Htle of 
Auj^as, dnriog several days. At length, the dragoman 
or his agents fcumd it necessary to oflfer gnaranteea for 
mora lumonzable dealings. It is a melancholy bot, that 
mt CoostantiBopIe, in .most cmmh where Legations intea!^ 
!bre, or extend their protection, the resoha us, on tha 
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one hand, abnsei and in&ftctions of benefioul Uwb, 
or, on the other, complete &ilare of wholeaome pur* 
poses. 

This evil of interferenoe is carried to extreme lengths 
in the prorincea, where ConEul§ frequently arrogate to 
themselres rights and advance pretensknu inoonaetoit 
'Widi their attrihates, inimical to the interests of their 
country, producing irritating discnseions with the local 
authorities, and thence cauBtug incessant trouble to their 
Chie& at Pera, and to their Gorwnments at home. 
This Byetem was found to he so inooDveoient, that Sir 
Stratford Canning recently addressed a monitory oiroalar 
upon the subject to the whole consnlar department 
within his jorisdiotion. This letter, couched in forcible 
terms, was amply called for, and highly approved of both 
by the Porto and the pubhc. 

Deguerminjee (millers) and conjee (mealmen) close 
leagued with bakers, are principally concerned in the 
adnlteration of flour and in keeping up prices, which 
rarely decrease, no matter how abundant the harvest, but 
are often raised npoa the slightest pretext. The meal- 
men and corn-factors have their warehouses near the 
gate which derives its name, Oon Kapan, from their 
vicinity. Their consignments are imported from the 
interior, from Galatz, and from Odessa. In proportion 
Bs they receive orders from . bakers, they send their com 
to the neighbouring mills, after it has been sifted by their 
workmen, who perform this iteration .dexterously vritji 
large sieves. As there is a diSbrence of twenty-four and 
fifty paras the oka, between the grain before grindii^ 
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Mi<i the meal retailed hy bakera — ^the profits are one 
hundred per cent. 

From the absence of nmning irater, the mill§ of Con- 
stantinople are eioluaively turned by horsea. Workmen, 
with few exceptions Moslenu and Armenians from the 
province of Van, are bronght up to the trade from gene- 
ration to generation. The heights around the city are 
favourable for the oonstruction of windmills; bnt not 
above half a dozen are to be met with on either side of 
the Bosphoms. Horse-milla abound in various quarters, 
bat the principal establishments are in the street leading 
(torn Oon Kapan Eapoossy, through the valley between 
the third and fourth hills, to the Shahzadeh Mosque and 
Valens' Aqueduct. 

Mills are upon the simplest constmotiou and moved 
by one horse. The animals work for one hour at a spell, 
and appear in good condition. Those that carry the 
grain or meal to and fro are among the most active of 
the comitry breeds. 

A fine steam-mill of thirty horse power was erected in 
18S9 by a Belgian speculator, M. Le Motne, who sold 
his interest to Hahl Pasha,' the richest and most wealthy 
proprietor in the city. Halil subsequently disposed of 
the whole establishment to the government, who farmed 
it to an Armenian. 

The guild of bakers, corn-factors, and millers, are con- 
stRHned to admit that Adam was the first of their craft. 
He is supposed I to have been taught by the archangel 
Gabriel to bruise wheat between two stones, and, having 
made dough therewith, to bake it in a hole in the ground. 
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KeTerthelesB, «s tbero is a tendeaoy OD the part of ih 
people to limit their antecedents to the tinufi of Mdism- 
med, many of the trade aacrtbe the bniidii^ of tiie first 
oven to Omer Berliffiri, s disciple uid attmdant cm tfaa 
Prophet. No tmds offers greater facilities for ointiBemg 
money than that of bakers. This is proved hy the mosques 
erected at various periods by members of the orafib 
Two of these edifices at Constantinople and a third at 
Galata are distinguished by the name of etmekjee (bread- 
inen) . But mao; more bakers have lost heads or ears oit 
•arth for rogueries than have gained pi^adiae through 
virtues. 

One of tlie finest and most spacious konaloi (mumons) 
(^ the dty belongs to a retired etm^jee basky. Its 
numerous apartments, lofty walls, and verduit gardens, 
form a conspicuous object, near t^e library of Aalif 
Eflendy, west of the Suleimanya. 

On quitting Divan YoUy, the seeond turning en the 
right conducts to the Seraaker's Square, the ancient 
Forum Tanrit This space, now pardy occupied by the 
War Department, and by the ajqtUTtenances of Snltau 
Bajazet, was eosverted into a forum, aj>. 393, by 
Theodosius I, who erected a column in the centre, sur- 
mounted with his own statue in sjlver. This was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 479, and was replaced by 
another statue of Ana^iaaius I^ the reigning Emperor. 
All veatigee of ita anciwk an^itectund adoEomcnts. Ipvs 
long disappeared. It is, however, idie lasgest open spam 
irithin the walla, and during Bamazan is the fadiioRablo 
xendezvcms t^ all great ladies, who paode here, be^eeit 
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mid-d^ and sansot pnyer, m arabas and tolekas. It 
may then ba compved to Hyde Park oa. Stmdaya. 

The Stdtan on these ocoasioiia places himself ait aiE 
iqnrtment in Divan Yolly, fnmtiiig the Staticmsm'' 
mailet, and there diverts the tedimn of the &Bt by 
inspecting die mnltitade tliat pass to and fio. If hia 
Imperial Majesty desery any lady, who may depuit 
from the strict ref^latiass touching veiU or mantles, am 
officer is despatched to warn t^e lax fiur one, that "our 
JBlfiendy's" brow has been clouded at the exposure of her 
fair fordbead. When men transgress, eitJier by aasamii^ 
a coat not suited to their rank, or by allowing dieir hadr 
to f^ in shining ourls over their shoulders, as is bobmb- 
times praetised by young Atsbionables, a regnlatim tailor 
ia suggested as a enre fior the former, and a barber, being 
suit for, immediately places bounds on the meuiderings 
of the latter. It must be observed, at the same time, 
that the Sultan merely objects to efleminate excasi, aa 
the whole of the army and navy, and almost all the 
rising gennation, now wear their hair man or less in 
tiie Fnuk CMihion".. 

In the short straet amnecting Divm Volly with the 
abare-mentionad square, is Taook (pooltry) Bazary, the 
name generally given to the square itself. The ponltez- 
BIS have also mariceto neat the Custom-Honis and in ' 
other quarters. The sopply is abundant. It is imported 
in a lean state Iron the interior, and is not remarkable 
nther for size or flaroor. The Turks have no idea of 
Hinting poultry acoovding to oui rules of ark They paj* 
TIm omjr & not p«nutted to shvm tto haai 
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Ittde. ftttentioD to qaftlity or fat, and are apparently 
indifieEent to age. When roasted, the animals are 
burned to a cinder, and when prepared in other ways are 
BO much over-dressed as to fall to pieces on being sepa- 
rated -witb tbe fingers. Tbe Bulgarian peasantry some- 
times bring in tolerably fat fowls. These are trussed in 
a moat unseemly fashion, by tearing aside the hinder skin, 
and exposing the yellow fat collected round the abdomeU' 
The si^t snfiBces to produce nausea. • 

Fancy pigeons of inferior breeds, ducks, geese, and 
many turkeys, are also exposed for sale; but the latter are 
generally driven from door to door in flocks, and house- 
holders sally forth and select their victims. Some 
wealthy Turks are great poultry fanciers — among others, 
Halil Pasba, who is celebrated for a breed of un-Pashalike 
fowls without tails. Poultry is cheap — fowls are sold 
for three to four piastres each; turkeys, eight to ten; 
geese, five to seven; ducks, four to dx; and pigeons, 
seven tbe couple. 

Tbe taookjee (poulterers), for the most part Bulgarians, 
were formerly exclusively Moslems, and venerated as 
their patron Korab, whom earth swallowed up for his 
rebellion. This was certainly not their motive for this 
selection; but be is supposed to have been a great 
breeder of poultry, and to have invented the mode of 
hatching chickens in ovens, which process increased the 
belief in his powers as a magician and alchymist. 
Poulterers, bird-catchers, pigeon-fanciers, makers of bows 
and arrows, and some other analogous trades, formed the 
twenty-fifth grand guild. The laat-mentioned craft had 
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tlieir shops at the south-east angle of Taook Bazaiy. 
No remnant of this trade now remains, and no vestige 
of this innocent and gracefol sport is to be met with, 
save in the Mishan Tashy, on the different Ok Maidans, 
that hear testimony to the skill and strength of Sultans*. 
Bows and arrows are now and then met with in the 
Bezestan. They are of the ancient Tartar model, painted 
and neatly gilt. The late Sultan was pre-eminent for 
his powers as an archer. If we are to believe the marble 
records of his prowess, the general flight of his arrows 
exceeded one thousand yards; bnt during the last six 
years bis sinews relaxed, and he abandoned the exer- 
cise, being unwilling to expose his decreasing strength. 
Though the present Sultan rides well, and sits his noble 
Arabs with grace and firmness, he is not skilful in manly 
exercises. He therefore rarely patronizes archery. 
During the last three years, his Imperial Majesty only 
twice diverted himself in this manner, and he then shot 
for height, not distance. The arrows were discharged 
perpendicularly, and fell within ten yards of his feet. 
The process appeared to be tame and uninteresting, nor 
coold its object be clearly explained-f-, 

* Nishan Tuhj, (see vignette, vol. ii., c. viii.) ue Been on vtu^ooa 
'OninenceB roond the town. The most remwliable axe upon the Ok 
Mriiitt". They are of muble, omunented ynth inicriptiona. One of 
these commeneea 'by myiag: " The laid of the world. Sultan Mahmoud 
Khan, being himself the goal of uoivenal attraction, did shoot an arrow 
*from hia own imperial liow to this spot, from a distance of 1227j havet, 
{paora)." A. BBoond oolunm, hard bj, records ■ shot flred at the distance 
of 1216 havet. 

t Sometimes Sultans were mmt to shoot at morlis. A Nishao Tashy, 
mi the Ok Maidan, records that Saltan Mahmoud, standing at IIS} 
paoes distant, bn^ with luB arrow a strong atoue^tcher, in 1833. 
VOL. lU. O 
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CHAPTER IV. 

- BRAZIERS; MINERAL RICHES OF TUBKETj ENGEA-' 
VER3; RINGS, SEALS, AND TALI8MAN& 

A line of wooden sheds, facing the eastern wall of 
Egki Seni, now called Senisker KapooBsy, is tenanted 
hy the corporatioa of kassanjj'lar (jirazMn), who veoft- 
rate David aa their patrov. 

From manu&cturing Janiasaries' kettles, braziers were 
Erpectalljr protected by that corps, xid many of their 
atolls and workshops wer« sunooumted by th« emblenu 
of their patrons' odas. Of these emblems, nniversal in 
former times, only one relic remains in the eity. This 
consists of a wooden last or boot, nailed orer th« door of 
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Ate almff-hooae kitehen, opposite to the eavtem aotiaiu)* . 
to th« Shabisadeh-inoBque Court. Tbia . kitchen nsa 
imd«r the protection of an oda, principally compoHd-of . 
aboe and boot-Iaat malcara. 

Varions motives hare been assigned for die srigiQ of- 
tiie reverence displayed by Janissarieci Sv their kettlas,. 
Vhiob, as we shall show proa«Ltly, did not coimnoDCB, 
vith the early institution of the corps, It b pardonabla. 
to entertain difTerence of opinion m to the ibroier, wh«ii,. 
grave authoritiea are at variance as to the Utter. For 
inatance, we find Robertson uid others asserting that 
the Janissaries were established in 1362, that is, inthfl^ 
second year of Murad (Amuratb) I.*; whilst othen^. 
and among them the accurate d'Obsson, affirm that they, 
were first fttrmed by Okan, thirty-one years previooilf. 
According to the best Turkish authorities, Hadjy Bek*. 
ta«h, ibuader of the Dervish sect bearing his name, died 
in 1357. If this be correct, it is evident that the Jani»^ 
saciee must have bem instituted by Orican, and not by 
Murad; as it is universally admitted diat the corpa^; 
when first enrolled, received their benediction from th^ 
]Uons Hadjy. 

During the first two hundred years of their existMefla 
tfie Janissaries did BOt exeeed (rom ten to fourte^Or 
thousand men. Suoeassive Sultans, front Orkan ta 
S«lim I., were enabled to restrain thwn within the 
bounds of discipline; but their uamb«s, doubled by 
Suleinuu the Great, wwe ptogreesively ttipLtA aai 
^piadrupled, until at Imgth, ib latter times, they 
averaged more than eighty thousand regular combataata. 
In order to flatter the vanity of the cwps, Sultans them- 

* BobertMD, Ctnriea T., voL L, and IDll^ tBttorj of MiAua- 
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selves were inscribed on the rolls as private? of one of 
the cohorts in garrisona at Stainbol, and invariably 
appeared in peraoa at the Et Maidany barracks on the 
last day of each qnarter. Here they answered at evening 
loll-call to their nmple names of Mohammed, Mustafa, 
&e^ and received their three months' pay and allowance 
of cloth and candles ; which were forthwith distributed 
among the children of the oda, whose nickname among 
tJie people was "the bread-eaters*,'" 

It is difficult to ascertain the number of men that 
actually lost their lives in the capital and provinces, 
when the cprps was overwhelmed and abolished. Coa- 
temporariea, both Turks' and Christians, are at variance 
on the subject. Some aCBrm that nine thousand men 
perished on the 25th and 26th of June and following 
days, by shot and sword, within the city, by decapita- 
tion and strangulation in the Bosphorue forts and od 
iMMrd the fleet, and by being burned to death in the 
conflagration of the barracks, where some hundreds de- 
fended themselves with desperate valour. But the above 
number, according to other eye-witnesses, is much ex- 
aggerated, and they reduce the total of the victims to five 
thousand. This, with fifteen thousand banished after 
surrender, brings the garrison to twenty thousand, which 
is affirmed to have been its maximum in June, 1826. 
This calculation is the more worthy of credit, as Mah- 
iDond had long discouraged recruiting, and, having in 
view the abolition of the corps by a coup d'itat, bad 
adopted various precautions for diminishing the strength 
of the Stambol odas. 

According to tradition, the first kettles issued to the 

. ' Tlw words Oda and OrU were sj^onymoua, though Btrictlj' wgeA.' 
ing, the first meMta a duunber, and Iha jKcond a place or hearth, ^ 
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Jauissariee were similar in fonn to thc»e used by the 
Bektashy derviehes, aad were presented to the diSbrent 
odas by Mohammed II., when he marched to attack 
Conetantinople. Before that period, neither officers not 
men received rations. They lived at free qnarters, and 
fed tbemselres as they conld. Wherever they went, at 
home or abroad, they regarded the luid and all npoa it 
aa their own. Like the Delya, who pretended to trace 
their origin to Kaliph Omar, they entered towns and 
Tillages with the hostile shonta of "tereasdor" (felon 
soil), and, suiting the action to the word, ravaged and 
plundered with impunity. 

Mohammed II., desirous to relieve the people froqt 
these intolerable vexations, established a kind of com- 
missariat. He appointed an officer of each oda to pro- 
cure supplies of bread, salt, rice and auet, and to dia- 
tribute daily rations. Thence the costom of swearing 
fidelity with the words, " etmek va tooz*" (bread and salt.) 
Kettles, in the proportion of one to twenty Janissaries, 
were funushed both in camp and quarters. These served 
for ciUbary purpoaes and washing linen. The lids formed 
a large dish, whence the whole mess helped themselves 
with the wooden spoons, carried in brass sockets, in 
front of their caps. 

* Tbe daily ntUon issued to e»ch man was two poundB of bread or 
flour, halt an oonee of salt, tliree ounces of rice, and half an oune« ot 
anet. Tbeee pnipottioDB have, in eome meomre, been adhered to in 
modem regulations. The daily allowance at present for each non-com. 
misdoDcd and private i* — bread, thirty-three ounces ; meat, nine ; soet, 
one; rice, thi««; salt^ three-quarters; oaTons, one; other vegetables, 
one ounce. Thos the whole ration amounts to nearly three pOBOda' 
w^ght — a superabundant quantity. On Tuesdays and Fridays an 
extra allowance of nine ounces rice, and two ooncea suet, is issued f^ 
[olaf. In addition to this, each private receives tvi'en^ piastres pet 
month, clear of all deductions. 
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'• lb oamp, the kettles were piled, u tiiie dranui i»f 
> infiiBtry are now piled, da front of the a^a's of tclKtf- 
ha^^B tent*. On the anreh tihey vere o»rried hj die 
Mcrnits, who relieved each other every haif-ibonr. By^ 
^^rees kettles, issued as essential artioles of CMmp- 
-eqaipage, were 'oonrerted into symbols of niiitx^ prida, 
-in the saToe muiner that the ketde-drtmu of cvaity 
Tef^mente are now held sacred in Chriiitiao anniei. 
Indeed, it remains to he shown whether Enropeaa do- 
votion to drams originated in Moslem kettles, or Infidcd 
Te^ect for kettles IQ Christiaa draoiB. Be this as it 
may, the loss of kettles during or after battle, was 
regarded as a diBgraee to the very hearth of the oda, and 
-therefore the Janissaries fought in thmr defence, as it 
were, pro arit et fodt. This was the more stringents 
-beoaose the Bektashy dervishes never failed to bless and 
oonseorste the kettles of odas previously to a campaigo, 
dn honour of l^e first model. Thence mainly arose &fl 
sttaohment of the cohortB to these utensLk. 

In addition to the small men-kettleB, each oda was 
ifamished with a large pegimental copper. This was 
OMried ott the march by four old soldiers, who were re^ 
lieved in turn by all the veterans. In front marohed f^e 
tohaoosh ba^hy (sergeaBt-major), holding in his hand a 
long wooden ladle, the symbol of his office as kettle 
u^ertnt«ndent lo lose this kettle was considered the 
tnucimtim of disgrace Mtd misfortune; nor could it be 
replaced until the stain was eE^eed by some most daring 
and exenqilary exploitrf-. 

"* Some odu vrtae eummaiideil by agbu, Imt tiie greater paft ^ 
tdujlbajy (lit«mlly Eoup-men}, the present tills of the heads of Chcialiail 

^ "One of oarTHOst faroured regunents of cavalry, uuleas I much Kt, 
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). In qoftrtecs tliis kettle was aot moved, imleffi ilpoa 
solemn occasions or in cases of premeditated rev<^t. 
T« meet these kettles, a.ai to neglect paying them knd 
their beu^ra doe reepeot, was daogerous for strangertb 
Aq example of this occurred during the embassy oS 
Gout Sebastiani. 

The 52ad oda bung on ite r^um from the Seraglio^ 
preceded by its great kettle, filled with Friday pilaf, waa 
SDoountered by a French officer in the temporary servioa 
of ^e Forte. This officer, seeing the tchaoosh baehy 
strutting in front, and brandiahing his long wooden ladle, 
M continental drum-minors fkiuriah their sticks, could 
not refrain from laughter. This cachinnatioa cost him 
dear, however, for the kettle-major first uttered a variety 
of nnpleasant in«nu»tions against the chastity of the 
Frenchman's mothw and fem^ relatives, and then dip- 
ping hiti apooa into the smoking pilaf, bedaubed the 
ittii-tlifal stranger from head to foot. Satisfied with this 
taste of Janissary liberality, the officer wisely retreated; 
bat it was leas easy for him to efiace the stain than hs 
had imagined. His name was Bouquier, which, bein^ 
known to the wits of Stambol, Was quickly converted 
into Bokya (the dirt-man). 

JanissMies did not limit their devotion to valorous 
d^ence of kettles in time of war. During peace thesq 
implements served for less patriotic purposes. After 
mid-day pnyer on Fridays, Sultans invariably placed 
themselves in the kioahk, on the nortliern side oi tba 
second Seraglio court. The Janissaries on duty tiien 
ranged themselves under the oj^osite oolounade, and 

iMt !tB bettle^Imia, at or about the period at Dettingen, atid itratiiati 
wifboBt dMm nntU thajr were repUced, ««ri)' in tbia aentnij, at thtt 
9Tyw of His Hajasty Qeoige IIL 
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ftwaited their allowniice or pilaf Ttom the contigaous 
kitchens in the back court. 

The great kettles, brightly polished and carried hj 
the oldest soldiers, then served as symbols of satisfaction 
or discontent. If, at the wonted signal for receiving the 
rice, the bearers remained in the ranks and turned their 
kettles apside down, it was an indubitable declaration of 
dissatisfaction. If, on the contrary, they hastened to 
the kitchens and returned with alacrity, it was indi-> 
cative that all were well pleased. The commencement 
of this ceremony was always awaited with more or less 
anxiety by Sultwis, whose repoee and perhaps existence 
depended upon the waywardness of these legions. 

In the first case, the agha-in-chief was forthwith com- 
manded to inspect the ranks, to inquire into complaints, 
and, if within moderation, to grant all demands. Most 
Sultans, well aware of the dangerous implements they 
had to deal with, were disposed to adopt the maxim 
recommended by our great philosopher — namely, that 
" the surest way to prevent seditions, if the times do 
bear it, is to take away the matter of them. For, if 
there be fuel prepared, 'tis hard to tell whence the spark 
may come that shall set it on fire." 

When Sultans felt themselves equal to check insub- 
ordination by severe means, immediate and terrible 
chastisement fell upon malcontents. In most cases of 
sedition the pretexts were arrears of pay, short measure, 
■ 6r withholding of cloth distributed for uniforms, or, as 
occurred frequently, a mixture of false coin in the aspers 
issued from the Mint. If these complaints were ex- 
aggerated, or if the Sultan were sufficiently powerful, a 
short silence ensued, and the agha and other chiefs re- 
mained stationary. Presently, however, the djellat 
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bfuihy (chief headsman), whoae official tower flanked 
Orta KapoosBj, naade hia appearance, and advanced ia 
front of the Sultan's kioehk, escorted by hie subordinates 
and a truety body of boBtanjys and baltajys. A signal 
was then given by the Sultan; the ringleaders and 
kettle-bearers were seized, and before many minutes 
their heads were piled in the niches outside the middle 
gate, and their bodies cast into the sea. 

The mode of inverting kettles as a signal of discon- 
tent was so significant, that no other notice was required 
to produce concession or punishment. Thus, when the 
sedition of 1826 broke out, Sultan Mahmoud was first 
apprised of the danger by hearing that several odas had 
assembled upon the At Maidany with their great kettles 
turned upside down. 

A history of the revolts of the Janissaries might fill 
more than one interesting volume, replete with exciting 
and romantic incidents. Osraan III. in 1622, Mustafa 
I. in 1623, Ibrahim in 1648, Achmet III. in 1730, 
Selim III. in 1807, Mustafa IV. in 1808, and other 
Sultans, were either murdered or dethroned through the 
agency of these troops, and Mohammed IV. only secured 
his head, in 1656, by making concessions, which filled 
his palace with mourning, covered him with humiliation, 
but did not save him from subsequent dethronement 
after thirty-eight years* reign. An outline of the sedition 
of 1655 may furnish a general idea of the proceedings of 
the Janissaries on these occasions. 

In the month of March of that year, nearly the whole 
garrison of Janissaries, then exceeding 18,000 men, 
showed daily symptoms of discontent. At length, having 
gained over artillery, bombardiers, and sipahis, they 
broke into open mutiny, refused to do duty, and de- 
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maoded the payment of all arrears*. Not content with 
this, they iuBiated that the Sultas should grant them a 
pnhlic audience at Alai Kioahk, whilst they, fearing 
treachery, remained outside the Seraglio walls. 

These demands having been treated with contempt, 
even by their prinoipal ofBcer, the odaa assembled in 
front of Et Mai'dany harraclis, and, having inverted and 
piled their large kettles, they placed a sabre, a loaf of 
bread, and a few ounces of salt, upon the uppermost of 
these utensils. The ringleaders then stepped forward, 
and, after invoking the name of the Almighty, swore by 
the Kooran that, if the Sultan should attempt to lay 
hands upon a single beard, they would cut off a head for 
• ©very hair. One of the Bektashy dervishes, affiliated 
with their corpii, then advanced, and, spreading his 
liands over the kettles, recited a prayer in which they all 
joined, and terminated with a general "Amen." This 
being said, the mutineers swore "union and fraternity'" 
t>y the Kooran; and a list of proscripts having been 
drawn up and read aloud, they simultsneonaly uttered 
the word Allahl three times, formed in close column, 
and marched to At Mai'dany, preceded by their inverted 
kettles. 

Having wuted some time at this spot, and not finding 
the Grand Vizir or other state officers in readiness to 
meet them, they shouldered their kettles, and, with loud 
shouts of anger and defiance, hastened through the nar- 
row street leading from Aya Sofia to Alai Kioshk*}*. 
~Wben the heads of the column reached this spot, the 

* Hie Ibree corps last mentioned were unconnected with and tlwaj* 
Jealous of tba privileges granted to the JaniaauiM. They wen lodnd 
upon as a counterpoise te the odu. 

■f- Proceeaion Sioabk ii immedUlely opposite to " tile Porte. " 
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Grand Vizir and Boatanjy Bashy, with their immediate 
8ub<H^inates, appeared at one of the side windovi 
of the kioskh, and the former attempted to pacify the 
malconteata. Hia efforta were uselesB. In reply to 
his worda the whole body exclaimed, "We will not eat 
your dirt! Who are you, that we should be your laugh- 
ing-stock? Away, you dog — son of a d<^! We defile 
your mother! We must see your master, our lord die 
Sultan, or it will be the worse for him.'' 

At Ifflgth, the blinds of the centre window^ were 
thrown back, and the Sultan appeared, seated upon an 
cJsvated chair, surrounded by his ministers and court. 
^Hkereupon the delegates of the different odas advanced 
to the front of their comrades, and, still maintaining some 
re^ct for ordinary rules, drew up in line, bowed, and 
remained silent. Upon this the visir again advanced, 
«i^ demanded the cause of this disloyal assembly. 

In an instant, one of the delegates, a private soldier, 
BOa of a tanner, stepped forward, and having rapidly 
made his obeisance, excl^med, "May the Sultan live! 
aiay his sorrows be ours and his joys his own! may 
God^s benediction be bis lamp!" 

The surrounding multitude having bowed their heads 
at these worda, and uttered a loud "Amen!" the soldier 
ccHitinued thus: — "Our lord is ignorant of facts. Let 
him hear the truth! His provinces are ruined. The 
city is at the mercy of vile eunuchs, and the suburbs 
overraa by robbers. We soldiers receive neither oloUi 
nor just pay. We are defrauded of half our dues by 
means of false coin. The citizens are plundered. Good 
men are banished or put to death, and bod men are 
favoured and raised to power." 

In short, the delegate set forth so many grievances 
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that th« SuUan was utterly confonaded wai unaUe to 
■reply. Presently, however, he turned to the Sheikh 
lehrni, who stood at hig elbow, and was told by him that 
the delegates not only uttered falsehoods and calumnies, 
but th^t it was contrary to all precedent for Sultans to 
listen to the vociferations of mutineers. Whereupon 
Mobamnoed raised his voice, and indignantly declar- 
ed that the deputies were "liars, calumniators, &nd 
rebels." 

The whole body of malcontents, who saw that the 
Sultan was prompted by the head of the law, instantly 
Teplied by shouts of, " Away with the Mufty ! He who 
made can unmake and chastise* ! Let him be dis* 
missed and then suffer I He lies ! He cranu the 
Sultanas ears with filth .'*' The air then resounded with 
echoes of " bravo !" and " well spoken," 

Silence having at length been obtained, the delegate 
above mentioned took from his bosom a long scroll, 
read aloud the names of some twenty public fiinction- 
aries, whom he declared to be traitors to the Sultan and 
the land, and added that nothing would satisfy the odas 
but the death of these men. This bold and unexpected 
announcement produced such effect upon Mohammed 
that he shed tears, and humbly implored the Janissaries 
to spare his friends and favourites. The reply was a 

* The petMlu of Hnftia were held ucred— BO that, in the event of 
e^ilial pnniihtiient, it wm customary to deprive them of office preriondy 
to eieoatioo. But SnlUns evinced eitreme repngnance to these acta, 
and exunplea of violence were rare. A luge Btone mortar or teodver 
!« shown in the second ormiddleconrtof the Seraglio, In which it iseud 
ty tmv^eiB, on the fsith o{ ignorant or roguish guide*, that Ool^iuw 
were pootided to death. It sppeui, however, that this mortsr wss used 
by the cooks sad soldiers for do oUier purpose than to bruise grain, a 
pmcliee freqnentl]' witnessed in other puts of the dty. 
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deafening "No ! by our beards and aouls. No I it shall 
be aa we say." 

Feaifiil lest resistance should entail upon hia owu 
bead the fate of his immediate predecessor, Sultan 
Mohammed now roae and exclaimed, " Children 1 the 
Sultan's heart and thoughts are alone occupied with the 
trelfare' and happiness of all. He will not protect bad 
men, who wrong his subjects and oppreas his faithful 
odas. Withdraw quietly, therefore, and I swear hy the 
Rooran, by my beard, and by the grave of my father* 
that the designated culprits shall be delivered into your 
bands, dead or alive." This address was received with 
ehouts of " Tchok yasha ! bin yasba !" (many years ! a 
thoneand years to you I") — a shout with which ^e 
modem army now greets the monarch) when he inspects 
or passes their ranks on days of ceremony. 

Aa an earnest of his sincerity, Mohammed whispered 
a few words to the Bostanjy Basby, who stood at hia 
back, and in less than ten minutes the strangled bodies 
of the Kizlar and Kapou Aghassy (chiefs of black and 
white Aghas) were cast headlong into the street, from 
the window south of the centre apartment. This ter- 
rible proof of the Sultan''s " good faith" was received 
vith deafening marks of approbation by the mutineers, 
who, after consulting awhile, declared that they were 
ready to obey the- Padisbah^s commands and to retire ; 
but swearing that they would return next day and set 
fire to the city unless the remaining proscripta were 
delivered to them. Then, seizing the two bodiea, they 
dragged them to the At Maidany, and hung them to one 
of the treea that formerly stood before the outer wall 
of the Ahmedya Mosque. 

Mohammed IV. was true to his promiae. Within 
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iwtntj-font hoiin the Mofiby, Grand Vizir, asd Gxptaia 
Paeha, were disgraced and banished. The Muter of 
tbe HOTse, Sword-Bearer, Minister of Finance, Grand 
Mwter of CWsmonies, Agha of Janiasariei, Dirsctoi- 
G«neral of Custoins, aad man; other eminent pemiu, 
wwe seized, ttrangied, and their bodies delivered to the 
«dafl. When the oorpses were cast into the street, the 
Jaiussaries nuhed forward and wreaked their fury i^mb 
diem, nntil night closed over the feuful tragedy, and 
Asy retired to their barracks. 

Among other viotinu was the wife of the Directed- 
General of Ciutonu, daughter of the Sheikh Islam, a 
lady of eminent beauty and talents, and poaseseing great 
political inflnenoe. She was known to be an inveterate 
enemy of the Janissariea, and to hare drawn up a plan for 
their destruction. Her body, for decency's sake, was thrust 
into a sack, and dragged to the At Maidany, where it 
was hung between the corpses of the white and black 
A^ae. 

Having received their arrears and satisfied their 
vengeance, the whole of the odas marched in grand 
uniform and procession on the following Friday to the 
Seraglio, and, to the extreme joy of Mohammed, eagerly 
ontstretched their large kettles to receive the profiered 
pilaf. This they devoured at once, ntteriag a thousand 
benedictions upon the Sultan's head. Thus terminated 
the sedition of 1655. 

Among the most remarkable articles sold by braziers 
are ibriks (ewers) and Uyeaa (baeins), either of brass or 
block tin. The former are of graoefnl form, holding two 
or more quarts*. They are principally employed for 
purposes of ordinary ablution, especially before and after 
■ See Tignetlo, toI. L, c. iWl. ] 
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■meals. A Bmall ever of glued 'Or painted pcrtter^s eariii, 
vith ft long and stiat^it apout, is geDersIlf emplojod 
for dBTotkmsl parpoees by the middling dassee. Bat 
^moflt t^ persons, wlio have elaves and tervante at hand, 
prefer metal ewers and basins. 

Some of diese, made of brass gilt, engraved wiUi sen- 
teoees from tim Koorui oi arabesques, are met witJi in 
die Jewel Besestao, and when perfect, are e(4d for tbrea 
<g foitf bundled piastres. Tbey are mostly antique, at 
all ereats, of tiie last ctntnry. These uiiiolea of luztiry 
Me now rardj manafactared. Tbs mode of performing 
ordinary abluMoa bas been already explained. We 
(Aiall treat tbe subject in its different classifioations, 
iHten we reach a bath. 

In the Sultui'a hoosebold, and in those of great 
pK^ias, the ibriktiv ag^iassy is an officer of distinction, 
w a Buporiof attendant. He is not only charged with 
the department of ablutions, not including the bath, but 
'when water is required for drinking, he and the serrantB 
tittder his orders present the cup or glam, and aiv 
responsible that there shall be no lack of the pure 
element, drawn from the peculiar spring preferred by his 
master. The tubs or jars oontaining water for tho 
Sultan iu« sealed at the spring with the ibrikttw 
aghassy'a signet, which is removed by him as occasioit 
may require. 

It has been stated that the tables upon which Turkisli 
dinners are served are not covered with cloths. The 
niny (tray), whidi serves in lieu of cloth, is of block tin 
or sheet-brass, nailed upon a circular frame of wood, 
raised in the centre like a shield, and extending over 
the edge of the table. These trays are of different sizes, 
80 that the niunber of guests may be increased by 
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means of a larger circnmfereace. Siny are kept clean 
and bright-poIiBhed, and as Turks, though eating with 
their fingers, rarely spill gravy or drop crumbs, the trays 
retnMn as bright at the end as at the commencement of 
repasts. 

The mannfacturers of siny venerate the Queen of 
Sheba as their patroness. Tradition has it that this 
celebrated beauty, when upon her road to meet Solomon, 
was accustomed to employ for this purpose a large 
inverted salver of gold on which the dishes were placed 
in snccesBion. This invention served also for another 
object. Being brilliantly burnished they produced the 
reflective effects of mirrors, and thus the fair Queen was 
enabled to gratify simultaneously her vanity and her 
hanger. Although gla§B mirrors appear from this to 
Iiave been unknown to Balkis, who according to Pococke 
was twenty-second Queen of Yemen, plate-glass was 
already iu use at the court of Solomon. As a proof of 
this I will here introduce a note which I annexed to 
another work*, whereby it is shown upon the authority 
of the Arabian author Jallal'uddiD, that transparent 
glass was employed in profusion at the period in question. 
Balkis, having accepted an invitation to Solomon's 
0>nrt, was received by the monarch, seated upon a 
throne entirely composed of precious stones, elevated at 
the extremity of a vast hall, built of gold and silver 
bricks. The floor of this gorgeous apartment was made 
of transparent glass, placed over a stream of running 
water, filled with living fish. The object of this singular 
flooring was to impress Balkis with at) idea that she was 
about to step into real water, and thus to induce her to 
exhibit her ankles; for Solomon, who was curious in 
* Cuhmere Stuwl, toL i., p. 388, 
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these matters, bad heard that her iiiaje8t7''B nether limlMt 
were oovered with hair, "like uato tliose of a she-ass.'" 

The stratagem succeeded. Balkis, oot aware of the 
^stenoe of ghtss, do sooner qtproaohed the entrance, 
than, supposing she must plunge into water, she lifted up 
her robe. This natural precaution proved that the 
report was libellona only from being true. Solomon, 
though mightily struck with the beauty of her face, waa 
grievously disgusted at the disclosure of her shag^ heels, 
and could not be brou^t to marry her. However, Bome 
of the genii in bis suite forthwith came to his assist- 
ance, and literally smoothed all difficulties; they forth- 
with composed a powerful depilatory paste, which, having 
been applied without loss of time, relieved the lovely 
Queen from this unsightly appendage, "so that her feet 
became fair and downy as the cheeks of a new-bom 
infant." 

Mangalfi, the only substitute for fire-places, are the 
next articles which vie in utility with siny. They are 
of copper or brass, brightly polished, and generally of 
the ^pe delineated in our vignette. Others are of 
oblong form, with rings at the extremities, and elevated 
on four claws. The latter are usually placed upon a 
plateau of the same metal, as a protection against fire. 
An earthen or metal receiver occupies the hollow in the 
centre. This is filled with kumer (charcoal), from 
which the gas baa been extracted by previous ignition in 
the open air; so that when the mangid is brought into 
the apartment, all deleterious vapours are expended, and 
no risk ensues from closed doors or windows. 

In ordinary houses, the pan holding the charcoal is 
placed at the street door, and the wind quickly reduces 
the charcoal to a proper state of ignition; but in great 
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mmnoBflUL a/Khei rcceasor win. u ooastrncted ia tii6 
courfe-ywd, when > Iirga quantily of chareo^ is ooa-r 
staotly kept in * biHiuag state, ao u to be ready when 
demaivied. Oho or more airasa (Armeciaa or Qreelc 
Barragts) hare charge of this department 
■ The foel is prep«red in the woocU upon the ooast <^ 
the Kadc Sea, and in those of SifiTiia near the Proponui.' 
It is brought to toim in small craft, or upon cunBl''s 
backs, and costs aboat tenpenoe the cwt. whtdesale. 
Strings (^ camels, eacb animal laden with four cwt., may. 
be oamstsntlf seen in the outer court of Sultan Moham* 
med's Mosqae, and ia the streets of Pera. These 
patioBt uiimals, whose uneasy movements over the 
Mippery pavnnent in wet weather indicate pain and 
emb»Taaement, convey charcoal fnun the woods of 
B^grade, outside tiie water districts, and from those of 
Hoomelia within a range of twenty to thirty miles. 

Komnrjee are fain to admit that Adam was the first 
to «mpIoy fire, and that he is conseqaenUy entitled to 
great reepeot, bat they, neverdideBa, worship as their 
patron a certain Arab of Sbaeer, named Haroon, who 
was purveyor of cbarooi^ to the Prophet. 

The trade has its magasines at Tophana and in tba 
vicinity of Odoon Tcfaanby. Firewood stores are upon 
Ae beach at the formw place, behind Yally* Kioshk, at 
K«4y Kapooasy, and within the harbour near the Fuiar. 
Wood is exclnsively used for culinary puqwses and for 
heating baths, so that t^tarcoal '"■"g^^" are the only 
medium fM warming apartments. Sometimes they am 
placed uDCorered in the oentre of rooms, bnt mora 
ft«qiiently beneatiti tandoor. 

* VoD Hammer darivea this vord from trtpuAas. The store at Tally 
Klodft bKaerredfot ttio SengGo. . 
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• Tbe l&tter are frunea of wood, like a taUe without ita 
iieriaeirtBl pimiks. The Hrangd, with ike ebawotl 
-lednoed to nshw, n d^osited underneath. The frame ijj 

titea «ovira«d ' with one or more blstskete, or qmlte4 
-eoverlete, md atHnetiineB with oostlj ehavHs or rick 
^-cmhroidered cAoths. The taiaalj, Betsbei »n tbe floot^ 

supported by cushions, or upon divans, assemble poudI 

t)>^ frMDe, and thrusting half their peramtB underneath, 
■^aw up t^ ooverlets twer their <&este and chinas 

T«rki«h, Aitnenisn, Greek, Mid Perote Udiss will thus 
«it in listless idlenees daring many bonn. 

In Turkish houses and in those of the 90-oall6<l 
^'heretic'' Armenians, where there is no admixture of 
the sexes, and where ancient purity of morals is retained, 
liheBe tandoars have no ether disadrantage than, those of 
■Mictmraging drowsy waste of time, and perhaps causing 
maladies, resulting from impure and concentrated heat. 
Bnt with Oreeks, Perotes, and many "Latin'' Arme- 
vims*, who are "progressing in civiHeation,'" the case is 
^iffnent. The diasolnteness o( the majority of these 
i^ree races is proverbial. Scandalous stcffies of the im- 
proper nae to which tandoors are Converted are current 
in ertTf direction. Some no doubt are the offspring of 
TBalerolenoe, but enough are founded on faot to confirm 
tibe appomteness <^ the old Italian jvo^erb. 

<%! vQol litre ant rovitia, 
Prende nu^lie Lerantiiia. 

IiMt, howerer, I should be aoouaed of unjastly and 
viliiilly detracting from the innoc«nce of tandoors and 
the virtues of Pwote ladiee, I will quote a passage from 

* The Cfttholio, or m the; et^Ie ^emaelvea Latin Armeniftiui, now 
dsngnate the Sdusnutie AnneDuna as faeretioa> 
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Von Hammer; and certainly no man is better qoalified, 
from experience, to jadge of these and other Buxdlar sub- 
jects, tban the erudite and laborious author of " Ckinstan- 
tinopolis und der Boaporos." After descrihing tbe 
deleterious efifeots of taudoors upon the health and com- 
plexion of Perote ladies, the learned Austrian proceeda 
thus: 

" But, if they employed fire-places or stoves, how could 
ibey repose in heavenly slothfulnesa, recumbent as in 
their beds! How could they coDverse with hands and 
feet, and coDTeniently exchange love-letters, which, 
through the medium of a skilful Perote invention, they 
hide in their slippers or shoes, and then, stretching oat 
their feet, convey these tender missives into the eagei 
hands of those seated opposite! According to Eastern 
tradition, grounded on the Kooran, the deluge gushed 
from a tuinoor (fire-pot), near the spot where Kufa 
now stands, and streamed irresistibly forth until the 
universe was enbmerged. There is a remarkable coinci- 
dence between this and the Peroto tandoors, whence 
stream forth many shameless and immoral practices thirt 
inundate the society of Pera.*^ 

Coal is employed by Turks solely for steam and manu- 
facturing purposes. Large con«gnmenlB are imported 
from England^ at an average of twenty-four shillings the 
ton. Coal from Turkish mines is inferior to the English 
mineral, and that from the Danube is rarely employed 
unless by steam vessels plying upon that river. Turkey, 
nevertheless, possesses abundant coal-fields. Of these, the 
most valuable are at Heraclea, in the vicinity of Trebi- 
Konde. These beds, if judiciously worked, might be con- 
verted into sources of great wealth and utility. 

An effort was made, in 1841, by agents of an English 
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company, to obtain a grant of these mines, which they 
proposed to work advantageously for the Porte, and, of 
eourse, favourably for tbemBelves. With a view of 
aacertaining the capabilities and extent of the coal-fields, 
the vicinity of Heraclea was visited by Mr. Anderson, 
one of the enterprising directors of the O. & P. S. N. 
Company; by Mr. Granville Withers, an eminent prac- 
tical engineer and forge proprietor in Belgium*; by 
Colonel Williams, R.A.; Dr. Davy, and Mr. B. Pisani, 
second dragoman to the embassy. It resulted from this 
investigation, carried out under Lord Ponsonby's aus- 
pices, — 1, That the coal beds were of vast extent and 
diversified qualities. 2, That the produce of exisUng 
mines might he quadrupled, if properly worked. And 
S, That if a grant could be obtained for a fixed period, 
say thirty years, Turkey would thereby establish a con- 
stant source of revenue and prosperity. By a pro rata 
duty on production, and by ^e gradual fonnation of a 
good school of practical engineers and miners, she might 
eventually liberate herself from all dependence in these 
matters up<m other states. 

The incontestible advantages set forth in the reports of 
the commission were carefully translated and communi- 
cated to the Porte. But all attempts to carry ont the ne- 
^tiation fuled. On the one hand, Austria, always jealons 
of establishments calculated to compete with her Dano- 
bian productions, and to deprive her of the monopoly of 
Ae mining departments in Turkey, exerted occult means 
to counteract the proposal. Russia, on the other hand, 
fearful that an abundant supply of good coal would 

* Mr. Q. Withen's «zaiiiiiiaUon before a (HHnmittM of the Honse of 
CoDuuoni aa sabjecta of practical indmrtrj rendered bii name remark- 
able at the period. 
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iflccease TsrJkub Bte&m fiuilitieB ia tiia Blaok S«a and 
Archipe]]^p>, united her efEiartB with tJuee of AnstnA, wd 
aoon Boeceeded in persiudiog Eiiw Pvhft, aad otbeq 
iafluflntial Turks sharing the jnooofdij, that tlw bo1« 
object of the Englishoiea was to ruin the sharehdiiws^ 
to impoveriBh the gorerament, and to enrich themselvai. 

These fine 6oal-&elds contiaoe, th«Feiore, to be worked 
in the most neglig^t nKumer, and aie con^arativdy 
improductive. Other coal strata of aa iofrrioc i^ualitj^ 
equally ill-managed, are met with neu Bodoste. Beds 
of this mineral exist no doubt in many other parts; bat, 
ander existing circiimstancefi, there appears do prospect 
of their being discovered, or, if discorered, of their being, 
advantageouely worked. 

The mineral riches of th« Ottomui empire taay be 
Mgarded as inexhaustible. Capital^ encoBragcniMit, ^d 
a cessation of foreign intrigues, are aloiM wanting to rea- 
der them eminently useful. At jwesent, the only well 
worked mines are tfatMe of the Tokat districts, under the 
direction of Austrian miners, employed in virtue of & 
contract with the VieDna cabinet. The quutity of eop- 
]>er, iron, calamine, &c., there and elsew^re, is unbounded, 
and of the finest quality. Copper is uaed with lavisb 
profosioD in all directdmiB. The gnus uid omameutB of 
the fleet are all of fine brass, and ot^per utensils are 
extraordinarily cheap. Loads of tjiis metal are fouud ia 
many directioas near the eity, among others on tlta 
declivities norl^ of the Valley <^ Roses*. But Ibe 
workmen content themselves with tonung up the aHtfaeoi 
strata, and moke no attempt to- pnah. &eir reeeardiMi 
lower down. 

* A qp«eiBMa SDlUnitted to Dc. ^dilaad 

lie " Bulf hunt of copper blended with Bolphoret of iroDn' 
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Coiuaderolde (HsBidence of opiatOQ ezitts as to the ori- 
ginal iavention of numgals. Some ptoua braxien, who 
are supported by a few sectariaD eharcoal-bomers, affirm 
tint Nimrod is entitled to thJe honotv* inaBuooli aa it 
'waa he who caused am enonnoua Teasel ef molten brass 
to be made, and then filled vitb borning charooal, m 
order that he and \m court might varm thamselTea 
during the building of Babel. Through the aid oS a 
trifling anachroniran, they likewise add that Nimnx^ 
thwarted in his intentions, determined to revenge hin*- 
self upon Abraham, who was bound and about to be out 
"Bpon the burning pile, when the Lord caused the brass 
to melt. The flaming metal, streaming towards the spot 
where sat the mighty hunter, chased him and his at- 
tendants ftom the spot, and Abraham, being thus resoued, 
departed into Egypt. 

Other mangsl-makers treat this tradition as faboloiu^ 
and declare that the first employer of these articles was 
the old woman of Kufa, from whose oven the deluge ia 
Baud to hare issned. But, not being disposed to allow 
merit to an old woman whose name is coupled with 
•neb terrible evidence of Almighty wrath, they ascribe 
the first use to Noah, who, when the rains had ceased, 
and the waters were dried up from the earth, went forth 
and made a pilgrimage to Knia, where he found the 
mangal or tannoor whence the deluge proceeded, and, 
preserving it carefully, handed it down as a model Co 
posterity*. 

* It need •eueelj be obeerred that tlieae wa popular tndiUons, and, 
it we look into those of Ocrmany and oUierpartoefEEBope amoog iBOit> 
lar duMO, they mil hi found equJly trinal. The onlj difference U that 
K ohamnwdwu found theirs on holy writ, whilst Chrittiana in moot OMei 
connect tlwin with pagin nythtdogy. 
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- Behind the shops occupied hy the braziers, aod imme- 
'diatcJy taemg the north-western entraoce to Sultan 
Bajazet^B mosque, ia a Tange of wooden sheds, princi- 
pally tenanted by kilitjee (locksmiths, or rather lock- 
sellers). These venerable worthies, for the most part 
ex-Janissaries or Bostanjys, deal in ironmongery and 
cutlftry. Their small shops are stored with pistol ram- 
rods of ptunted wood, with ivory hammers, beart-ehaped 
eases, ornamented with coloured glass, for bullet rags, 
powder flashs of horn and leather, flints, coarse scissors, 
knives, padlocks, buckles, small flre<tongs, and many 
-other articles required for domestic purposes, and for 
■completing fire-arms. 

They are not permitted, however, to sell gunpowder. 
By a prudent regulation, this article, so dangerous in a 
city constructed of wood, and filled as it were with lighted 
pipes, is forbidden to be sold within tbe walls. The 
dealers are restricted to certain spots in the suburbs of 
Byoab and its vicinity. Private powder manufactories 
are likewise forbidden. That of the Government is mid- 
■way between the Silivry gate and St. Stefano, at a 
village called Ozoonlar (long), coutiguons to the sea. 
It is under the direction of a Pasha, styled Barut Khana 
Eminy, and was established by Selim III. The produce 
is coarse and principally for military purposes; but a 
somewhat finer quality is made for private consumption. 
It was not until four or five manufactories, successively 
erected iu tbe city, had blown up, that the Porte found 
it prudent to remove all magazines from within the 
walls. Of these magazines several are now seen in the 
-vicinity, well-guarded and bomb-proof. One of the 
most spacious is in the sheltered valley contiguous to 
the picturesque mosque of Piali Pasha. 
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' The ijMtM beiweeu ihe shops of tb« kilitjee ud Uie 
Moique is paitlf ooon|ued by itiaerant mukjeee (per- 
tmaem), who g^hmb their wues <» lowtaUea. Thew 
o^auist <^ ooroelian amalete, gum-niMtic, tootb-teote 
fiom Yemen, nrnak, inferior roae-oil, »Bd other artiolf^ 
of -thfi trade, among which are rosariea, made from the 
^FMiK^Ued earth coUaoted by pilgrims in.tfae valle/s of 
Mina and Mecca, Some dealws, priacipaUy Ar^, 
fay. a trifle -to the goatdians of the Mosque for per- 
-iniaBion to e:q>ose their wares within the court. 

This beautiful portion of the edifice loaes nothing of 
its picturesque originaltty by the addition of tbeie 
Drat^tted-Iooking parfumeri, or by the cooing and agita- 
tion of the ionomerable pigeoiu, that press down die 
cypreas and vine branches, or perch upon every ealient 
Jbmn and eomica. These birds, nevertheless, inuBdate 
the QcJanaadyOi with fiHh, and detiact, in some measure, 
from the sepose and solemnity of the bmldtag. They 
^j<e under t^ «ar» of a porter, who ia allowed a small 
smu by the wakoof for their oiaintaQaBae, When he 
■qiens the chest ewitauuHg miUet-eeed, they press around 
in eountlsss nnmben, and literally walk on each others' 
)»aohs to attain their ibod. They are sii}^>oaad to be 
mcmd ; bat, in order to diminish exeeeaive increase, the 
porter is permitted to diopme of young birds, and the 
pneats, whm in want of a kab^b or stew, madie uft 
•ctaple to invade their aests. Certainly the potot of 
Sultan Bajazet^s Mosque is the noblest pigeon-house in 
-tiiemiitene. 

Wie art of training carrier-pigeons* isnotanknown^ 

* It is aieniiaDBi in Oie "Anloui Kigbls" th»t Baroou Al Bascli^ 
maie kmami iiia .aeTere oiien .q^iost Ibe. &mUj' cf Qanem hy neuu 

TOl. nr. H . ; 
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Orientals. The practice, whicli may be traced to tlie 
Ark' of Noah, bo beautifally described in Genesis, ia 
OODtinued at Constantinople. Persons going apon pil- 
grimage, or making journeys inland, sometimes employ 
^ese birds to carry back accounts of their health or 
progress during the first days. The practice -waa for- 
merly mnch in Togue with the Arabs and Saracens for 
political and warlike purposes*. 

The first inrentor of commnntcations by means of 
these airy traTclIers is said to hare been a native of 
Bagdad, who trained pigeons for the Abaeside Kaliph, 
Yezid III., in order that he might swiftly corre- 
spond, when absent, with a favourite slave, named 
Djebada, of whom he was tenderly enamoured. The 
devotion of this prince to his lovely captive was carried 
to most romantic and fatal extremes. The plague 
chancing to break out in Bagdad, this lady was among 
its victims. No sooner did the dread apparition of the 
black dog arise before the unfortunate girl, and no 
sooner did the htal tumours, indicative of the malady, 
appear upon her person, than the devoted Yezid clasped 
her to his heart. Then, waiting upon her as a watchfiil 
nurse, he remained at her ude imtil the Angel of Death 
struck the last blow. After closing hsr eyes with his 
own hands, he cast himself beside the body, and con- 
tinned three days in this state, refusing food and con- 
Motion. At length hia vizirs and courtiers, employing 

* An extnordinuy Imtanee of theMgsdtjMid powen of theoe inter, 
rirting blrdg wu exhibited in BelgiiuD, in Angnat, 1843. A oertain 
number of pigBoaa weie dispatched from Hei-re, a lewn half-ira; between 
Liege and AixlsCbapelle, lo Tnrin, where thej were let looae. Two of 
these birdi cetumed to Herve, lus certified l^ally, In fiftj-three bonn^ 
and five others nnde their appevanoe in the oonne of two mora daji^ 
having;, aa it is needUM to add, trareiwd the Alpine bairien on th^ 
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reepectfal force, tore him from the miserable remains, 
'whioh were committed to earth witb regal pomp. 

Being an adrocate for the maiatenaace of quarantines, 
npoQ a modified and judicious' system, and thence a 
'participator in the doctrines of cdnta^bnists, I am not 
loth to expreM satisfaction at the corroborative results-of 
the Kalipb*s violent tenderness. From the bed of hia 
favonrite's rest, Yezid was removed to his owri, wherto 
he died, as the poets of Arabia affirm, of a broken 
heart; but, in fact, he had taken the infection, and 
followed Djebada to the tomb on the ninth day. 

The contiguous space, fronting the north-eastern gate 
of Saltan Bajazet, is tenanted by spoon and comb-sellers, 
a branch of trade already described. Their shops, stored 
with every possible production of the craft, are neatly 
and symmetrically arranged; and the dealers, tranquilly 
seated beneath the curtained opening that conneots the 
front with the back apartment, have the appearance <^ 
automata, encompassed by fantastically carved frames. 
Their stalls oluster round the principal entrance to 
Hakaklar toharssby, occupied on one side, as the name 
indicates, by engrsvers*. 

This trade is among the most respectable aud interest- 
ing in the city. Its bazar is visited by all strangers, 
and few depart without purchasing some specimen of the 
modem or ancient ddU of oriental engravers, either iu 
the shape of moohur (seals) or telissm (taUsmans). All 
members of this gnild aro Moslems, and men of 
respectability and tolerable education. They are for 
the most part conversant vrith the "three languages^.** 

* Thii I«ar b nwAed O O on the plw, and the gata leading 
toit,B. - . 

t Antnc^ FnaUn, and Tnriciih. " 
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One or two mte Me-to deoiplier the Knfio ebanuiter, the 
myfltical -UBtOBim oftai foand apoa old ■wli, Rod &b 
«^nmd boMBS affixed to CerviflbeB^ gtidln*. 

-Yootlu dMtiaed An diie tnde generally reeeiTS a pre- 
fantory edooatiaD at the mdcteb (aiementary aohooU) 
and dar ol kirajet (readiog houMa), at wliioh latter 
■&Kty are tao^t to road the Kooiui in Its origioal pnnt^K. 
They take luniu also fram tha best oallign^iheEa of the 
day, and are a]^irentieed for sevan Tana to maater- 
H^^raren. At the expiration of &mt apptienticeslup, 
they work at fixed wages, mUil they ar« wiabled to pnr- 
iriaae the good-will of a idiop, and are admitted master 
jnemb«s of the ccFrporation, whioh is limited to fifl^y. 

Tchirak (spprentioeB) to this aad other trades are 
not boimd by written eontraet to we persoo for the 
'whole seren yens^ They nay aav* aodar di&ieot 
mastsTi, provided .they obtain certifieatei «f .good oeo- 
dnet, and eventually complete the required paviod of 
noviciate. In order to advance &om apprwtioe to enn- 
imnon and master, oertifioatea of cap ability aad morally 
■re also required. These aue iasoed, after "^Hint'Tfn, 
by the kihaya and ayndica. 

The engraT^ra' corporation oonsiste (^ aosta (mastsrs], 
kalfa (journeymen), and tebirak (apprentices), -whitA 
latter are paid from thirty paras to four <x more piastres 
per day, according to their progren, but are neither fed 
nor lodged. The afiura af the gaildaee repilated by a 

* OneofthewengMTiiigsofaticientdateginiiiypoBaeBonilBdoiieiipoit 
jinrple glUB, and so »iiuiitici,11; enthodastie, as tDnaonble die InMiit 
of aloTO taUainkMM, ittku Ifam » |ta — itnwm l ii m toi^tnjkaL 
It miiB tbna : " Day and night my eoul tiurabi for thee, O lamp of eiiM- 
■nce. My«yMMediidMadirittilMMA>rtfa{)'dspBtBre,iiiyl]MrtpftitB 
to behold thee. Oh, when Till my duLneM be NDTerted Into ■[ ' 
Then, when sbatl I rejoin thee 1 " . 
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k3u^ »aS Iii» nkil, aad bj llm ait Indqr (fiinniei^ 
fflM)p»aae' UaUe- ta be mittnt^x'^''^^^ fay Aaiktiail) 
naziiy (police -ioapeotor's] agents, who see thab prai 
prieton do net (Bi|;nm cepper-plates fin fergod sote^ 
iMid4» for Ui& MUD, or •tber ftsbidiiMi utialeHr- «uA 
for examfde a» tbe Soltan'ir tonlwa (oijdrac), yrhiab 
Mamt be imiteted' os stose or matal, leat ii riMMdd ^ 
oHd farftRaAdart pnrpom; Indeed, bo nmoh. mneai^ 
iffOxamMed Id mpeot to a^pwMiiigs of ail olaua^ Aat 
die trade *n fbgrhiddoi to. engntre twa bbiIb enisdy 
■iiilwfor tbe same pmon. 

' Until! dw inttodnetioa cX iMa legdoLtkax i& th» tiins 
tt SdHok I^ it' often oeonnad timt seals- iG«re given bjr 
Paahaa ta fiwoBrite% who Moployad l^m for eztortaoBal 
pu^poMH in the |»vnnec8. Moreover, nhot e seel ia 
lost, theowner b^ atewiag the insciiption is. enafalBd to 
drtwt fo^^ea, a preoantiou' naoeesarr, aa tlie iii£ed 
impM o rien* of aeals oonatan^ stand in lieu oS signatnESi 
Tbe altHations coBsiat in the addition of a flower;, in 
Ae change of the wnament encircling the inactiptuui; 
n> in the date; which latter, aa ia tbe case widi aU 
Btunatab, nuu &om lefl. to ri^> and not invent, w 
OKHUB with all other chanoters. 
j|< Aldtongh the use. of ugnet rnigs is ooeral with ttui 
anlteet ^Kwhs, and ceoordfld in vanona Aiabio aathoi^ 
and ahhon^ MosleniB aaoiibe diverB inventions to ante* 
ffilanan paferianlia and prophets, the Stambol engnTws 
do not oaiTf the historr (tf their art fiuthar back tiJiao 
ii» time of the Prophet. Tims, the engraven of siptet 
rings on atone attribute the first invention to Kaliph 
Ctamaa, and veaerate Moimnmed ul Hii^jazy, an Ajab 
itf Yemen, aa the first master. He it was, the; affinoi 
who engraved signets for Osmau and Ali, which merely 
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bore their nftmeB enoirded by the words "Bender AS."". 
(servant of Ood). These rings were of blood-etcme tet 
in ailTer. . 

. ' The signet ring of the Prophet, worn npon the little 
finger of the ri^t hand, wu of massive silver, and oon- 
tuned merely the words " Mohammed Kassool 'Ullah.''. 
It descended with the Kali})hat to.Abon Bekr, Omar,' 
and Osman, bat was lost by the latter, as some say, in the 
well of Zemzem, at Mecca, and, according to others, as 
he was pasting the Tigris, at Mossonl, prior to.the.con- 
qnest of Mesopotamia and Armenia. This accident, no 
matter where it oocorred, was deelared by astrologers to 
be the fbrenmner (^ great miafortanes to Osman and to 
IsUm. In bet, he was assassinated within three yearn 
(a.d. 654), and the already migb^ empire of the Kalipfas 
became a prey to the most sanguinary civil wars. 

The stones commonly employed by orthodox Mnasel- 
maos for signet rings are bloodstone, agate, white and red 
cornelian, and cbaloedony. .Silver is almost invariably 
used for setting. All other metals, whether base or pore, 
are condemned by the Prophefs oral precepts and .the 
Hadiss. Mohammed, happening one day to meet a man 
with a brass ring upon his finger, exclaimed, " That ring 
smells of idolatry." Upon another occasion, perceiving 
one of his followers with an iron, ring, he cried out, 
" That is emblematic of souls condemned to eternal 
flames." On a third occasion, " seeing a person approach 
with a gold ring, he cast npon him a terrible £rown, and, 
turning upon his heel, spat aa if he had encountered a dog 
or an infidel*". 

It is not customary for persons of distinction to wear 

seal-rings upon their fingers. Grand dignitaries employ 

* D'Oiaaon, TaMean G&itaU. 
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a confidential moohurd&r (aeal-bearer), who carries the. 
signet in a email bag, placed in a breast pocket. When 
teqnired, be presents the signet, ready inked for the 
ttamp, or clean for impressing the soft wax commonly 
employed for se^ng. Those who have no se^<beareza 
carry their signet in their own bretet pocket, or suspended- 
from .the neck by a cord. The ugnet, when lightly 
rubbed with onctuons Turkish ink, and pressed upon the 
paper slightly moistened, makes an impression which- 
often stands in lieu of signature. -But, for jdocuments of 
importance, both stamp and signature are requiate.. 
This custom does not dider from our own practice <^ 
affixing our " hands and seals'" to deeds. It is needless, 
perhaps, to add that coata of arms and heraldic dis- 
tinctions are unknown. The name on the signet stands 
in lieu of armorial bearings. 
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JSoraMtanei dieuiwlK joa^yoaauia. ttio Dime, aithei 
pMMded or winded hy tbv words " Abd'olUh," m 
'^Beaifer AJi" (aemnt of God), or by tlw '^Begm'illsh'? 
(jn. tihkt'a naai^, SometiniM^ n wtlwcaRrwididezradi 
Agilrhi ot great awctity, 1^ namaiB cmnproBwd' ista a 
louhn (nos<^|i«inX toiMwhat similiir to tbat of ika 
Soltao, ^ vkioh hrttor the pveoediDg is a gpteijamt. 

At otkor tiam, Aa proeMs «^e<l cbjed- ui em^^i^wd^ 
v^tnby tb» liitteni of the awaui sn rajvoMnted bj 
figKHK, Tbn% 1— 7— JO -4, atand for Akmed, ob AiA* 
n«^ of wIikAi the inim»al letteni arc AHf or A, 1 — fls 
e» H, 7— Mbh or M, 40— md Dal or C, 4*. 

* TMmn mitoM) AiMBg filhtn^ Vat HaoBHt^ b»m rifMrti ■ 
{•pnlAT (nation, aecwdUig la wbidi the Boomalun tawen wbm W 
constructed aa to represeat the nsiiie of their founder, Mohammed 
II. One English tnthoreifi useria tint At clearly diatinfoidied tlM 
fonuB aad onirei of tha required ietlen. Mow, wmioaC que«tioniDg tho 
tui traveller^ knowledgeof Antbic or Turkish, I am bound (o state thst 
I eiamioed these cistles from twenty ditTeioit points vith eminoit 
Turiush echolus, nstlTe and f<^ipi, >nd the result was complete impoi- 
^iiitji to define the requisite letlats. The space within these pictnica^oD 
Kails farms an iir^nlar pentagon, goardtd iij two double circular, three 
Gtrcnlar, four square, and five octangular towers, connected by soupa 
twenty-eight feet high, and foarteen tluek, Burmounted by a terrepleine 
and crenellated battlements. Aecoding to tha aboTS tradition, eome of 
these lowers and intervening wbUk re pre s e nt the letters mim (ni), ba (h), 
mim (m), and dal (d), forming the word mhmd, or Mohammed, But 
snppoMng the three fiiat letters to be represented by the northern, north- 
eastern, and eastern towers, the (ourth is wsnthtg, and cannot be fijnnd 
by the southern and sonlli-wMtent flonlw, since the. corro or tail, as 
necessary to dais as to Fudias, is sappiessed. 

The Tnrkiiih historian, Erlia, sullies a key to the mystery, and pnires 
tlisit. it is imponible to dittingnieh tbe letters according to the common 
tmditton. Erlia's renioD, for which I am indebted since quitting the 
EaM, to Means. Layard and Longworth, is the more cnrious, as it is 
founded upon a stratagem similar to that recorded in English history. 

" The spot," (Roomely Hisiar,) says EtUs, " was inhabited by a Qnde 
Fappaa, who had there a monastery containing three hundred monloh 
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- OdraBionally greoi oigensity, and eren gnc», ia oxki-< 
Uted, by mt^wMving tjie namM ia pions or mjntio mo^ 
tenses. For instance, the seal of Biia* Mohammed 
P^vba*, 'wbes» nameB fngnify '^roipraity^ aod " praised,''* 
ooDtniw the fcUowing' nntoDoe, " Mj name has found its 
Mia* in being Mobanuned." 

The MgiMt of another Puiia, desoanded o! a, princely 
CrimeaB fiunil/, and named Mohammed Kaays (du 
teek)^ nms thns: — " The lore of thy glory, O Prinoe of 
Bi«i (M<4iMumed), is engraved upon my breast as npon 
a recK*^." Sometimes die name is encircled by a philo- 
iN^ical and appropriate seBtenoe. Thai a seal bdoDging 
to Ahmet Wefyk Efiendy, confidential secretary and 
interpreter to the foreign minister, has thrae words: 
^ Men samta nej&" (There is sofoty in silence). A seal <^ 

TbeBK tDt» were, BttrerOietma, g«od Mimmlmaitt at hesrt; si^ wben 
Mohumned 1 1, projected ttu iMiiiiiMAt, (li» pdast WNiglit him Moi^ atri 
agidi 'ItisforaMd.iiiiDy boolu, O Snllui, that 7011 are the predestined 
oonqtterar of oni enpiie. Demand then of the Greek Empem the 
gnbt ot'te much land, on tbe we«tem (nde of the Bosptioms, bb can be 
egs^MMd mifa on» ban's hid^ This being granled, cut the hide into 
nuroiv Btripi, and yon will thenb; obtain, mfflcient f^iaoe whiseon to 
build a Wrong fortrran.' The Fadishab] baviog followed this adnce, 
Obtained Ae grant, and erected ^e toweni so >s to form hia own namsb 
This mar bvdiaaBmed from tJiBoppaate hill above AnatoljHiaMr. The 
nama is written sftei the maimei calltd Ebjed, aceordiog ta wiuch the 
-word Mohammed correBponde with the uumber 92, (Uid there sn 9S 
towoTB, comerB, and anglea, (?) and the word Khan corresponds with 
Wa, and tbne mb 6S1 battlemsnts. Thare&re with the nmabera 99 and 
6C1, yon hftve the words UohMBnied Ehaii," Bianohi (Fnm^ aad 
Tuiiush Dictiooai]-,) mentions tius ptoo«» of writing names with Sgatea, 
linder the word Tarickb. 

■ Seis EfFendy in 1841 and 1813^ and AmbMsadoF to the Court of 
Vienna in 1842. 

■f- A aeal in my poasewion, once belonging to a Feniian prince, Mnrad 
HONrin, betui thea* «M*d« beantiftilly sngrared in Terea: "Oh Lord, 
grant my demies (Mniad) for tb« Ion <a HoMein, (the mar^),» 
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the moonejim baahy (chief astrologer) oontaina the fol- 
lowing. apposite words: — " KiUly shaeen bekader" (Fata 
regulates all things). 

' , Alter the death of All and the murder of bis children, 
the Omiad Kaliphs adhered to the example of Moham-: 
med, and wore plain seals of silver. Those of almost all 
BorereigDs of thU djnastj bore, in additioa to the name, 
the motto, " Men^s acta have all their recompense." The 
Abbasside Kaliphs also restricted themsdTee to the use 
of plaia silver seals. Some, for instance that of Haiooo al 
Kaschid, were engraved with the additional words, " SeiV; 
vant of GK)d, reposes eptire confidence in Him, the one 
and inseparable, with sincere and upright heart" Others 
added to their names some moral or philosophical sen- 
tence indicative of their feelings or actions, such as, " The 
flash of the sabre is the lamp of the brave;" " The wel- 
fare of subjects is the rose-bed of princes;" "The justice 
of monarchs is the poor man's buckler." 

Others merely bore their touhra, lancifiilly designed 
in the manner above exemplified. This custom was 
adopted and maintained by the house of Osman, with 
this difference, that the imperial seal was and is of pure 
gold, and contained no other addition than a small mono- 
gram in the upper comer, designating the title assumed by 
the Sovereign, such ax " The conqueror," " The saintly," 
" The Just," " The victorious," in the manner seen over 
mosques or public edifices erected by divers sultans. 
When these titles were not added, a flower was substi- 
tuted, as is the case with the present Sultan Abdoul Med- 
jid (servitor of the church*). 

The reigning monarch has three seals of different sizes, 

' The title given to British SoTereigiia, De&ndoi of the Futh, (HkoU' 
dinu), hw be«n borne by wrenl Kkliphc, 
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all of emerald set ia gol*!, with the sttme inscription oi, 
monogiani. The first is a smaU sea], whioh his Imperial 
Majesty always osrries about his person, and hands to bis 
secretary when required. The second is somewhat larger, 
and is introsted to the Ithmnuulivi- oosta (grand treasurer) 
of the harem, who employs it for all matters that concern 
her department. The thiiiil, or great seal of Btat&-~ 
''imperial seal'' — is. confided to the Sadiy azem (grand 
vizir), who is also termed the vekily mootlak, abscdnte 
lepresentatire, or alter ego, of the Sultan*. 

This seal bears some analogy to the great ngnet of 
England, confided to onr Chancellor, and is the symbol 
d* the hi^eet authority. When a grand vizir is dis- 
missed, the edict generally informs him and the world 
that he is "gracioualy permitted to proceed to his yaUy, 
or konak, there to repose from the fatigaes of over^arduous. 
labours." An officer of the Sultan's cabinet, having 
received this edict from the Sovereign, hastens to the 
private reaidence of the person dismiaaed, nnd, after 
exhibiting the firman which contains the nomination of a 
successor, demands from him the imperial seal. This 
usually occurs . in the afternoon, when business at the 
Porte is coplpleted. 

. On the following morning, the same functionary, ac- 
companied by the grand master of the ceremonies, proceeds 
to the abode of the successor, who, being aware of the 
honour conferred, upon him, advances to the door of his 
apartment, and, having heard the contents of the firman, 
and received the seal with the same deference that he 
would show to the Sultan's person, places the signet in 

* Stuby uem means literillj *. "seat of eleTation." The word VIzic 
iS'Irom the'Anbic Vezr, a load, and thoa in^catea one loadad with 
pnblie afiain. Sadry azem is dbui^I; pronoanced Si 
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his betom, where it is sappoBsd to remain m^ luid ds^r^ 
00 long Etffhfl holds office. Those e»e»iQBieB- being tar' 
aiinfttfld; tJie new riar. proeeeds in state to the Poite. 
There he fimle l^e nnnMroHa heads- of departments and 
mberdinMev |n«psred te eompUment him, and leeeivai 
Kis predeeeisor'a portfolio of office carcfnlly Baaled. The 
^flbreot mi&iateFfi bemg aasflmbled, the n9vr vbdr 
brmkoi l^e seal in their presence, extraota iha eaa- 
tente, and- forthwith oenunencflsbnsineBB. An early am} 
appropriate d^ is then fixed npon for hia procDediog ta 
Htum tfaanlof to the Sultan, or, as we ehoold t«rm it^ to 
kiss handst 

The ohiefs <^ all departmeote of state have thels 
respective seals of office, engraved 'mth tbeilr <^Keijil 
titles. That of the Grand Vizir, which ia distineC 
from the Imperial seal, mns thus :— An Ajeneby Bab-y* 
Alyee Devlet Alya (from the Sublime Forte of the 
Ottoman Empire). That of the Reis Efimdy ia tbns 
worded: Naearety Omooree Kharijyee Devlet Alya' 
ffrom the Minister ef Foreign AfiUrs of the Ottoman? 
Empirei) 

The form Mid qtialityi ef paper to which seals or signa- 
tures are officially applied, are strictly defined. They are 
of four kinds. Of these, the seals and signatures didbr, 
Or are omitted, according to oironmatanc«B. Thus, — 
1. Private or common notes, written upon half a dietrii 
of p!q)er, are neither doubled nor signed. Wh«i finished, 
they are rolled up and pinched at the extremities. The 
flat, jJiant wax, in general use, is then soiled round, Mtd 
lite ends of this wax being pressed firmly together, tJu 
small personal signet is applied upon it. 

2. Letters of more important character, from heads o£ 
departments to colleagues or subordinates, are writtot 
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iqwn a Im^ idtBat of piqpsr, dDabled TotioaUf . Wllm 
mmplflted, tbiy are ngned with tb* writK's nanw, aadt 
Wag folded latondlyr hb plaoad in a bag s&veli^e, 
riwped like tbe Engli^ official coto',. and amied. wiiJi 
three aaiw. But gecer^y the latter am inscribed with 
s motto, and not with die aignatn^ or name seel, ona w 
bath ^ these being withis. 

3. Diplomatic notes, written by, or in the sames o^ 
diiftft of departments, are not osnally signed. Bat the 
miniBter adds the date, and the officii seal is apon ths 
•Dvelope, whether of p^er or g»ize. A foreign diplo- 
matist, probably ignorant of this custom, reeentl}r re* 
turned a note of this kind to the Porte; stating th^ 
there being no signature, he knew not whence it cams. 
7hia was a rtRdy imitation of a tcene that had ooenired 
betWMn Tt^ir Pa^ia and the Grand Vizir. Bot tiu 
Reia ESsBdy showod himself more compIaisEmt than th« 
latter. He retorned a satisfactory e^Ianotion, saying 
tha while, " This man would find dirt in Pwadise." 

i. Ministerial notes, or visitial letters, are written 
QpOQ a long idieet of strong, glazed paper, with a broad 
ma^in, and a i^nce of two or more inches between du 
lines. These are stamped with Uie minister'a name, and 
sometimes signed also at the eonclnsion. They are folded 
in envelopes of gaoae or paper, and sealed with the official 
ngnet, on hot or oold wax. 

The ^ill of Stambol engrsvera has bllen off con- 
siderably within the present century. The most cele- 
brated, artiste of the day are Ynnmee and Izzy ££■ 
fendys. The finmer, a young man, promises to attain 
great perfection in his art, unless he loses ground by the 
time employed on the pilgrimage to Mecca, which he 
undertook in 1813. A y<nmg engraver named Mustafit 
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i« likewise skilfnl, sad is among the niort remarkable for 
obliging mannere and reasonable prices. Bnt none of their 
perfomuuiceB are to be compared to those of the profee- 
sion in tlie Berenteeotli and eighteenth centnrieB, or even 
to those of Bhamy and Fenee Efibndy s, the first of whom 
was a Mevlery dervish, whose exeroises turned both.body 
and brain, so that he died insane in 1806; the second, 
less devout, died in 1834. 

The Stambol engravers were, however, far inferior in 
their best days to those of Ispahan. Seals and talismans 
cut hj the latter,, whether ancient or modem, bear a 
much higher price, and are infinitely superior in delicacy 
of execution to those c^ Constantinople. This superiority 
of the Persiaa over the Turkish engravers is observable 
in stones and seals set in silver, or in stones not mounted. 
Mid commonly called talismans. The latter are of various 
eizes, but generally cornelians and agates of oval form. 
The inscriptions consist of passages from the Kooran, or 
moral sentences, in the finest and most erudite characters. 
' Prices differ according to size, length of engraving, and 
antiquity. Sometimes a thousand or twelve hundred 
piastres are demanded, but fine specimens are now and 
then found. for three hundred and fifty to five hundred. 
Common specimens are still cheaper. The value of a 
talisman, in the opinion of the Turks, depends much upon 
the efficacy and sanctity attached to the inscription, or to 
the stone having, perhaps, belonged to some sainted 
sheikh, or to its. having been carried, to Mecca and 
rubbed Eigainst the black stone of the K^ba. The prin- 
cipal merit in the eyes of Frank collectors is antiquity 
and fineness of engraving, and the more so, since antique 
talismans . are rarely met with in the bazars. In fact, 
Turkish engravers would rarely waste their time in pro- 
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paiinj; taliBma a B, for wbiob there is little demand among 
their co-reUgiouiata, were they not enabled to sell them, 
now and then, to Frank traTellerB. 
' Modem tali»m»n» may be easily recognised by the 
eosTBeneaa of ezeoution, and their being for the most part 
in colloquial Turkish, engraved upon pale red, white, or 
greenish cornelian, 

, Arabic taliamaOs, or those in Knfio chuaotera, are rare; 
but still nuwe twee are the cylindrical or barrel-shaped 
seals of Babylon. The latter seldom find their way to 
Constantinople, where, from ignontnce of, and indifierence 
to, all subjects of antiquity, not immediately connected 
with their own &ith, these interesting relics of ancient art 
ue neither prized nor sought for by Turks. Some speoi- 
mens may ueTertheless be met with, bnt not in the 
eDgrarera* bazar. 

The dealei« in such articles are Arabs, or Armenian 
merchants from the interior of Asia; and retailera are 
generally Greeks and Armenians, belonging to that class 
to whoee rogoeries there are only one or two excepti(HU 
named else:where. But strangers, visiting Constantinople, 
have httle chance of poroh^sing additions to their coUec- 
tions of gems, intaglios, or antiques of any kind, save 
through the agenoy of these men, and even then they, 
incur risk of being deceived with spurious specimens. It 
is well known that manu&otories for auch articles are 
eatabliahed in Italy, and that their productions are for- 
warded for sale to the Levant. The Pera dealera have, 
moreover, their regular customers, who gladly purchase all 
rare or valuable artidea,- and leave the refuse 4o travelers. 

Even these collectors find difficulty in procuring Baby- 
lonian or ant«rAlexandriaD specimens, which are found, 
among ruins of those periods. These antiquities consiat 
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of eylisdBTB and smI rings, eitbw of' baked day or aoms 
bard oatoral mbstutoei The first are front fettr- to da 
inches long, conical or barrd-H^ped, iuid covered mth 
Mneiform lettCT§. The inscriptioBH, ia ^ oams, appear 
to bare beea impraned before tfae day wtm bar^ned by 
•speenre to heat, and are written in the moat complicated 
Babylonian character. 

^ey are met with among the ruins of Babylon, 
Miaerefa, Beeen, and other cities of the same remota 
period. Cyliztdn^ of hu-der material »e rurely foaad 
btrt at Babylon. Mr. H. A. latyxi, who mimitely 
explored theee puis during the year 1843, wasonable to 
diflooTor tliem dsewhere*. 

Tfaeae oylinders an. nssally tma. an inch to an inch 
and a half long, and one tlnrd of an inch in djuneter ai 
the base, of pure cyhndrical, or, as it now and then oooon^ 
«f barrel shape. 

Th^ are frecgHeatly ofoonieli«i, cRiyx,oommon i^t&; 
Mid Moed-stMM, or of atHro preeioHs sabstuiGeB; hot 
mtxe commonly of a black oomposition, the exact natare 
«r which baa not, I believe, been decided. Symbolioal 
or jitntaetio animids, such as are seen among the soulp- 
tares of PneepoMs and elsewbare, and hnnum figure* 
represeirtang divinitiea and priests of the Magtan reljgiont 
are engraved upon these cyKnden, and generally acoom- 
p^ed by two or more p«pendioular cuneifonn linecb 
Sometimes the whole cylinder is occupied with figure^ 

* H. Bottk, French CodebI at Hoasonl, b gratlemui oF e A t ami Tie 
Qmatal enditi<m, haa onnwianeed ezcuTrntum and nawnbes it 

Niuvd, which may pzora baDefliaal to aatjquanu loie, Wtulst Sir. 
Felloirea is engsgeil in Syria, other Engliahmejt have not been idle 
Hoewhere. Lord Eksbtor ha«, vitb praiMworthy zeal, derotcd time 
to aiming tiw nun of theanciaBt Cyncni^Jiitherto little Imawii. ^ 
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and bw ■» aaenpticBu; "Shm samSaB atiidibB a£ this 
ebw ara iimnidil^r driBad. votiaJ^ bo as to admii: a 
Ktang. Thej'WrtapFobaU^^fonLaBcbaaiuL. 

StmimigK sf ttb-ARntHnatauaiai-dw^wmUarffjdiadBnv 
HmgbtTT^rantfld and' wil^(«t; metii. wAti^i. ar» nma 
OTBKBon. Th^' bear the figorss of aniimiaj gmoralj^ 
gDst9 or lUmB, and BometiiiMi knnun biubi or Uidn 
SabjkraiBn' brnki^ wlt^L anow-JMsd inaeviptiDBi, an^irafl 
knowB to aotiqmriaiuk The;r a*^ f'^^c^d ^^ ymKUB-pmfm 
<rf Mesopotamia, Aa^cia, Babyloma, and Sus^m, aad 
among-^ rniaa dengnated as Babybma.. 

Squan tnUeto of baked elay om )dBO< be^uenUy^ dia* 
aovend' among tllesff rain^ faariDg ciiiieibn>i.mMriptioaK| 
to i^Hih acB added ioqiFeBnniB of saaLa. TbeM a^aai 
tO'liavo been legal docnmenta teatifiad by witnenea. 

€M«c(vBabj^oiiian antiquities fttim a higher aod div* 
tinet class. The^ omiasb of camaos, intaglios, ceans; 
ne&ls, and aometimes also of snudl fignras of men wd 
aBimaUt ddioately eseeuted in alvts w brass. The 
«nnH are l^oea of Alesaader or tha Selsuoidse. Bui 
i^BK is tbo leaa ffiKOse ibr my waadaring so fiur frooi tin 
aabjeet iw rnndiato ly before us, as spadineiis of tiiese rare 
Kid bflautiM aotiqiiitiea mldoni find their way io- C<h^ 
atantiBeide, and are ueni met with in ilia H^ahhw 
Ichara^y. 

it would bo' aapeiflumu to dilato upon tbai antiqni^ 
or general beli^ in charms and amnlets, which, even a4 
tile present day, is not eonfinad to Orientals. Im^dicii 
confidence m- tiie efficacy of tfdismans, (^lann^ and relics^ 
is, perhapr, more deeply rooted in soine Christian lands 
tiisn in the East, Indeed, the teligiooa exaltation and 
a n pers t ition of some Christian popnlations equal, if the^ 
do not surpass, those ef Moslems. 
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- Turicish.talieaiaiieQgrtiTAn, feigning igoonnce of the. 
antiqiiity of til e art, aiSxm that the fiist specimen was 
ongrared Tspoa a pieoe of white agate by one of the 
Prophet's diBoiples, named AkshaBenyHa^em. Having 
geeo Mohammed petfonning hia ablations, and perceiving 
the large mole, or stigma, that was imprinted between 
his . shoulders, as. it was supposed by the. hand of the 
Almighty, the disciple engraved a likeness of this apon 
a small fragment of agate, encircled it with venea from 
the Kooran, and wine it himself as a talisman. 

Having constantly enjoyed good health, and escaped 
unscathed from various desperate encounters, in which 
the Prophet md his fdlowers were engaged with the 
Koureish, Aksha Deny Hashem attributed this good 
fortune to his talisman, which had been approred.of and 
Banctified by hia patron. , This being known, many 
persons employed him to engrave similar amulets; so 
that he thereby obtained weallji and immortahty. It is 
said that one of these talismans was found at Cairo when 
Selim I, conquered Egypt, and that it now exists among 
the relics preserved in the Holy Chamber of the Seraglio. 
Engravers^ sbopa are open at the aides and above, but 
have a smalt recess .or back chamber for work, prayers, 
or receiving visitors. The difierent specimens, consisting 
of agates, cornelians, porphyry, blood-stones, chalcedony, 
&c., are kept in saucers, placed in small glass cases, rest- 
ing upon a portable locker. The master generally sit^ 
in the front shop, and pursues his delicate avocation, 
^ided by one or more wojrkmen, undistnrbed by the 
passing crowds. Most of them, however, shake off their 
wonted apathy, and, keeping a watcbfid eye on Frank 
visitors, seek to attract their notice with the fascinating 
words, "Telesm! Telesm! Capitan." 
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These eograTera must not be oonfoimded with 
lapidaries, who are princip^y Jews, and have their 
workshops in one of the Uteral streets, contignoua to the 
Mahmond Pacha gate of the bazars. The Utter pur- 
chase stones, by whohsale, from Arab or Persian dealers, 
who, upon their arrival at the Khfins, send round to 
invite cuBtomers. The Hebrews then retail the stouea, 
oat and polished, to engravers. 

It is difficult to asugn prices for engraved stones. 
The value depends upon quantity and beauty of execu- 
tion, the merits of whidi can be appreciated by those 
mly who are intimately versed in the intrieacies of fine 
calhgraphy. Agate or cornelian talismans, about one 
inch long, and of ordinary character, vary from two 
hundred to three hundred piastres; nor is this price 
excessive, when it is considered that from ten to twenty 
days' labour are required. Small blood-stones, agates, 
and cornelians suitable for rings, cost about eight piastres, 
and the engraving of two or three words, neatly orna- 
mented, from twenty-five to forty; but it is only by 
experience and oompariscm that engravings can be justly 
valued. 
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OZOON TCHAR8SHT, LONG MARKETj HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE; WEARING APPAREL; MARRIAGE 
CEREMONIES. 

Massive woodeE gates divide the engravers^ street and 
two Byt Bazars from Ozoon Tcharsshy. The hitter, 
being occnpied hy a variety of trades intimately con- 
nected with domestic a^d familiar usages, deserves de- 
tailed notice. 

The first portion is crowded with dealers in coarse 
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iDiiiB]iD and cotton l]aiidlurchie&, embroidered in ^Id 
md oolonrod silks hy tlie CbrijriiiaQ and Jewi^ wonea 
(of the Fmar, VUngk Bostai), ani Btiat. These »n 
^^uBiaiij mnplo^ far eariTicg^it Aod other srtiola*, 
ae faand-bsflketa are oensidered iiifra d^MbUMn. E^ra 
-femle slsvei iicoanipaiiTing imili o— u to msrirat cuiy 
pnmhnsrn io bxndkendiie& or "Vrf^g^ .held no^r thair 
:fojjeB. 

The moat ranuu-kdUe articls seen on both mitm a£ 
this ffiowded thoroughfare are, nrik (turbn wiader^ 
.of diren «olonrs and materiahi ; oobtAJuim Oong bU i ^ m u 
"of linen embroidered at the extreraitiea), for rumniig 
diroo^ and supporting the broad hems of trowsen m 
^dsawsrs, which latter are won by all clasaes and at afl 
mas<me by day and nigl^; koo^ak and »»ti*tiw 
'(girdles of red -ffDollen or other xiafis) warn outndeite 
"WnttGoat by the paasantry «Dd loner orders, in ^umo 
-sn depoutsd 1uiiv«a, posiiards, pooket^iaiidkenibieft, 
'nik-fltands, See, 

1^ iMitLa9ini~peDpIe -are -w) bm^ attaabedto jv^lai, 
'^t eronvoldian genetaliy wnr tinm under dieit 
uniforms. This custom, however diogreealde to tfas 
^v^, m petmittsd upon h^sic fnuajdea. Habittuited 
•b these poor men.arefram ii&my ts wear girdka, «td 
Ho preserra tte abdonun » mim as poadble, anl 
Mtkjeet as all are to inflammatory and .gastito ootn* 
plaints, these girdles are considered by them as neces- 
sary to health abfl contort. The lOBiiIt in a complete 
•diaataay af the .^gore, -an3. Aenae a moat mis^ah^fietL 

■ Widi theMe«p(i»n«f.ae k«Mti «f tlio gaud, who mmr KMfat 
Imwi iliiliiwii, iiinlilj ■■ImiilnTnil, inrl thnimiinnn Thn ilin- 
kt round jackets, tile imifonn of all troopepoiiMttof fclue 
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Accnstomed from childhood to eaae oF limbs, and to 
be clothed in s m&nner suitable to local tutes, faith, and 
climate ; having no good models before them, and no 
esprit de corpe — this latter TiFtne having perished widi 
the JaniBsaiiea— Turkish soldiers always appear stiff 
and snfiering when strictly accoutred, and deplorably 
aloyenly when abandoned to themselves, which is ge. 
nerally the case. For, provided the regulation uniform 
appear onteide, no trouble is taken to ascertain the 
quantity of clothing undmieath. Thos they oommonly 
wear two or more waistcoats, and often a quilted coatee, 
with wide drawers, thick waist-girdles, and various 
other portions of ordinary attire, under the jacket and 
■trqwsers. Lieutenant-General Joohmus, a ferik in the 
service of the Porte, proposed to modify the regulation- 
dress by introducing uniforms somewhat similar to those 
worn by the Egyptian troops, which are well suited to 
the habits, religion, and climate, and to military pur- 
poses. But the jealousy always exhibited towards 
Christians in the Ottoman service, combined with other 
ill-fbnnded notions, induced the Serasker to reject this 
luseful modification. ' 

The next aiticlee that attract notice iu Long Markrt 
are ihrams. These are of two kinds. The first consist 
of- oblong, elastio blankets, principally manuiactured at 
-Philippopoli. Those in common use are scarlet and blue. 

ringle-bNMtod MMiiid jieket of eoute doth, Tbeonlyrelief to fiuaias 
red ftont to the collai, with the regimeatal nnmber on • mull httm 
phte, and red edging to cn& White erwM-belta and led fez, with Una 
tane], ao ill-pwked knapMwk, and ilip-ahod ahoes, complete the ditM. 
Foot-atrape hure bean imwiael]' added. These articlea, always embama* 
•ing to Boldien, aie ntteriy inappropriate for nun who are compelled to 
take off ghoes fire times dailj for prayer, and eta onl]' enter their gnaid 
«iid burMk-rooma banfoot. 
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Purple is reserved For Sultans and Validas, and green for 
Prophet's kin. The ends are omamented with gold 
fringe, and the price varies from ninety to two htmdred 
piastres. These ihrams are sometimes spread over divans, 
and placed in kayiks. They are invariably employed 
also to cover the tilts of arabas, the fringed ends being 
suspended over the extremities. 

The appearance of many of these arabas, covered with 
bright-coloured, : gold-fringed ibrams, drawn by sleek 
and stately oxen, fentastically adorned and huaessed, 
gives to places of public resort an air of < brilliancy 
and originality that defies description, and cannot be 
faithfully rendered by the most vivid colouriat. 
' The snow-white yashmaks and many-coloured ferijees 
of the fair Turks harmonize pleasingly with the vehioies 
in which they are seated, while the sober pace and mild 
expression of the white oxeu attached to thes^. oars aie 
in accordance with the grave deportment of the people. 
Were Turkish ladies, dressed as they are at present, to 
be seated in Iiondon equipages, they would appear as 
much out of place and diaracter, as Christian ladies iu 
European dress, when reclining upon the cushions of 
arabas. 

A witty contributor to the Quarterly Review f^ 
bitterly upon a French S9avant, some years ago, because 
the learned antiquarian declared that his classic medita- 
tions had been disturbed by the apparition of a smiling 
English handmMd, with green veil aud pink spencer, at 
the foot of the great Pyramid. Now, at the risk of 
encountering similar shafts from the same or from other 
congenial quivers, I will venture to assert that nothing 
can be more out of keeping, nothing more calculated td 
■disenchant and materialize, than the small flaunty hat^ 
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mmiled Sneg, md <AeDttiiuB faalF-nilAd -pWMBW cf 
EuropBBD UduH, "whcD mingliiig wTih cloM-ysilsd kbA 
{MtarMqiHly-slwi ttmtawm i^a Ae hamJsa of the Bo*- 



Wtth tha me, zmagimticHi eajoyi full nc^e, aad 
poetF7U^ir»iKoreHed'fflrvinrj witit -the othar, i(lal> 
it; is dialled, and prow doubly nutsrialized. On* 
lady, ud ii» ^ ti^ d^cee aad maiiue ago, Tinted ihe 
BeiiphoniB -wtlliiQ iiie last five yeata, and ouried thii 
ingwtnoM frukneB of attiic, this open ^me of mtl- 
iJBo;, to wondroM extaemeB; bo tbst Turks and 
Chiintiaiw tsmed aadB, and -mi^t hy averted looks to 
supply that nefgUhe eovning, whiefa dis fair wandenr 
IbhI i^iMxaiitly east to the Danube nympfat on her 
pniMign tinoa^ iiifi lioa G-^es. fisnng the ttadi^nf 
bf £vB, somxioh n^ednen had nercr been heard of ia 

,' As uiq)]eaMBt odrvniuFe reoentlf ecenired (o «d 
Bnj^i^ gentlenMii aad hi* 'wi& tnTafling from Jem- 
aalm to -Damaieiii. Theywen jmooimtered by a band^ 
Anb robban, -who, not .oootwnt -wiA phindering the .good 
'oDuple of aU ninieot, xompcUed titem to walk many 
tnileB, arm in arm, attired as oor first parents mn 
atHrsd baAve -£he iall, until ttey approacited Damaoens. 
Tlieve the lady took refuge from iaquisitire eyes in A 
tank, till her hmdiand met with two pasaengers willing t» 
lend iheir oamel-'hur cloaks, which en^ed the ilenuded 
pair to eoter-tibe ei^, and to eonnod all lad more ^Mt 
the lady of'high -degree had taken pann to exhibit. 
' The name of ihraan is also given to ttu penitentiarjr 
nnntle, worn 1^ -pilgrims daring the cnsmimies and 
■accififleavt Meeea. it formerly nmaated -ctf .two aqaaae 
md ^ssamlaas fines; one being idlnl jTOBiid /^.baad, 
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and the other serving lu a "wrapper to the body. But 
the fashion has changed, and ihxams, made at CoDstaa- 
tinople, ooDBist of one piece, tvrenty-six feet long and six 
-wide, which is rolled And draped round bead, shoolden, 
and body. 

The adoption of this garment, and the laying aside of 
erery other article of dress, are imperative opon all mala 
pilgrims, at the moment they approach the first limits 
of the holy territory, which is invariably arranged by 
the director-in-cbief of the caravan, so as to take place 
on the 9th of the month Zilhidja; that ia, on the day 
preceding the eve of Cpnrban Beiram. Females are 
likewise bound to adopt the ihram, but are excused 
from setting aside other garments. Men may also 
retain the girdle contuning their money and jewels, a 
sabre, a ngnet-ring on their finger, and a Kooran bob- 
pended in a bag trom their necks. 

The ihram must be worn until nil practices of the 
pilgrimage are fulfilled. Many ultra-devout persona 
assume thia emblem of contrition as early as it is pet- 
mitted by law, that is, forty days before Courban Beiram, 
and consequently on the Ist of Zilcada"^. When the cere- 
monies are completed, and the ordinary dress' is resumed, 
the generality of pilgrims carefully fold up and preserve 
their ihram, that they may be converted into winding 
aheets, when they are called away to those regions of 
forgiveness and enjoyment, which the common people 
suppose to be the indubitable award of all those who 
have aooomplished the duties of pUgrimage. 

Ihramjee compose a numerous company, and are busily 
empbyed thion^out the year in preparing these wrap. 

* Thia natriotloii b antiveed, in order llut the mantle miy not he* 
eonw wom by ogmmon ezposure, and alM h a pnrteotion to liealth. 
TOI» m* ] 
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pen for tlie departore of tbe caraTan fr(Hn Constanti^ 
nofJe. The trade venerate Ebadija, the Prophet's first 
wife, ae their patroness, idte baring woTen the first' peni> 
tCDtiary g»ment asmmed by her hnsband, whilst het 
hand-maids performed the same segrioe for bis faTOuritn 
fiseiples. 

West of Ozoon Tcharsshy are ntnnerous idleys, ti»- 
Tersing each other in such confnsion and mtricacy aa to 
render correct delineation of their position extremely 
difficult. Theee comprise Yorganjj^r Market (see m, 
m, m, in plan), and are tenanted by dealers in yorgan 
(cowerlets), yaadik (cushions), carpeta of all kinds, and 
mattresses for divans, called minder by Arabs and ToAs; 
?%6 European designation divan was probably given to 
minder, becanse persons holding divans or eomicils are 
nsnally seated upon cnsbbna. Thns the destination was 
mistaken for the article itself. In modem times mind^ 
have been made up on wooden frames; but formerly l&ey 
consisted of two or three narrow mattresses, stuffed with 
straw, hay, or wool, more or less like our Chancellor'^ 
woolsack, which is, in fact, a true Oriental minder. 

Divans are sometimes called eK>fa by the Armenians. 
This word is derived from safl^ an elevated platfoiin. 
Our " Hofa" is evidentily taken from this. But the word 
Bofa is exclusively applied by Tarks to a large ante-room, 
generally to be found in their houses, and wincfa in«arKer 
times was constructed upon an i^>en}^tfbrm in the courts 
of mansions and villas. 

In Turkish habitations, the framewoik of £vans gene- 
rally conasts of rough wooden planks, trrer which is 
placed a kmg narrow .mattress, filled witk wool or straw^ 
This is covered with printed cotton, chioti, or tioA, 
bordered witb fringe, and inqavtly fartonied. _ in 
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■WMlfhy houMa, tbesQ eov«rs are of costly materiale, siieli 
■w Hilk or velvet, embroideFed with gold or silrer, the 
:fi»mei of carved wood. At the back and extmnitieB 
•re thick oushioos of the same materialii, aod a long strip 
flf white linen is ttiwtched over the seat and cnshiona ttom 
■vdA to end to presBrre them from being sdilad. Thaie 
stripe of liaen, which can be removed and replaced in an 
instant, are kept wrefuljy stretched, clean and free tiom 
oreases. 

The left hand ii the place of Iumiouf upon all occaeioQa, 
aod nice etiquette is observed in ceding or retaining this 
position, upon the entrance of Buperiora, equals, and 
in&riors. One Tnrkiab gentl^uan stated that, in order 
40 avoid eD[d>aiTaBsinenta, be alwaya placed a pile of 
books in the left comer of his divan. The minder or 
■^a oooupira die whole front of apartments nearest to the 
street. The^ are straight when there are no ude win'- 
dowa, and angular when the apartment is provided with 
• shab oishaa — a Persian term, meaning a royal seat. 
7heae liiab niehan are projections, like glazed balconiei, 
and are seem in ahnost all habitations. They have 
Mveral front and one or two lateral windows, so that 
Aey oommand views <xl three sides. 

Uteikt ingeonity Mid equal cautios are displayed in the 
construction of ahah niehan. Care must be taken that 
the lateral windows do not look into, or obstruct the 
view from, boiuea on each side. The schemes employed 
to avoid theie difSoulties, aad yet to obtain the desired 
fvoepeet, give rise to that ratMmeireegularityand variety 
Warduteetural deai^ observable in aU Turkish houses. 

AltJioa^ pohee regulatioiu relative to the cleansiDg 
and good keying of public thoroughfares are much 
oegl^eted, the laws ooncerning the construction of houses 
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are imperative and nicely defined. In order to insure 
direct compliance, and to preserve some degree of re;^- 
larity in the conBtruction of houses, and the laying out 
of new streets, Bajazet II. established a council of archi- 
tecture, and placed at its head a mimar agha (master 
builder), or President of the Board of Works. No pri- 
vate abode can, therefore, be erected or rebuilt, without 
this officer's sanction, and according to the plan laid 
down or approved of by him — that is, as far as regards 
height, frontage, aspects, and disposition of shah nishauB 
or other chambers liable to interfere with the privacy of 
'neighbours. 

Restrictions are also placed tin the projection of roofs, 
and on that of water-pipes and gutters, so that passengers 
may not be incommoded by drippings; but these rules 
«re little attended to, and the stoutest umbrella is an 
insecure protection against the torrents that descend at 
certain seasons from the roofs of houses. Strictly speak- 
ing, houses ought not to exceed thirty feet in height, or to 
be composed of more than two stories; nor should they 
encroach upon the straight line of public way. Bat 
these regulations are constantly evaded, and the mimar 
agha and his subordinates derive increased emoluments 
from bribes and hush-money, given in exchange for per- 
mits of departure from rules. 

The only clause rigidly adhered to is that respecting 
windows overlooking gardens and apartments of neigh- 
bours. The jealousy which exists in all countries, as to 
perforations in walls of separation, is carried to extreme 
lengths in Stambol. No man dares to contravene the 
laws on this subject; or, if he be powerful enough to do 
so, nothing can prevent his neighbour from erecting, at 
the expense of the former, a wooden screen, which serves 
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to sliut out intnimve eyes. By this meaos the person 
CODtnvening obtains light, but does not gain prospect. 

In proceeding up the Bosphonts or through the city 
multitudes of these screens present themselves. They 
are constructed like Venetian blinds, dxed to aprigfat 
poles from fifteen to twenty feet high, and act as subeti- 
tntes for the lofty walls which inclose the courts and 
gardens of all imperial palaces and first-claas mansions. 
Privacy is the paramount object of all proprietors, and 
the laws that guarantee this privacy and iaviolability are 
so rigidly observed, that the expression " his house his 
castle" can nowhere be more aptly applied. It is onlyia 
extreme cases that the police can enter private dwellings, 
and then the utmost delicacy must be observed in ob- 
truding upon harems. 

The internal distribution of Turkish houses is as varied 
as their exterior. The general purposes are, however, 
umilar. The entrance is, with few exceptions, through 
h double door, furnished with a brass knocker. This 
door, guarded by a respectable grey-bearded porter, is 
large enough to admit horses and vehicles. Behind this 
is a swing-screen, suspended like a gate, which, when 
the front door is opened, prevents passers-by from seeing 
into tbe vestibule or court. On one aide is the staircase 
leading to the salamlyk, mabain, sofa, and other apart> 
mente appropriated to males; and on the oiher is a door 
Conducting to the harem stairs. On the same side as the 
women's door is the swivel-box, intended for commaui« 
eating with the harem kitchen, which is alvrays on the 
ground floor. 

. Cellars not being required, their places are occupied 
by cisterns for rain water. Upon ascending the sturcase* 
Ht the bottom of which is an elevated marble or stone 
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ilab, for moniitiDg lHH«ea or oamsgeB, a door opens ff om 
the finrt landing-place into the rooms of tiae naen-MryMtti^ 
or slayea — a kiad of entresol, whero aeveral are lodged 
together. Thete rooms, called kogash, ma^ bo likened 
to our pantries and senrants' halls. At this point tha 
staircase is frequently divided by a door, whitdi k«epi the 
tq)per stories warm, and separates meai^ from masters 
at night. The landing-place of the first story consiats of 
a spacious, unfurnished gallery, c^ed aofik, or diraa 
khana. This serves as an imteohamber to »partiii«iU| 
Comprising the salamlyk, whence there are eoiamunicfri 
tions with the harem. Id the abodes of great men oii« 
of these antechambers is called the mabain, in whidi 
-secretaries and superior attendants await orders durwg 

. day and sometimes sleep at night. 

Some of these apartments are of large dimenuonB, and 

. BO thickly set wi& windows on two or more sidea M to 
resemble green-bouses. The eeilings are invariably of 
Wood, carved and divided into squftre or loeeng»-shaped 
compartments, sometimes painted with flowers or ann 
beeqnes. The intervening mouldings are painted or giltj 
The height is rarely proportioned to the extent. Some* 
times, as for instance in the mansions of Halil, Khosref^ 
Resohid, Riza, Tabir, Raonf, and other edUBent Pasha^ 
the walls, ordinarily of plain staeeot are wainscoted, and 
painted in imitation of flowers, fruit, and landscape!. 
Pi^r or other eovonag to walls, ev«i in the imperial' 
palaces, is nnknown. 

In proportion as intercourse wit^ Europeans extaadst 
fashions and customs vary, so that an imporUnt <diailg|a 
is rapidly taking place in the furniture of honses. Thus, 
is those of wealthy persons, chairs, sofas, tables, consoles, 

.UiiTon, irardrobes, chandeliers, and a variety of n 
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^BBentialB nuy he wiea, Indeed, tha Sultanas private 
^y-tqtartments, at TcheraghSa aad Beahiktaah, are fiu> 
lulled mors ia the Eun^eaD than Orieatal stjie. Fire- 
plaees m stoveH ara alone wantiog to give them the 
^pewanoe of die most oommodiotu Fraoch or Geitnaa 
lalooBB*. The middling «lsaa«e are abo making somq 
progrew, but in general they retain their ancient simpli-^ 
eity. Their furniture is limited to divans, mata, carpets; 
and a few pieces of glass or porcelain placed in woode^ 
niches. 

. Although the wooden galleries (tchardak) gener^; 
raised upon the roofs of ChristiaD hooees at Pera and 
G^ata, are forbidden at Constantinople, many bouses ate 
provided witb a chamber raised above the upper storyf , 
(This chamber, having windows on all aides, oorrespoudg 
with the Belvid^es of the continent, and is termed 
Jehan Numa (world displaying), aa extensive views ara 
(tbtained from it. Splendid specimens of these elevated 
ifiartinwits may be seen above the salamlyk and harem 
at -die palaoes of Tcheragh&n. Bat their construction 
gives rise to repeated discussions and law-suits, from their 
looking into other peofde's prenuses. He who possessea 
the greatest power or most extensive means of bribing 
the mimar agha, generally triumphs. 

The Turks are foBtidiousIy careful in the distributioQ 
and arrangement of certain portions of their housei 
essential to health and comfort; and in this respect their 
habitations are infinitely superior to those of Italian^ 

* Tha SnUaa's wbine^ ia vhiob is k pUnoJiirte, wmtaitualMgefirei 
pUce after the Oriental fuhkui. This comdats of an aperture m the 
iraQ, protacted b; a bnue guard. 

■f Tdiardak are forlndden at Conetantuiople, beoMue dwy MUll 
eoaUe persona to look into thwr neighlwim' p 
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SpaniardB, Portngaese, and other more cirUized people. 
l^ese apartments are politely designated edsb Uuma 
(abodes of decency). They are spacious, airy, walled 
and floored with marble, most abnadantly supplied with 
water, and generally provided with a small antechamber, 
in which a semi-circular hooma (fountain), such as ars 
need in batlis, is affixed to the wall, and communicates 
with the inner compartment. A pair of wooden naelin 
(pattens), with an earthen or metal ewer, form part of 
the accessories. Each story and suite of apartments ic( 
provided with one or more '^abodes of decency;" and in 
families, ^ere there are more than one wife, each lady 
is specially entitled to one of these retreats. In the 
6ultan''s palaces they are richly ornamented with sculp- 
tnred marbles, and are in keeping with the admirable 
cleanliness that distinguishes the interior of higher class 
dwellings in Constantinople. 

In almost all large Tnrkisb houses, one or more bathtr 
Are erected and attached to harems; so that the ladies of 
masters can enjoy this luxnry at home. These baths are 
small, but neatly fitted up, and similar in their arrange- 
tnents to the large public hammams. In short, it may be 
affirmed that, in all matters concerning health and per- 
sonal cleanliness, the distribution of Turkish houses is 
equal to that of the most luxniious Western cities, and 
far superior to those of many which boast of more 
refined ciTilization. - The principal architects, at the 
present day, are Armenians, who for the most part 
employ workmen of their own faith. In these opera- 
tions, however, carpenters are more necessary than 
bricklayers or masons, whose duties are limited to founda- 
Jions and roofs — all inteivening parts, exceptiug the 
edeb khana, kitchen chimney, and bath, being of wood.^ 
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Yorganjee also mske shilty, (thia mattresses) stuffed 
with cotton. These are placed upon the ground on the 
side of the room, with the back leaning against the 
divaa, and are the favourite eeats of masters and mis- 
treases in their private apartments. Those who read or 
write much prefer this position to sitting upon their 
divans, unless it be at their yallys, whence they may 
enjoy lovely prospects and refreshing air. Shilty are 
made of coarse linen filled with cotton, and covered with 
chintz or richer materials. The cotton is beaten and 
cleansed by the halladjee, whose shops are frequently 
met with. These men hold a long bow, with a wire 
cord, in the left hand, and in the right a box^wood 
mallet. They strike the cord with the latter, and thus 
cause the vibration to «ift and separate the cotton scat- 
tered beneath. When duly prepared by this method, 
the cotton is laid between two pieces of coarse linen, and 
lightly sewed at intervals. A piece of Ggored chintz 
or other stuff is then laid over one side, and neatly 
wadded. A calico sheet is added to the reverae side, 
and the edges, being folded over about four inches, are 
sewed down. One or more of these coverlets serve as 
quilts and blankets, and are both light and warm. 
QuUte somewhat similar are common at Frankfort and 
in the Rhenish provinces. 

Mattresses (minder or dooshek) are made in the same 
manner but generally of wool. Two are usually em- 
ployed, la this case, the lower mattress is merely a 
thick sack, tiUed with Indian-cora straw, and the upper 
of cotton, wool, or hair. The sheet is sewed to the 
upper surface of the latter, and is removed only when 
washing is Irequired, It is generally of coarse calico, or 
of the material, part silk, [part cotton (bimnjuk), em- 
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plowed for ahirting. Sometimes these iheeti ate of 
extraordinaril; fine texture, and are interworen with 
stripa of Bilk, resembling bands of ntin ribbon. A 
bolster, staffed with cotton and covered with a caM tii 
bininjnk, embroidered with silken flowers, and a smaU 
eqnare pillow of the same materials, sapport die bead. 

The onter coverlet is sometimes made of merino or 
Angora " chaly,^ beautifully embroidered and tastefiillj 
qoilted. This operation is generally performed by the 
ladies and slaves of the family, who are as proud of their 
embroidety as the good honsewivee of England or 
^rmany. At first, Tnrkish beds placed on the gronad 
and destitute of elasticity, appear hard Mid inconvenient, 
bat short practice familiarises strangers to their use, and 
renders them as agreeable as those of Europe. They 
are always preferable to the stifling feather-beds of 
Germany. In winter, however, the draughts of tit 
entering beneath badly-cloeing doors, and throngh ill- 
fitting windows, expose sleepers to colds that might be 
avoided if the mattresses were elevated upon frames. 
On the other hand, tbe practice is ctwvenient, tar the 
whole of the bedding is removed at sunrise, and de- 
posited in one of the large closets (youk) which we 
constructed in all rooms destined for repose. In the 
mean time, bedsteads of iron are introduced in all 
government hospitals, barracks, and academies, «id are 
considered essential to the health and comfort of Boldien 
and students. 

In imperial palaces and those of snltuias and great 
personages, the various articles of bedding are extremely 
rich. The coverlets, for instance, of Merino, Angora^ 
Chaly, or Lahore stufis, admirably embroidered with 
coloured silks, representing foliage, flowers, and an^ 
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besqnes, tae €£ silk encrusted with- gold and minr 
embroidery, interrroven witb gm^l pearls and turquoiseB. 
The pillowa and boleters are Bimiliirly ornameDted, with 
^e addition of large tasselB of gtdd, and ailk or seed 
pearla at the extremities, and the sheets of birunjuk as 
fine as the most delicate oambric. Dining snmmer, 
<^ebinlik (mosquito-nets), of Tripoli gauze, if>rigged 
with gold, are eospended by hoops over the sleeper. On 
the death of exalted personages, many of these rich and 
beautiful articles, nearly as bright and natamished w 
when first made, are sold to the bazar yorganjee, who 
have their stores in the small contiguous khans. Thrae 
they may be found in abundance, as the dealers do 
not expose their most valuable articles in open market. 

The yorganjee form a numerous corporation. A por- 
tion trf th«n have a bazar at Galata, but they deal only 
in inferior articles. The price of common bed-quUts, 
covered with chintz, varies from forty to sixty piastres, 
that of mattresses from twenty to thirty, and bolsters 
from eight to twelve, so that a Turkish housekeeper oaa 
procure an excellent bed for lees than one hnadred 
piastres. 

According to tradition, quilted coverlets were not in- 
trodaced until the marriage of the Prophefs daughta" 
Fatmeh with Ali. Prior to that ev«it, bed-covuiugs 
consisted of rugs of camel-hair or some other coarse ma- 
terial. The marriage being announced to Mohanuoed's 
disciples, one of them, a native of the Puiyab, set to 
work and converted a noble Cashmere e^wI into a 
coverlet and presented it to the Prophet, to be added to 
his daughter's marriage presets. The fashion f^ead 
n^idly. Ouoan, who first introduced rich furniture and 
extreme luxury into the hitherto simple abodes of the 
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Kaliphs, ordered 'quilts of agrtvalled magnificence, em* 
- broidered with p«arla and preoiouB stones, and presented 
three or four to his daughter, the beautifiil Umm Oul- 
sum, upon her marriage with Emir Ben Rakiya, son of 
Omer. Osman is, consequently, respected as patron of 
all jorganjee*. 

It ia affinned, and this upon authority not to be 
doubted, that, when kadinna enter the Sultan's eleeping 
chamber, which does not occur until His Highness baa 
retired to bis concb, they approach the foot, lift up the 
coverlet, and raise it to their forehead and lips. After 
this mark of obeisance, they make their way into their 
resting place by gliding upwards. The same mark of 
deference is paid to Sultanas by those who are honoured 
with the hands of those illustrious ladies. The husband 
in this case waits antil he is summoned, and, having 
reached the foot of the couch, performs the ceremony of 
bowing and raising the quilt to bis forehead, aft» which 
he is permitted to attain the bower of felicity by the 
same " eliding scale." 

When Shah Sultana, sister to Selim III., was married 
to Kara Mustab Pasha, her Highness established the 
Bnperiority of her rank over her husband in a summary 
manner; and this upon their marriage night. The im- 
patient Pasha, not aware of the fiery and capricious 
character of his imperial bride, vainly waited until 
within an hour of dawn for the wonted summons to the 
nuptial chamber. At length, fearing that the muezinn 
•would announce morning prayer before he could enter 
his wife's apartment, and that be should consequently 
be accused of neglect, he set aside his twentieth pipe, 
and boldly proceeded to the harem. Here ho opened 
Ton Hunmer. 
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the Sultana's door, Baid bis prayer, and approached ihe 
foot of the conoh. Better had he disturbed a sleepiuj; 
lioneaa. As he was in the act of stooping to kiss the 
hem of the coverlet, the recambent Sultana oast him 
prostrate with a blow of her foot. Then, springing from 
-her couch, she fiew at his face, and, in spite of his sup- 
plications of " My Sultana ! mysoul! my lamh! comer 
of my liver! Am^! amSn!^ (mercy!) she lacerated 
his cheeks and nose so piteously, that blood streamed on 
the fioor. Then, clapping her hands for her female 
attendants, she hade them drive the insolent intruder 
^m her presence, and retired to hed to compose herself. 

Not satisfied with this explosion of choler, the irri- 
tated priacess proceeded next morning to the Seraglio, 
and throwing herself upon her knees, at her Imperial 
brother's feet, demanded the immediate disgrace of the 
" infringer of etiquette," and her divorce from " the in- 
suiter of ber dignity." Sultan Selim listened attentively, 
'and, when she had finished speaking, highly applauded 
ber spirit and promised to admonish and chastise the 
husband. He then dismissed his sister, with an earnest 
recommendation to pardon the ofiender, and burst into 
a fit of laughter. 

This merriment increased twofold when Kara MuBta& 
entered the presence, humbly craving pardon for the fault 
he had committed, and exhibiting his face miserably 
furrowed and scarified by the virago's nails. It never- 
theless required many days^ negotiation before the haughty 
princess could he induced to look upon the offender; 
'with whom she continued to live upon the most distant 
terms. 

Shah Sultana was justified in her dislike to Kutchuk 
Mustafa* It was this depraved and venal Pasha who, 
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in order to obtun the Gnuid Vmriat, leagned hunadf 
with Saltan Mnat^ and the JanisBSrlea against Sdjja. 
III. Bj irustiating the attempts of the celebrated 
Bsiraotar Paaha to sare Selim's Ufe, the husband of 
Sbah Sultana brought about the death of Selim, of 
Bairactar, and of the imbecile Mnstafa. The Princea^ 
aware of his intrigues and oonvinoed of his guilt, 
banished him eyentually from her presence, and, aa 
aome affirm, hastened hie death*. 

Althon^ this Sultana was proverbial for her impetn> 
(mty and relentless ohu'aoter, of vrhich many anecdotes 
are nanated, die was by no meane the only instance of 
unperions deportment of Sultanas towards individoals 
to whom they were muried, frequently against their own 
itesire, and inrariably without preTious oommuoicatioB 
or foreknowledge. With a view, however, of softeninn 
the aversion of Sultanas to these individual young and 
handsome Padias are selected. Examples of thi« 
ooourred in Said, Achmet Fethi, and Halil Pat^ias, who 
married Sultan Mahmoud's daughters Mihr ou Mah, 
Atya, and Salyha Sultanas. At the period of dieir 
respective marriages these three Pashas, all of obscure 
origin, and the last mentioned an emancipated slave to 
Khosref Pasha, were auKHigst the huidaomeet men of 
rank in the empire. 

The first alleys branching eastward from Ozam 
Tcharsshy are tenanted by a Tariety of trades, of which 
oap-m^ers, dealers in fez, fez tassels, silk twist, button^ 
and braiding, are the moat conspicuous. Since the aboli- 
tion of the old costume, the number imd variety of skuU- 

' The die of the imce beftutifol pakee of Sh&h Saltans, one of the 
few relics of florid Saracenic udulectnre (Id wood), la now occopbd by tha 
fei nunn&ctoiy st Eyoob, 
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«i^,worn uadtr tiie sarik (tinen head-wiader), have much 
diimiiiA«d. But thwe still remaina a bewiMering 
TOcicty, of which the following an the most striking, and 
are wid in the street oallsd TarposhjeUr market. 

1 . Taipfiudi t/te gtiSonera of wadded linen, semng m 
linings and supports to the fez, from which they are dis- 
tinct. These tupudi are constantly renewed, whilst the 
£u can be worn many months. 

2. Gidjilik (nightoaps). These are convex, ribbed^ 
wadded, and of li^t felt, obaly, or merino, pink, yellow, 
brown, or green. Though generally reserved for night 
me, iiiey are sometimes worn in privacy as a relief from 
the fez, and axe the favourite house-cap of Armenians. 
Tnrks pr^er a light wadded cap, called takka, around 
which ^ley fasten » coloured handkerchief. Sleeping 
«^ are generally of light brown felt for men, and th« 
ladies, to whom hair papers aud curiing ir<»iB are ud> 
known, content themselves with enveloping their heads 
in a kalemker. 

S. Takka are c^ various kinds. Thoie naed by the 
women of Asia Minor and the European provinces ua 
genentlly of scarlet, amaranth, at white dialloon, lined 
and ligfaily wadded. The flat round tops are ornamented 
with spangles and circles of ooloared thread. A hand- 
kerphief wound round this forms tJieir wdinary head- 
dress, both at home and abroad. Bat the Stambol 
ladies wear a low broad fez, with thick blue silk tassels 
falling over the shoulders. This supports the yashmak, 
and gives to it that elevated appearance, which eome 
euppose to result from a profusion of hair, 

4. Kaook. These are the red sknll-oaps, of soft felt 
or wadded serge, round which those who still wear turbans 
wind the BWik. They are of various forms. Those worn 
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hy the Oolema are ro'anil, flat-topped, abd stitched in di»^ 
mond iigures or perpendicuUr lines, much resembling 
the black caps worn b^ French presidents of tribunals. 
Those used by other persons are mere oval skull-oaps, of 
vrhich little appears above the linen winder, except the 
blue tassel. 

The Prophet^s sarikjee, an Arab of the Kureish tribe, 
named Abdullah Ben Saoud, one of his earliest converts 
»nd warriors, has tlie merit of having invented kaooks. 
Prior to the Hegira, the cap was of brown felt, without 
other addition than a broad strip of linen thrown over 
it, and attached with a camel-hair cord. Being desirous 
to institute a head-dress different from that of the pagan 
Arabs, Mohammed gave a hint to Abdullah, who 
forthwith made a wadded, sword-proof kaook of black 
silk. This he strengthened by winding the clotb round 
in coils, so that it formed an excellent defence gainst 
"the fiery edge of the scimitar and the sua's wdent 
rays." Such was the origin of the turbans now gene- 
rally seen upon the heads of the middling and lower 
orders. 

But the most important branch of these trades is 
that of fez-sellers. These fez are of different forms and 
sizes. 1. The stiff shako-formed, worn by all civil and 
military functionaries and by the marines. The beat, as 
to texture and colour, are imported from the province of 
Morocco whence they derive their name. They are of 
strong, but soft and elastic felt, and invariably dark 
scarlet. The flat top is ornamented with a large blue 
pnyskul (tassel) of silk; of this two-thirds are left 
pendent behind, and the remainder is carefully combed 
over the top and sides, leaving a small apace vacant la 
front. It is the custom to pass the npp^r extremity of 
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Uie tassel, afBzed to the oeDtre of the fez, through a piece 
of paper, neatly stamped, or cat hy the hand, like old- 
fiuhicMied watch-papers. The artists who sell Uiem are 
Armenians, and form a distinct trade, 

African fez, which cost from forty to fifty piastres, ara 
preferred. 7hoee served out to the army are made at 
Eyonb. ^hoee in general use are imported from Francfl 
and Leghorn, and are sold, with tassel, for thirty-fivo 
piastres. The Qovemment manufactory employs three 
hondred hands, ander an Armenian sub-director, and 
produces a sufficient supply for the army. The surplufi 
■re'sold in the hazars without tassels for thirty piastres; 
hut they are stil^ heavy, and do not retain their colour. 
Marines wear the military fez, but sailors find it morfr 
eonveuient to use those without the tarpush or stiffener 
inside. In lieu of this, they wear a white linen skull- 
cap, neatly stitched, and made by the Turkish and Greek 
women in imitation of those of Egypt. The looee fez, 
the common head dress of the Greek Rayas, is orna- 
mented with a long pendent blue tassel. 
' A third kind of fez is the small skull-cap worn by 
boatmen, and by many private individaalB when at 
home, and thence called itch-fezy (home or private fez). 
It barely covers the crown of the head, and is oma^ 
mented with a blue tassel spread equally round its cir- 
cumference. It is the fashion for the boatmen of The- 
rapia, mostly Greeks, to shave the head entirely, and to 
wear nothing when on the water but this skull-cap, 
which gives them a daring look, not out of character 
with their calling and habits. 

Habit, from early childhood, gives to these men's bare 
skulls a power of resisting degrees of heat that wouiti 
be fatal to unpractised brains. During seven or eight.' 



im CAPS AlfS FEZ, 

IBontfai, tbe ma"* n.jB dut upon tbe Bo^hohu with 
■oonhiug Mdour, iunipportaUe alnuMt to those proTide4 
nith bats uid nmbnllu. But bofttmen never flinclif 
and work from suuriae to twilight with unabated vigour 
luul withoat tbe dligbteet evil result. Thin power of 
TesiMtanee is the more remariiable u boatmen are careful, 
yrhaa twt rowing, to cover their heads with a hwg« 
liaook, encircled with an immense blaok, white, or blno 
linen winder. 

Tbe kazaaalar, oc desl»a in pHyskal (fez tassels) and 
lilk twist, form a nnmerous and wealthy compaDy. 
They are almost all Armemians, Greeks, and Hebrews. 
The change of head-dreu has added to their profits, aa 
vvery individual, high or low, c^ boUi aexea, uses at least 
cme fez tassel yearly. These are sold by weight at <ne 
piastre per drachm. Near to their shops are the man»^ 
iacturen of the ornamental silk lace or braiding (arj), 
Onployed for tnmming gowns and ferijees. They ara 
^ Tarioas cdoora and patterns, neatly woven, and are 
considered as an eateutial finish to ladies' dresses. Some- 
times they are of plain black, when worn with geraniom- 
eoloured silks; sometimes of many ooloors mized, when 
added to silk plaids, now much in fashion in the harems; 
sometimes they are of gold, or gold «id silk (klaptanly 
or ussain aij], when tlia entary conHists of crimscHi or 
green brocade*. These braidings are of all prices and 
patterns, and are made exelusively by Armenians, whose 
BDudl and delicate hands are well adapted for this workf. 

One of the first objects that athke travellera upon 

' At], ttriotlf tpttldag, meaiu ■ coatly article, k rapetfluitj. 
t It u MiiMwhat temwkable tlwl, whilRt the handa and feet of male 
■AnaeDiaus are compuatiTel; deticata, thote of die women an proreT' 
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feacbing CouAsiitinople ie tiu nint^litly kfettle-^pej 
kalpak worn by Armeniaas. A hmd-dreBs more grace* 
' loM and apparentlj inconTenieait could aot have been 
iamted; and iti uglinna ia incraaaed by tbe wearaW, 
hcada btnn; afaared, exospt on the crowa, i^on wbiob 
tiw kalfek ia perched. Tbe Jewel Bazar, mtareljf 
tenanted by Aitnentaas, deriTes a mocrt formidable widl 
iitmtl appearance from those oapi. It is diSBcalt t4 
4otiiprdiaul the objeirt of those, who hnpotod kalpakt 
■pan the Armenians, anlms it was to add ineonTeniencQ 
•o ridioole, and to destroy, aa far «8 possible, erery trao^ 
iX the oomelinefis with which nature has lavishly eih 
dowed this hsndeome race. 

Having one day asked an old Armenian what was the 
origin (rf the kalpak, and why this onsewnly head-dress 
had bean aeleated, he relied, '* Are we not Rayos! Do 
not tbe TnTke desire to blacken oai heads as well as our 
fiusee!" Now it appears that the patriarchs (rf the Ar- 
tneniani, and not the Turks, were the first inveators of 
tiiis Ingubrioas bonnet. Tb^r object was to adopt and 
perpetuate a bead-dress that might djstinguiidi them 
from the Greeks, between whom and the Armeniana 
there exists greater jealousy than between Papists and 
Proteataats. 

These eapB are composed of fine blat^ latnb-flkin, 
Stretched upon pasteboard forms. They aie made by 
Armenians in Kalpakjylar Tcbanshyssy. "Hie skiiu 
are for the most part imported &om Onrlak, in RussiMl 
Tartary, but the finest are broim^t tmu Khiva and 
Bokhu«. A good kalpak costs from IfiO to 200 piastreSi 
The elderly schismatics and a pwtioa of their faaullea 
rigidly adhere to these caps, but iez are gradually sub- 
atituted among the CathoUcs and young sohiBmatic^i mi 
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»e long all their fscei will be whitened, in so far as 
depends apon the abolition of kalpaks. 

These changeB hare not taken place without causing 
dissatisfiKitioa and disqoietade to the Porte. They hare 
been conadered as attempts on the part of Rayas to 
abolish the distinctions of dress, which at once point 
them oat as dependents on the dominant race. It was 
in consequence of this that Izet M(diammed, Grand 
Vinr in 1842, issued a firman, forbidding all Turkish 
mbjects not authorized hj civil or military rank, and 
especially Rayas, to wear coats ornamented with frogs 
or braiding, and etnumanding ihose Rayas who had 
adopted the fez to resume the kalpak. 

This firmauj read in the Tnriiiah mosques and in 
Christian churches, produced so much discontent among 
Bayas, that petitions were addressed by the syndics of 
the different esuafs to the Sultan, praying his Imperial 
Majesty to rescind the edict. The result was concession 
as regarded the kalpak, bnt it was enjoined that all 
Rayas sboold attach a strip of black ribbon to the side 
of the fez, or affix to it a brass gilt ornament denoting 
their trade or professicm. 

Thus, for instance, the fez of Armenian or Greek watch- 
makers are sometimes ornamented with a watoh-plate, 
encircled by a gilt scroll, indicative of their craft. The 
council of twelve Armenian barkers, who form the Mint 
or Finance Committee, under the direction of the Mailya 
Naziry (Finance Minister), are permitted to wear the 
Sultanas cipher in gold on their fez. This symbol of 
bondage sits lightly upon their heads, being amply 
counterbalanced by enormous profits. 

The cross-alleys contiguous to the cap-makers' stalls 
are occupied by venders of ferijees worn by all classes. 
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This portion of female attire, withoat which no 'womai]* 
unleBs a newly-purchaaed slave, can appear abroad, is of 
the same fonn for high and low. It is made of fine 
broad cloth. for winter, and of light merino, ohaly, ta 
-serge, for summer. The prevalent colours are dark bluft 
«nd olive, but lilac, light brown, and even dark red, ar« 
not uncommon. Qreen is reserved for Prophet's kin*. 

The shape of the ferijee is that of a luge cloak, with 
the addition of a square cape falling from the neck to the 
ground. They are sometimes lined with white or black 
satin, and ornamented with tassels and an edging of velvet, 
ribbon, or br^ding (arj). Women of the higher classes 
generally avoid glaring ooloore or additional ornaments. 
This is observable in the harems of sultanas and grand 
dignitaries. The ferijeeswom by Armenians are of the 
same form, but they are limited to dark colours. The price 
of a ferijee of fine cloth varies from four hundred to five 
hundred piastres, and when lined and trimmed reaches 
one thousand. Those of meriuo and chaly do not 
exceed three hundred piastres. 

Among kazasslar and iprikjee (silk braid and twist 
dealers), are shops of saltajee, whose wares cannot fail 
to attract notice. They deal in women's and children's 
dolmans and jackets, called saltamarca, an evident cor- 
ruption of Santo Marco, and a relic of the old juste-au- 
corps, worn by the Venetians when they disputed pos> 
sesfflon of Galata with the Genoese. These jackets are 
of light cloth, velvet, or merino, of bri^t colours^ richly 



' Strange ta it mft; tpgeai, there is alwaya a, piepondetanae of green 
ferijee unong tb&t clue of women who ue teen loitering uoond tiie 
oemeteiiea, uid whoae profeaaion in no wise tends to reflect honour npon 
their coble and •tUall}' lineage. It denetea, howerer, the extrenio 
porerty of the Prophet's kin. 
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6mbroider«d in gold and eoloared elkii, wkbout battoni, 
tmd with riHNTt half sleersi. Tbey are •won. met the 

entaiy in winter, uid. form spictnrcsqae addition to the 
lioh and origin^ eoftaiae of the hiv mx.. The; are, 
howerer, mora in Togoe in the provinoes than in the 
capital. LadiM cf &ehioa look upon tlum aa gaudy an4 
in bad taste. The latter, howerer, purohaee them for 
their lovely children and female Blavea, upcm whose 
attire they lavish the richest resouroeci of the toUet. Tlua 
custom )■ what is tenned th&tfrandgam by the Frraicb; 
it being common for ladies of iho greatest wealth and 
highest estate to limit themselves to printed eottona ot 
figured muslins, while their children and slaves are 
dreeeed in rich silks, velvets, and 'brooadet. 

Upon quitting the labyrinth of dkops on the eastera 
^de of Ozoon Tcharasfay, many intricate alleys are 
wen in the o|:^x)eite direction. These are tenanted 
by Armenian Icapamajee (ready-made clothes men), 
elamoroui to attract customers. They deal in entary 
(robes or gowns) for both sexes ; ehaJwus (trowsers) of 
ailk, printed cotton, tmd figured mualiu, for women; 
tchai^ar (men^s wide trowsers) of orimson, aaiarantht <Hr 
violet cloth, or merino ; yelek (waistcoats) of silk, em- 
broidered with black braiding, and many other articles. 

This porta<Hi of the hazar is one of the first p<»nte of 
attraction, aa the kapamafee de^ in the ready-mad? 
arti<de8 which ara eageriy purehaaed for dreaaing gowns^ 
though iaeonvecient in form and widlii for the destined 
object. These gowns are the common robe worn by 
those vka retaan the aueient costume, andare of BrMuaa 
or Selimya silbs. The priee of aa entary of good quali^ 
is about ninety piastres; cX shalwars^forty-five, ami of 
yelek thirty. Tchasgur cost from eeveaty to eighty, and 
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are better fitted for dressing govrn Irowserii, than tbe 
lahort idialwar*. 



The following IB a list of all articlea composing &e aWre of botk 




Female Dreu. 


IkUrr 


. . Ocmt. 


Shalvu , 




GiumUk 


Chemise. 


Dydik ■ 


. . Linen dnweis. 


OtttOikva 


. . Wairt giidte pwMd flurn^ hsK «f 




riudwu. 


Sooshak , 


, . Shawl wust girile. 


FotBzy . 


. . Head drew, eomprinng fez and kalem* 




ker, handkerefaief, «r ]«minr. 


TcWpAip. 




Tirlik.0ftch9dJ]c . TaUow wiOkiog boota. 


Papooih 


Slippers. 


Ferijeo 


. . Cloak. 


Yaflfcnwk 


Veil 


Seimen 


Wadded jacket, for winter. 


Eork 


Pnppelisea, do. 


These Articles ue woni also by Armenian women. 




Men'tAllirefOldOoitwKt, 


C^mDlik 


, . Sbirb 


Bntaiy 


, . Gown. 


Dj.bto 


Ckith or caadst 101)0. 


TobMgor 


. . Tmvsect. : 


Don 


. . Linen dnwen. 


Yelefc 


. . Waistcoat . 1 


Eooehsk 


Waist dmwL 




Transec girdle. ' 


Fapoosh 


. . BlippsK. 


Uest 


. , Yellow boots. 


Pm 




Bauah 


. Upper Folie of elodi. 


Kurlc 


. . F«Usae, orOBftan. 



The Armmiiait dreu of males is limilar in all regpeots to tkat «f 
Turks, save in the kalpak, in the slippers and boots bdng of dark crimson, 
ftnd in the restriction to sombre colours. The Armenians also wear 
-duiDsjr Tartar boots (djtsmy), diod with iron csMnps, in winter. 
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Little being known in Eiln^ of the materials' and 
component parts of Turkish ladies' dress, I will seek to 
describe them as briefly and clearly as possible, and this 
in the order which custom indicates their adaptation to 
the person. 

1st. Giumlik, (ahirta) are invariably mada of the mixed 
cotton and woollen stuff called binmjub. Formerly, the 
front was left open as far as the waist, 'and thus exposed 
more of natare's secrets than is ac(v>rdajit with European 
notions of propriety, notwithstanding the open-hearted 
candour of the lady of mature age'and'high degree, pre- 
viously mentioned. But the fashion has been modified, 
and the giumlik is now fastened- at the throat by a 
diamond, peari, or coral button, and closed over the chest 
with two or three similar ornaments. . The sleeves are 
loose, and the whole is edged with satin. The lovely 
Balkis has the merit of having inttoduCed tbis essential 
article of raiment 

2. Dyslik are of calico, very wide, drawn close round 
the loins with an Outchkoor, and tied at the knee, whence 
their literal name (knee things).* The itse of cotton 
stockings is gradually spreading, hut they are not com- 
mon, though the lower orders weap coarse worsted socks 
during winter. The vanity of some fiUr stocking- 
wearers having led them, when deseenfing from arabas, 
to expose more of their ancles and superposed strata, 
than was considered correct, complaints on this score 
were made by sundry of the orthodox to the Sheikh 
Islam. Tbis functionary, whose .special duty it is to 
keep a watchful eye over Satan and hia temptations, and 
"to inculcate modesty and adherence to rules, issued a 
monitory firman in the spring of 1811. 

It was thereby notified to those of the fair sex who 
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might adopt aaperBuons innoratioiu (Btookings), that 
they were intended aa additional corerings to the person, 
and not as pretexts for attracting impure eyes to forbidden 
regions. This firmaa was not more ridiculous than the 
police order of his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, 
enjoining all female opera dancers to clothe the tipper 
portion of their nether persons in azure blue " knee- 
things." 

3rd. Shalwars are loose trowsors, nearly three yards 
wide at the waist, and diminishing to about eighteen 
inches at the bxtremity of the leg. They are drawn 
together and supported by an ontehkoor, ma through a 
broad hem, and richly embroidered at the ends. The 
extremities are fastened by loops below the knees, whence 
they fall in large folds oTer the ancles. Shalwars are 
made of various materials according to seasons, tastes, 
and fortunes. 

First-class Odalika of the palace are celebrated for the 
splendour of their sbalwars and indeed of their whole 
attire< The pieces of silk or brocade, called caftan, 
required for their shalwars and gown, and measuring 
eight yards, commonly cost from one thousand to one 
thousand five hundred piastres. Shalwars render the 
same service to Turkish and Armenian ladies as petticoats 
and slips to those of Europe. Flannel is never used, and 
thus there is no danger of the eye being incommoded by 
those prosMC, anti-rheumatic additions to English ladies' - 
attire, the sickly extremities of which are too often 
observed to emerge from well-merited obscurity. 

4th. Kutary (gowns) are most difficult to describe; 
the form, especially that of the skirt, being unlike any- 
thing within the range of European fancy. The back is 
closed and adheres tightly to the figure. The front is 

VOL. III. K 
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Opmi, mn^ imt away, snd merely olbmd bythree or four 
buttons at ths wwjrt; the Aeewea are tight ImEa the shoul* 
ier to Wow the elbow, and, being mueh longer ihsa tba 
arm, hang down and exhibit the skere of the giiunlik; 
The skirt is at least two feet longer than the pefnon, and 
is di^ded belOw the waist into three breadths, the eadi 
of ^ich are tacked op when walking and. ssenmd 
beneath the waist shawl. 

Entar^ are made of tiie same matenidB aa ^alwara, 
and are lined with oalioo or oik, and trimmed with sij. 
They are worn atfaome and abroad, and, in spite ^ 
their eingolar conformation, ha^e a graoeM and easy 
' appearaoee. It is remadced by the baav dealers, th»t, 
whilst the dres of Tnrkuli ladies beeones ev«fy dajr 
more simple, that of ArmeniaJi women imftrorea in richr 
Bess. The most costly stufBi, nadre and. foreign, are 
purchased by the latter, while the former contwtt fjiemr 
Reives witli chintzes and coUanis. This is partly aaeribed 
io fa^ion; but tfae truth ia* that a vast portion. t£ ths 
wealth of die capital has passed into tiie oofiers of the 
Armenians ^ and Bayas, being now oomparatively eeenra 
4imn«onfiacaiioK and peraecution, ^ not scruple to adorn 
their persons in amannerocHnmenBuratowitii their riduK 
Tlie splendour of tiie ArmeaiaD ladies^ toilet, rt t^r 
marriage leasts and other ceremoQiee of rejokdng, oaof 
Dot be snrpassed, albeit tiieir taste is very quBstionable, 
and th^ are laughed at by IhiAiJdt woman £>r thor 
abeenoe of art and fashion, as mach as prorinoial woann 
are criticised by the lionoMcs of Paris*. 

* Some of Ihe di fwa we (n w tJi ii g ly tixfeoAn; k pieee (kaftwi) of 
Hit artide called Idunhadji, mun&etnred in the viiiiii^ of BjambmaA 
Bala^ ooata umuch at 40/. The Imperial Odaliks-do not appear twiae 
in the swne dtMS befote the Sullan, and, ta their toilet is paid fot by the 
dTiI tiat, the expcDsa ia iieavy. TIn mann&cttiTe ot ktamliadjl is h 
ired for the palace. 
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5. The kocuhak is iavariably of nurow diawl. It b 
flutened twice ronnd the loini, and the ends are tumad 
io, and rolled Sat in troat. The kooihak is a reeeptaele 
for pocket bandkerefaiefs, aad aometimea for emlmndend 
money bags. Few ladies wear watohee^ and nine carry 
poniards. Fans are ncknown and parasols rare. B^ 
lae replaced by ydpazy (handHwreens of feathers). T3ts 
awtom of tingein^ the nails with hetmahae been aban- 
doned by ladiee of quidity, who hare for the most part 
Adopted tbread-^ov«a. 

6. Tohipsbip m« worn at home only. Ydlow booie 
«im1 slippws am reserved for going abroad. The custone 
attendant upon the ose of tfaeseutielea haTobeen daasiibed 
whm we vimted tba Ao» market. 

7. Fetaza. The head-dress consists of two puis — the 
fez and yeminy (baadkerdiief). The former are of the 
finest felt, brosd at top, and ontamonted wilJi a rich blue 
tassel, ^M-ead over the crown and Jailing a fe^ inches 
down the badt. Tlie fez is set baok on tJie bead, Mid 
tiiB crown is frequently ornammted with rays of dia- 
monds, rich embroidery, or coils of pearis. Yeminy are 
the coloured muslin handkertdii^ oalled kal^keiy, 
described elsewhere. They aro doubled aaross the front 
of the fez, so that the double is attaohjed over me ear, 
and the ends, fiutened aborre the other, hang down a few 
iaehes. It is upon these y*Mniny that ladies affix di^ 
-mends ^^td otfaw jewellery, worn in the hairbyEttropaBiM. 

Such are 1^ principal portions of the female ia^daor 
attire, which is completed in winter by a knrk. 

Ferijees have been described. Yashmaks consist of 

nro'pieeeB'of fine ranidin. One of tliese is placed across 

^e lower part of the face, so as to cover the chest, chin, 

mouth, and btid^ of the nos^ andis tied«r pinned at 

X 2 
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the back of the head. The other is drawn across the 
forehead, so aa to conceal the eyebrows and the whole 
of the head, and, being pinned behind the ears, falls down 
the back, beneath the ferijee. The yashmaks of Arme- 
nians are distinguished from those of Turks, by the for^ 
mer being bo put on as to show the whole nose but not 
the mouth. This distinction is imperative. Were 
Armenians to wear yashmaks over the nose, tbey would 
be subject to reprimand as desirous to pass for Turkish 
ladies; and, were the latter to uncover this member, they 
would be mistaken for Armenians or something infinitely 
worse. In foct, none but the most unblushing portion 
of the sex ever infringe this custom*. 

Some trifling laxity upon these points had, however, 
been observed towards the commencement of 1841. A 
firman was therefore issued and read in all mosques, call- 
ing the attention of masters of families to this back- 
sliding. This firman, while it pointed out the sin of 
departing from those mles of propriety which form an 
integral portion of the religious code, also condemned the 
practice of shopping in Pera, where, as it was insinuated, 
the ladies were as much attracted by handsome infidel 
shopmen and others frequenting these magazines as by 
the goods exposed for sale. 

As female dress is intimately connected with marriage 
ceremonies, and forms a necessary adjunct to that impor- 
tant formality, I will o^r some details respecting the 
latter. These will have the advantage of fideUty and 
perhaps of novelty. 

* Sir JmmM Port«r, in fais obaemtkmi on Tiu4ddli tnannen, i^i^ 
MriaJim, p. 283, " Some carry that cuBtom (reiling the &ce), to sueh 
an extreme of delicscy, ttst, when they feed theit poultry, if there ba 
Docks umng them, they will not appear wlthont veilt." 
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The legal marrtAge (akd) may be considered rather aa 
S oivil than religioua oeremony. Herein it re§emblea 
tdmilar fbrmalitiea io France and Belgium, where the 
nuptial benediction is regarded as a matter of conacienoe 
and not of legality. The oeramony at Constantinople 
conBiats in the reciprocal consent of both parties, strengdi- 
esed by certain written stipulations, rendered necessary 
by the facility of divorce, which is more easy, to be 
obtained, if possibly than in Poland. The prelimiuariea 
of marriage, according to the strict letter of the code, are 
simple; bat individual fancies, converted by custom into 
law, have rendered these simple practices estremely 
complicated and expensive. 

The middling and lower classes still adhere to ancient 
eustoms, less perhaps from inclination than from impoa* 
Mbility to afford the expense c^ more sumptuous solem- 
nities. But persons of hi^er quality are accustomed to 
give full scope to their vanity and love of display, and to 
rignalise this eventful -epoch of their children's existence, 
by all possible splendour and outlay. Parents and rela* 
tioni on both sides take the greatest interest in all 
previous preparations, and, after repeated interchange of 
costly presents, the wedding (zit&f ) is celebrated by a 
grand dinner, given to male friends and connexions on 
the Thursday in the salamlyk, and on the Friday to the 
other sex in the harem, while open tables are kept 
below during the whole week for the poor of the quar* 
ter in which the bridegroom resides. Fortune, taste, or 
liberality, augment or restrain profusion and expense. 

The majority of Osmanlis attach so much importance 
to the early marriage of their children, that they some* 
times discuss and arrange these matters before the birth 
of the destined spooaes. Mothers, whose song have 
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Mareely atbiioed fbeir fiffceentii year, osn ncttber deep 
HOT eat, until die latter are amtably diaposed of; snii 
dw aame anxiety is felt by those who haroaMTrif^Balilei 
Amghten. Thia ia the natural reiult of the Tstired tifo 
led by Turbish women, and i» further atimulated by a 
dread that their ions should be tennpted to &11 into Qmf^ 
tiem habits, deplorably prevalent among the higfaert 
stassM. 

Supposing that ar ra ngements have not been previously 
nnde between friends or connexions for the anion of 
their ehildren, Mid that no isitable person has besn: 
|H>inted out aa a wife, the mother of a marriageable 
youth concerts with her husbuid, and aalliea forth in 
search of a partner for her aon, accompanied by some 
female friend or adroit slare. In order to attain her 
object, she attends puUio baths, where she cautioody 
ttiatninee the persons of young girls, and inquires into 
their fcMtunee, position, and expectations. If she Euh 
there, she mdkes craf)^ inquiries «mong the gosaips i^ 
different quarters, and causes her riarea to form so" 
qoaintance wi^ those of houses where eligible matcfaeS 
may be found. In short, she spares no pains to obtaiq 
indireot information or penona) knowledge of tboM 
young woman whose position justifies further proceed-^ 
ingB. 

Sometimes, indeed, mothers carry their artifices so 
far, that they avail themfirires of sundry pretexts to 
obtain aceess into hoams. Thos, at one time, they feign 
sudden illnew, and, rapping at doors, earnestly request 
permission to repose. At other times th^ beg leave 
tO'enter a house in orderto say their prayers, their ovra 
' abode or a mosque being too dtftent for them toarnre 
for this duty within die canoniod peri«d. -It ia fay 
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then sod oUier artiEees that tiiey are enabled to obtaia 
a nght of TMiiig ladiee, and to examine appeanuieea^ 
ifliil«t tiwir ilaves or companionB are busily engaged in 
ohtHning infimoktion from serrants. 

An eligible penon baring been disDcrared, the young 
nan's nntber attires herself in her holyday garments, 
sad, aecoiDpsnied by tbe grandmother, if alire, proceeds 
t> grand ceremony, called geureddjy, to aee and propose 
inJbrm for the girl's band. Being admitted with due 
reapect, Ae forthwith announces her object, and snpports 
it wi(^ a detailed enumeration of her son^s personal 
merits, fiartone, and prospeote. To this the girl's mother 
makes no immediate reply, but diamisBes the applicant 
with many compliments, and a request for time that she 
may consult with her hueband and relatire*. In tbe 
course of eight or tea days a yengneh (eonfidential go- 
betweea) is despatched to receivo the reply, and inter- 
mediate messengers are ako wnployed to keep np the 
laudatory fire, and to prevent jealomiea of neighbours or 
aSeions persons from spoiling tbe match. 

When the two p^iee ^ree, and the damsel's mother 
replies affirraatiTely, two male relatiTea are appointed on 
each side to discuss and fix tbe dowry (t^hirlik), and 
fimiture, including linen (djihaz), for the house of the 
future spouses. They likewise fix the day of betrothal 
(nisbsn), and also that of the civil marriage (nikyat). 
When the bride is destined to inhabit the horaw of the 
bridegroom, the betrothal takes place at the abode of the 
fitrmer, and the wedding at that of the latter ; but when 
the young man has no father or mother, all the ceremonies 
are performed at the bride's residence. As tbe first ease 
^Ihs more variety than tbe «ec<Htd we will follow its 
attendant cirsmonieB. 
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On the appointed day of betrothal, the &ther or 
guardian of the yoxmg man invites his nearest relations^ 
moat intimate friends, and the mayor (moukhtar) of the 
quarter, and regales them with a sacculent luncheon, 
'This being despatched, one of the most respectable per- 
sons j)reEent, assisted by two friends, invites the young 
man to adjourn to a private i^nrtment and exclaims, 
" Do you accept me as your vekil (proxy) in the forth- 
coming betrothal!^ To this the youth replies "Please 
OodI I do accept." — Thweupon the proxy turns to his 
two assistants and says, " Thou B and tbou C be my 
ahahid (witneesee)." Woe betide the youth who selects 
bis witnesses from the wags or young roisterers of the 
quarter, as these persons invariably exert all their 
ingenuity to disconcert the bridegroom, to fill his imagina- 
tion with stories of witchcraft and charms, employed to 
frustrate marriage vows and consummations, and to play 
sundry tricks calculated to alarm inexperienced persons. 
This prehminary settled, the whole party proceed to 
the future bride's house, in greater or less ceremony 
and number, according to the rank, fortune, or love of 
ostentation of the youth's parents. On arriving there 
they are met by the damsel's male snbstitnte, witnesses, 
near relatives, and the imim of her quarter, who is pro- 
vided with a deed, containing the names of the parties, 
which has been already registered at the office of the 
municipal authorities. All being seated according to . 
rank, pipes and coffee are presented, and soon afterwards 
casBolets filled with burning perfumes are brought in, 
the doors are closed, had the ceremony of betrothal 
commences. 

In the mean time, the bridegroom's mother, attended 
by nnmerous troops of female friends and gossips, has 
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arrired at the house, where she iteps from her carriage 
upon rich atufis (Taigby), laid down from the house door 
to the harem. These stufis or carpets are forthwith 
picked up by her attendants, and sppropricted by them 
as perquisites. Haring taken her place, carpets or 
Btufb of equal richness are spread by her directions from 
the door to the divan where she is seated, in order that 
her future daughter-in-law may walk over them and 
approach to kiss her hand and receive the rinfj d 
betrothal. The second yaighy becomes the perquisite at 
the damsers nurse, who supports her charge upon this 
occasion, and encourages her to advance with firmness,' 
and to dry up her tears. It is considered highly decorous 
and in perfect good taste for the affianced girl to weep, 
lament, and feign extreme repugnance to a ceremony 
tending to separate her from her family. 

Whilst this is passing in the harem, and the motbet^ 
in-law is seeking to comfort her future daughter with- 
brilliant descriptions of domestic joys and worldly 
pleftBuree, the ceremony of betrothal is carried on in die 
salamlyk. The door being closed, the im&m lays aside 
bis pipe, rises, turns towards Mecca, and recites a short 
prayer. This being ended, he addresses the bridegroom's 
vekil, saying, '* Do you, acting by proxy, and asaijrted by 
two witnesses, acknowledge A, eon of B, as husband oS 
C, daughter of D \^ To which the vekil replies, " I do 
acknowledge.*' 

The imim then addresses a similar question inversely 
to the girPs proxy, and, having received an affinnativa 
reply, the question and answer are repeated three times* 
This process may be considered as a condensation of our 
triple publication of marriage bans. At the end of thci 
third response, which is utterecl simultaneously by both 
K 3 
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vtdcils, the imfim exduou " Let C, dusfater of D,.thcs!fr- 
JoK be fpren, hj proxy, aa «i& to A, sod of B ; and A, 
aao of B, be given as hiubasd to G, danghtei of D." 
' Bath -nkjih tben nfi^. "We gtve." Upon diM, 
after a ifaort paoae, the imlkm tak»8 up a pm, plaoaa bia 
head on the oontiaGt and esdaima: — " I bneby nnita 
dtam in marriage (akd), and pray Ahni^tty God that 
Ihnr imion nay he pro^eram and happy as that o£ 
Adam atHi Etc; of Abndkam and fiarah; of Jomfii and 
SukiUia; of oar h<dy Prophet and KhadJja; and of Ali 
and Zflhra* (Fatmeh). May the beaediotion <^ all- 
SHniful and omnipotent Ood he upon them! AutBai"" 
To thifl the byatanders echo, "Amen!"' and the pertioB 
ave affianced. 

' <Fhe last word ia aoaniely attend ne (Hie or mora 
messengers mount their .horsea, and haatw to the houu 
of the bridegroom, who baa remained at home, aod hae 
Smtequently taken no i^re in the (ffiremoniefi. He b 
pMpared, however, widi a well-filled pnrae, ier the.fint 
MBsanj^ -that arrivM, aa a mnjda (good news gift) is 
Betuxn lot the tidings of the completiim of the batroduL 
When the imfim has signed the marriage umtract, tt 
which the otij^in^ is deposited at the mayoialty of ^w 
qaartCT, the bride^e father claps his bands, and hia 
iwntanta enter and diatribute Tarions {tfesenta (rergny) 
to all p«B^ who have aaswted at the ceremony, to 
their attendants, and to his own menials. These eonaisfe 
of dmwls, ptcoes of cloth, yeminy or kalamker, and 
t^Mvra (painted or emt»oidered h8ndkerchie&}. These 
pMMBts, distriboted, according to the nmk of thoBD 
reeeiving them, hare, howerer, been forestalled by the 
bridegroom's &tber, who, on the evening preceding the 
* The VeniB, or incompanble be&utj' of Miuselnums. 
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Bikyah, sencU to &e bride's hoiue the present in moauij 
oftlled Kghirlyk (ba^agfr-money), vftrjdng from five to 
twentj thouBBnd piastres in gold. This is ofbred in tke 
■aame of the son-in-law to the damsel's faiher, who u 
mppesed to pvoenre his dftu)^ht«r''a iiimitnre and linen 
out of this snm; so, in faot, the hnsband's and net the 
wtfe-'s family Tnochase fiiniitnre and acocasonca. 

Abont two honrs after the b^rothal, soine elderly lady 
eonnaeted with the bride, or perb^» her nniae, arriTS 
St the bridegroom's house in quality of ysngneh (brids^ 
woman or eommiBsioner) and presents to him the offeir- 
log, Golted aisfaan bokdjaasy, containing a fine ahawl, 
a^emise, two handkerchiefs embroidered with pearhr, a 
pair of braces Bimilarly embroidered, and an inlaid box 
of tnothn-of-pearl and tortoise-shfiU filled with sugap- 
eondy — sU enveloped in a napkin (havloo) embroidered 
witii nlk and gold. The yengneh reoeirea a proportion- 
ate prannt in return, and, on the third moming of the 
betrothal, the bridegroom never &il8 to amid to his bride 
a praeeait called yanik, connsting of sweetmeats, flower*, 
and frnit. In retnm for this be also in general receive! 
on the following morning a yanik, compoeed of cold 
meats, paetry, preserves, and highly seasoned diahsB of 
pQultry. 

On the same day, the bridegroom, whom for form's sake 
WB will name Bnlbul, sends to bis bride, whom we will 
iotitle Qui, a present called nishan takimy, eonsieting f^ 
five trays, each carried npcm a man servant's head, under 
dn guidance of the yengueh kadino (envoy or oommi^ 

The first tray contains a pair of tchipship (bouse 
slippers) of crimson, blue, purple, or black velvet, em- 
broidered in pearls, and eosting fitom three hundred to 
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^r thousaod piutres, for Oul— ^ many pair of cloth 
ilippers, embroidered in gold, as Oul has relatives, each 
costing from two hundred to three hundred piastres, and 
if GoI'b. mother be aged, or her grandioother alive, her 
tohipship ought to cost at least five hundred; aa many 
pair of terlik (yellow boots) .as there are female servants 
in the bride''a house; a hand-mirror in silver case, some- 
times studded with hrilliants, and a silver filagree box 
for hon hons or pastilles. The second tray is loaded with 
vases <^ rate flowers; the third with the dearest fruits in 
season; the fourth with bottles of the most ertsemod 
syrups, boxes of sugar-plums, coffee, several pounds of 
coloured vrax candles, and three or four httle leather 
bags of the finest Mecca henna. The fifth tray Is spread 
with various rich stnfib for gowns and shatwars ; a pMr 
of naelin, inlaid with mothe^of-pea^l, the straps embroi- 
dered with pearls; a small silver basin; and some fine 
tortoise-shell, or ivory combs*. Each tray is carefiilly 
folded in an embroidered napkin, and is received with 
fijreat curiosity and respect at the harem entrance by 
the shkves of the family, and the envoy invariably 
receives a handsome present of money. 

On the same day, the bride's djihaz (wedding furni- 
ture) is transported in several arabaa to Bulbura abode, 
accompanied by her askidjys, who forthwith begin to 
decorate the nuptial chamber. In the first arabas are 
placed carpets, mats, divans, cushions, chandeliers, &o. 
The rest are loaded with mattresses, quilts, wearing 
apparel, in baskets or boxes, and a complete dinner 
service, with kitchen apparatus and utensils required for 

* Tbe heart of bippopotamuB tooth, imported from upper Egypt, i« now 
much prized aa t substitute for iTorj, eapecUlly for pipe mouth-pieces i 
hut it hw tbe dindTiutBge of qnickly ktsing coUmr. 
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•bd«Bt (ablution), tBat is to say, twelve covered disliev, 
and two soap terrinea of copper gilt, or fine pewter, 
several copper kettles and ■aucepanfi; plates, cnps, 
bottles, and other articles of glass and crockery; spoons, 
candelabra, anufibra, fire-tonga or pincers, lamps, warming 
pans, ibriks and layan (metal ewers and baaina); to 
which are added abundance of towela, napkins, and 
bathing cloths, foot^ (silk aprons) such as are worn by 
bathing attendants and servants, and m on ad infini' 
turn. 

These articles compose what is termed in France the 
trousseau. Should Beiram or other solemnities intervene 
between the ceremony of nikyah (betrothal) and that of 
id^ (marriage), presents of linen, silks, and other stufib 
are exchanged between Bnlbnl and Gal; uid, on the 
Tuesday morning preceding the nuirriage, generally con- 
nunthated on a Thursday, the former is expected to 
crown his liberality by sending to the latter two or three 
trays or baskets containing a supply of aweetmeats, 
vax-oandles, fhiits, sherbet, and henna, and one or more 
embroidered bags filled with gold coina. 

On the same day (Tuesday) Gnl is subjected to the 
severe proceaa of a bath toilet. When parents have baths 
at their own houses, they and the bride are spared ex- 
pense and publicity; but, as private baths are exceptions, 
and many familiea prefer the ostentatious process of the 
public hamm&m, the latter are generally selected. On the 
arrival of Gul and her frienda in the veatiary (djam»> 
keean) of the bath, where she has probably performed 
entire ablutions from childhood, and the ooata (bead 
bathing woman) of which has been her weekly bair- 
dreaser for fourteen or fifteen years, this important per- 
sonage seizes her victim, divests her of her garments, and 
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nplaoes tbambj tbe tioH eilken faKtltiiig-dodH^ fanning 
part <^ the nuptial prennti*. 

When all is nmAy, and the' ladiet attending an pr»- 
perty attired, Gnl ilqMi her feet into ornamanted naelin, 
and is snppeeted iaio ihe heatad ohsmbera, where ahe n 
•objectod -to a tbra^old praeeas of macsntioo, Hhampoo- 
htg, aampimg, rubbing with da p iiatogy paste, perfumingt 
and aealding, which to aninitiKted penms appear to be 
painful and almost insupportable, but are regarded a* 
moat pleasurable senaatiooB by Turkish and Armenian 
Wiea. 

S<a t ed beaide tme of the amall marble ibontains tiiat 
<KiBment the waUi of the innormost and hottest batb* 
ing-room, Gnl-.remuns between two and three heart 
Knder the oaeta's bands, until, her hair having been cara- 
fiiUjr prepared, and her person declared to exeeed in 
parity those of the Tiigins of Patadise, she is envelopad 
HI liehly-mnbroidered olotha, and oarried back :into the 
Useand or cool chamber. Here die is offiared refresh* 
mente, and begioi to reeover. After half an hanr% 
repose, during which her hair ia entwined with strings 
of pearls and gold beads oi eoine, fresh warm cloths are 
wound around her, and she ia assisted to retnm to tin 
Te^iary, where a band of gipsy mueiGianB bail her en- 
trance. Here the eoMa and bathing attendants oonduoi 
her to a sort of throne adorned with coloured gauze, 
satin ribbons, and gilt papw, placed within the railed 
and elevated gallery, where the hammamjee (direetress (f 
tiie bath) is always seated, in order that she may keep a 

* Tbe goientlity of Tnrkiah Tanen do not untie, « comb out Ibeir 
hlir mora than once a veek, that is, on Thimdays. One of tiie gre*i 
merits of tin ooetk is to unmrel and comb ont tbe hair, witbout injui)' 
01 annt^ance— MUBliaia a limg ptDcew. 
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watchful eye apon bathera asd main tain taier. In the 
meaa tnae, all penons ioTitcd place thtmaalvcH t^xhi tbe 
tomliM t^ tile mrroanding galleiua, and their slam 
wait in the area banoath. 

If Gal be not too exhausted to mxppoit the fxtigas, 
llie 18 ngaled with a lort of dramatic rq>reMDtatlaa, 
geaerally that called Keomn Kny (the Knit's 
Dan^itOT*), during which refreehnients are abondanilT- 
BOpplied to all present, and handfula of money are distri- 
bnted snMWg the bathing attendants. Darh^ the sets 
of the play, the prineipat tchingany (gipoy) acb-eaa, w4io 
performs the part ei the knight a! Malte, preaBnta her 
diield (the lid of an old kettle) to Gal, yrhe throws into 
it a few pieeea of g<^d and haodfula of Bi^ar-jdmna, ad< 
Biiring the while the knight''a coBtnme, which generafiy 
wmists of a Frank bat withoat crown, a wooden Mbie, 
a pair of Knrdish yellow boots, ehalwiwi tasked up to 
like kneea, and «i <^d Sidto Marco, with red wonrtod 
wwat-girdle, in which are thn^ a ladle and woodra 
spoonvto re^HOEont arnn. 

Towards snnsei-prayer, the oosta puts the laM ttmia 
to OuFa toilet. This consists in tingeing her iiagetvnsili 
with henna, in smoothing down her eyebrows wi^ per- 
fimed ooUyriiun, and in arrmging the long tresses de»- 
tined'to hang down her shonldera for the last time in 
Tirginal profaaea. This part of the wtBoiumj or rather 
period of time is called henna goedjeisy (henna ereo- 
ing). Although ^le use of henna is generally exploded. 

** Abii^ofJE*lteiBn|ipoMdto frr itMiJng frnw tawfinw to As 
iiiaad mtli Us nifo (0 wid dulghta^ ThBranmttMkedbyaTBzkuh 
Gonkir, which of coone captoies the Chrutdui ship. The hnigbt joyfully 
cmbnces laUm, vbile bis daughter emhiuxa their conqaeror, (^ whom 

d »t fiwt Bigllt. 
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bathinfi; women and nursea inaist npon adhering to ths 
eeremony of Bmearinf; the bride's fingers on the bath- 
day, as it ia cnatomary for the patient and for all persons 
invited to distribnte pieces of gold, called " henna gifts," 
among the attendants. Kight being at hand, and the 
ceremonies and pleasures being exhausted, the wbcde 
party withdraws to the bride's hoose, where they are re- 
galed with supper and music, and do not retire to rest 
until a late hour. 

Wednesday is a day of repose, but day baa scarcely 
dawned on Thursday, and Qui has bardy had time to 
say morning prayer, before her mother, nurse, and ser- 
vants, seize upon her, and commeoce what is termed 
yooz yazyssy (face- writing) or toilet. Her person ia 
attired in costly brocades, silks, velvets, and shawls; 
pearl-embroidered slippers adorn her feet; het bead 
liaudkerchief and fez are etudded vrith brilliants, set in 
various devices; heavy diamond pendants glitter in her 
ears; strings of pearls are coiled round her neck, from 
which more than one amulet is suspended; and her 
wrists and fingers are decorated with bracelets and 
jewelled rings. 

Nothing then remains but toafSz two feather-aigrettes 
to the front of the head-dress, to fasten a ribbon or thin 
silken cravat round her neck, and to touch her cheeks 
with the requisite quantity of white and rouge, as an 
aooompaniment to the black dye with which the bath 
women bad tinged her eyebrows. This " face-writing '' 
being completed, Gul receives the compliments of her 
female friends, and regales herself and them with sweet- 
meats, until the rattling of small kettle-drums in the 
street announcea the arrival of the bridal party, Bent to' 
convey her to her future abode. Let ua leave her while 
we return to Bulbol. 
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' IiOBt in Bpeoolation as to the penonal charms and cha- 
ncter of the unknown person^^ to whom hia parents 
have thought proper to unite hia destinies, Bnlbnl pror- 
eeeda inoc^ito on the Tuesday to soma public bath. 
There, without disclosing the important event about to 
occtiT, he directs the bath waiters to be more than tunally 
attentive to their duties. Having submitted to razors^ 
depilatory paate, and tweezers, and being auffieiently 
shampooed, perfumed, and reposed, he retnms slowly to 
his own house, where he proceeds to examine the nuptial 
chamber, and to confer the expected present upon the 
aakidjeee, who by this time hare finished their duties. 
These consist in covering the walls with draperies of 
brocade and silk ; in ornamenting the windows and 
panels with verdant branches, festooned with shawls, 
coloured gauze, and muslin; in fastening to the ceiling 
shawls, garlands of artificial flowers, and double glass 
vases, the inner portion containing staffed tropical birds, 
and the outer gold and silver fish in water. 

Id addition to these decorations, a kind of throne or 
dais is arranged at the upper end of the room, with 
shawls and various rich stufis, as a seat of honour for 
the bride, and care is taken not to omit an efficacious 
charm against the evil eye. This consists of » Urge 
piece of alum placed id a scarlet or crimson handker- 
chief. This charm is often suspended immediately over 
the entrance, and is left for several years, until the 
husband, tired perhaps of his wife's charms, becomes 
reckless of those that may guard her from the had 
eye*. 

* We, Chriitiuii^ woff »t theae anpentitkniB, bnt do we not we daily 
bwtUKeaof mnilarfuioieeuiio^oanelTW? Look, for inBtftoee, at tfaoM 
wiu dress up their ehildren fnjm hesd to foot in white, uid etU it 
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- Qa tin dflEf feOowing (WednMikr), Bothul^B tidier 
giresa dinngr at eemnoi^'to hisiriends and aeqnaint* 
must lof luglnst dagtee. On Thimdsy he regale* «U 
the qunter with ■» piib)io breakfast, and cm the eyaaing 
of ^K'MDie daj-'he.iDvitea to supper all near relationa 
and iatinutefl. ITbese feaate are invariably jve^ceded b^ 
MBoiites of idieep, kmbs, and kids, a portion of whicb 
le vaten at home, and the rest distributad among the 
pwn:. From twenty to Mty animals are thus Jreqtiently 
slan^ttered and given avray in charity. 

The erentful Thureday having at length arrived, and 
alt prelimioariee being accxtmpliahed on both sides, 
BulbuPs mother leaves her son and husband at home, 
embarks in a cotchy or araba for GuVs abode, preceded 
by her ion's relatives and friends on horseback, aai} 
followed by several vehicles, each containing one os 
more female relations. The proeesGion, sometimes eon-' 
siating of fifty carriages and as many horsemen, widt 
their groome on fi>ot, has no sooner reached Qul's house 
than the ladies aacend htto the harem, and the men into 
the salamlyk, where tiiey ore immediately served witb 
refreshments. 

This collstian being -terminated, the whole part^ 
return to their vehicles and horses, and an empty eotehy 
is driven to the foot of the vestibule stairs. In tfan 
mean time, Qui bids adieu to her mother and sisters, and, 
tearing herself from their embraces, gives ber hand to 
btt bther, who leads bis weeping child to the foot of 
tile stairs, where he Mda romid ber waist the ntqitial 
shawl or girdle, and each of her relatives scatters hand- 

"4»ratiag then to tl>« Vii:|iii," m if Mhraid ealowr teaU sffact thEir 
mmmievataaen, ,I^t,theniMad tlwiKBdagf our SaiJanr, racatdedly 
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ftits of mtmey, (twenty- pomi )MeemJ symboia of mtHm^ 
JtraM, over Herkmd. These' eoiUBsre t^ pcrqoiiites of 
Ae peor vromen df the qiwrter, -wbo crowd around and 
flcramUe deepentelj for them. I>eviatiiij; trota the 
enstom o^serred oq all olhsr ocnaiofH, the bride Imb 
neltlitf ]rwdiHuk nor ferijee; dieir places ammipplied by 
ft loose gold-emlmHdered veil, wbkth CMtceals her wholo 
peBK)n*. 

The BOFarable being tenniBated, 6nl m assisted iato 
the carriage, where she takes her -seat accompaDied 1^ 
her jrengtieb (brideewomaD), whilst her mother entera 
another carriage with Bulburs mother. The signal fat 
departure is given, and the proceBsion slowly rolls ovet 
the di^ointed pavement. The front of eaeh vehicle is 
Sow ornamented with a piece of cloth or embroidered 
stuff, the perquisite of the arabajee. The vekils and 
witnesses, who ride in front, also wear silk-scarfs, which 
play the same part in wedding ceremoaies as "favonrs** 
in England. The only music permitted is that of one 
or mtyre gipsies, who carry small mushroom-shaped 
drums, suspended Irom their necks, wear conical caps 
with bells aai feathers on their heads, and, half-daneiog, 
half- walking, importune passera-by for money. 

Upon reaching the bridal house, the first carriage, 
containing Gttl and her attendant, enters the vestibnle, 
already crowded by the women at the quarter. Bulbul is 
no sooner apprized of its approach than he hastens to the 
foot of the stairs, and assists the bride to alight. 7his 
he does, by placing his left hand under her right arm, 
and supporting her in this manner until she reaches the 
nuptial chamber, while he scatters handfuls of small 

* Wlien .Armenkn women ara nuuTied, Uieir teU l a i ngU l a at stiingtr at 
■trips of gold, coToring or Qutchtiig the person bom head to foot. 
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ooin with hia right hand wmmg the women who crowd 
the harem stun. Orthodozlf Bpe»k!ng, Bulbul ought 
to pretB the right hmd of his bride, as a, gentle hint that 
he inteads to exercise supreme authority; but cases 
hare ooourred where Qui, taking the iDitiative, haa 
thereby given precocious evidence of a determination not 
to ndimit without a struggle. Where such inveruon of 
lordly symbols is exhibited, Bulbul generally resigns 
himself to indispensable rule, or, as we might call it, the 
rule of indispensables. 

Bulbul having thus conducted his submissive or im- 
perative Gul to the seat of honour, forthwith retires, and 
in a moment all the women of the quarter pour into the 
room, to visit and compliment the guelin (bride) i never 
for the purpose of ill-natured gossip and jealous criti- 
cism, as they declare; albeit they could not avoid re- 
marldng that, " the young khanum*s hair was of a pale 
colour, her eyebrows narrow*, her lashes scanty, her 
forehead broad and coloarleas, her cheek-booee pro* 
minent,^ and, oh ! the greatest defect in universal 
wonmn^B eye, "her dress gaudy, and yet tasteless and 
ill-fashioned." To this ordeal the unfortunate Gul must 
submit during many hours, filling her visitors' mouths 
and her own ever and anon with sugar-plums; but not 
venturing to lift up her eyes, ]«t that should be con- 
strued into boldnees and lack of modesty. 

About the hour that female visitors take their leave 
of the guelin and her mother-in-law, the men invited 
to the wedding-feast commence assembhng in the sa- 
Umlyk ; and no sooner is sunset-prayer announced 

* What ue called finely pendUed efebnivE ue looked apon as 
defects. To their taite, the braws cumot be too broftd oi stiongly 
fnioiahed. 
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tb&Q tables and traTs are brot^fat in, ablutiona are per- 
formed, and the soup ia Berved. The repast, consisting 
of an infinite variety of dishes, is prolonged for more 
than an hour, when the time for the fifth prayer ap- 
proaches. This prayer, which inclndes that employed 
as a nuptial benediction, is not said without many pre* 
fatory gibes and witticisms on the part of the young 
men, at the expense of the bridegroom. Bnlbol is com- 
pelled to endure patiently all that may be said, and to 
restrain bis impatience to join hig Gnl until this duty is 
performed, under the direction of the im&m of the 
quarter, who is invited less as a necessary appendage 
tiian as a compliment to an old friend and mi^Btrate. 
The namaz, which naturally appears of extraordinary 
length to the bridegroom, being ended, Bulbul rises, and, 
having kissed the hand of his father, tutor, and all 
elderly persons present, makes bis escape through the 
antechamber to the harem-door, where, having paused 
awhile to collect courage, he hastens to the i^rtment 
of his young bride, and finds her seated upon her throne, 
attended by her yengueh kadinn. 

But ere the anxious Bulbnl can join diem, and for the 
first time raise the envious veil, which still conceals his 
destiny, he has m important duty to perform. He must 
repeat a prayer, consisting of two rikfitts of eight changes 
of position each, and this slowly withal. Through the 
care of his mother, a praying carpet has been placed near 
the door, and in the proper direction. Upon this he 
steps barefooted, and, without having looked upon his 
wife, slowly and orthodoxly terminates this namaz, which 
is regarded as one of the most acceptable that can be 
addressed to the Almighty upou this solemn occasion. 

Having at length fiuished, he advances towards the 
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vpper end of the ofaamber. Oh this tiie yingoeli ka^nit 
riMB, and, faoldtng the hsnd of Gul, oondnota her a f«w 
pMCB tovnHfl' die hnsbftod. Then, hann^ pfaned the 
hand of the fbnner in tfa»t of the Litter, dte yeDgueh 
ntten s bmediotioQ acd Tnthdrave. Now coRimeaeai 
m most flmbHTBiRDg sod anxious tnomant For Bolbnl ; for, 
in t^ite of the wordkof t^e Pniphet*, be haanererbMn 
alloiradkfilimpee-of hia-TeiledjnrtiMr,aitdi8 ai ignonnit 
of her outward perton aa of her nural qulities. 

It is hbt fint duty to lead her back to her aaat, axd to 
raise her veil vith hie left hand, wfaibt fae ntaias bar 
tremUing fingers with his right. H« is iiiea reqnirad to 
oommeDflO oaaveimtion, and to eMksMNu- to pbce his 
bride aa much at her ease as if titty had fanen old 
aequaintaDOW. In orders howener, to anit hitn is his 
csertMois, md to divetaiiy tliia fbimidaiile dialogue, G-dl 
giFeBasigBBLwith herluHidB,aiid.ber davet a^qwar vrilii 
a pipe, odSbb, and light oblltfiaa. Both putafce xrf the 
latter, atsl it is die eaaential datj «f Balbul to aekct the 
ehoieaet monels, and to prennt them, witli faia own 
fingers, to his fair partner. TbiM mpper is no sMncr 
removed, Uian<JUilTetirai to prepara faernight tsilet; But 
we haro already exoesded all Hmita^ so let ne-wiA her 
and Bulbul good nighty and many years of aij^meat. 

Sucii are the principal marrii^ cemnonies, aa prso- 
tiaed at the presrat day by thoae vii» pride tbemnltw 
npon tiie obmrrance d zarafat (bdiion or ban ton). 

Btfore taking ]e«ve of tbe snbjcot, tlie fblltmnig oir- 
comatancft nuqr be. DMBticsed in proaf of Ab rigid seve- 

■ On being aikad^ ana of bia diwipln whether it yam k.v&l tat 
tboBe atioiit to be muried to look at their futnie paitnera, Hahsmined 
TepVed, "Look it her, in order that ymi nny en JDj a foretaste of the 
Htia&ctiisiTiai wUl tt^ frcn liriagiOgcOis injoaoejKid mul}i" 
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tHy of tfae law, whioli forbids mai to loek open the 
unwled &eee of women, or eveii to onter the hMsm itf 
dMor neorut oaunexioBBt 

Smin B^, colond of en^neers^ and l>0rvwh EfTendi, 
pBofeMwr of natural pliilMophf at Oalata Serai, both 
studied in Enrope and prineipidly in England, where 
^ey laid die foondation for tliaM aeqiarenwots that wiU 
{mbably rai§6 them to highdistinotion in their impactive 
departments. These two young men nuuried two mien, 
btth ^tIb of- good edoeatioB, daughters of the Hehim 
Steity. The two hn^MuidB not being over rieh, and thw 
3F0iu^ wives not having uiy immediate domy, the \ao~ 
^Bre-in-law determined to inhabit t^ same house and 
to share expenses. 

Thisproposition being agreed to by tiie fuoiliee, a good 
imme wa« selected, contnnii^; two oemmodious snitea-of 
opnrtments. Here the two couple settled themsrirest 
-and plaoed their establishmoit under the Buperintendenoe 
of Ae Profeawr'a widowed raotiwr. Now it mi^t be 
^apposed that two sueh neur oonnexioBs, living' under the 
«HDe roof, uniting purses, and hariag almost all interests 
in comrnDn, woidd join tc^ether in.domestie aoeiaUty, 
-and form as it wen one family. But ihia is not the ease. 
Tfae two sisters inhabit tiie sMne sitting-room in tfae 
Juvem, and th» two men divide the sBme ^Mutment iu 
tfie salaanlyk; but eaoh wife has bertHstinct c^ambecs, 
intO'wfai<^ the husband of tfae ot^er xtffnx eatxaa, so 
diat Dervtrfi Efiendy hasnever se^ eyes oa the unveiled 
iaoe of his sister-in-law, and Emin B^ has never looked 
upon the uncovered features of his brother-in-law's wife. 
'Thiu the two ladles are as complete atiangera to l^eir 
napeetive brothen-in-law as if ^ey wece living under 
.4istitMt nwfs. 
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After quitting tlie dealers in Bbalwan and flntaiys, thfl 
street widens, and the roof is supported b^ twelve stone 
pillars, under which is stationed an officer's guard of infan- 
try. From this spot, called Doos Maidaoy (Prayer 
Place), because it served for a mosque in former days, a 
tnnltitnde of crowded alleys diverge towwde the Bezee- 
tan of Arms and Qoldsmiths' Market. These streets 
are tenanted by an infinity of trades, branches of those 
already enumerated. 

Continuing our progress through Ozoon Tcbarsshy, the 
most frequented Mid busy thoroughiare of the city, we 
pass a variety of shops tenanted by dealers in embroi- 
deries, printed cottons, linens, waist-girdles, and tobacco 
bags. This street is more calculated to surprise and 
gratify strangers than any other within the range of the 
Bazars. From 8 a.h., when the shopkeepers commence 
lifting np the boards of their stalls, and spreading out their 
glittering wares, until near sun-down prayer, when they 
withdraw to their private abodes, this market is crowded 
with busy passengers and purchasers of all nations. Its 
sides are draped and festooned with the choicest pro- 
ductions of eastern and western industry, and its sfaop- 
boards are occupied with 4ealers, for the most part Ar- 
tnenianB, who clunoronaly attempt to attract notice to 
their merchandize. The long arched vista on either side 
is not less brilliant than uiimated and original. Its 
principal defect is want of light — a deficiency that the 
dealers are not over-anxions to supply, as it seems 
in some measure to veil the defects of goods and 
colours. 

Among the most prominent articles for sale are the 
cheap imitation shawl goods of Europe, both cotton and 
woollen, which find ready purchasers, and are now in 
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^neral nse among the middling and lower classes for 
turbaa-bindera, girdles, and entary. 

The last forty yards of this Long Market near Meijian 
Yolly ia also interesting, from its being tenanted by urged- 
jee (sbawl-menders), whose business it is to repair and 
dean old abawls, and to unite or add borders to new ones. 
By selecting threads or soiall patches from the aumerons 
rags and stripe of Persian, Cashmere, or Indian shawls, 
of which remnants they bare always a large store, these 
ingenious workmen dam, unite, border, and renovate 
shawls of all kinds, so as to render them apparently of 
one piece, or comparatively new. The de:cterity of the 
Cashmere and Lahore workmen in uniting the different 
portions of shawls, when they first come from the loom, 
and thus giving to them the appearance of having been 
woven entire, is well imitated by the Turkish urgedjee. 
They will darn, adjust morsels, and add borders ao 
dexterously, that the defects are scarcely perceptible; and 
they have, moreover, a mode of washing and cleaning 
shawls with vegetable soap and rice paste which far 
exceeds the skill of European scourers. 

Lahore, Cashmere, and India shawls of all kinds, the 
prices of which are a third higher than in London or 
Paris, with infinitely less variety, are always imported 
entire. This is also the case with Kermau or other 
Persian shawls of first quality; but secondary articles are 
brought from Persia in two pieces, and are either sold 
disjointed by the Persian dealers, or given to the shawl- 
menders to unite. Persons desirous to purchase the 
common long Persian shawls, without borders or termi- 
nating palms, may procure them at Constantinople at 
from five hundred to twelve hundred piastres. They are 
vrora by all Greek women in the Europan fashion, and 

VOL, U[. h 
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hy Armeniafla and Turk* ob w^t-girdles, ot to thcow> 
orer the head in cold Tveather. 

It IB not at CoiutaDtiiiaplQ, hmrereE, that handMHne 
India shawls are met with, or^ it foood, purebased 
cheaply. The etook of oa6 of onr enunant dealers ia 
LondoB is more varied, and more acoeeubte to, modarata 
purses, than those of all Stambol united. The disuse of 
the old costume has diminished demand and importation:; 
and the greater part of these which now reaah the city 
are either the refuse of the PecsiaD loarketa, or arrire ia 
tii9 Bosphorua from the Rnssiaa frontier, where the 
greater part hare been refused by Moscovite detders*. 

' It IB contrary to all establlEhed lulea for aothorB to allade to their 
own produotiona. I will neverthBlesa ventme to recommend thoee onri- 
ous in Bhftwls to read some portioD of a fiction entitled " The CsahmeM 
Sfa&wl," in whioh tha liiBtiirj and mumfactore of Bhaii^s is tra&ted, Bonw- 
trbti too difioBelf, perilapi, but with great fidelity; unless, indeed, th« 
testimony of all travellen, merduinta, and nuuiu&etuiera, be untrue. _, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OLD SERAGLIO; SULEIHANYXt DEALERS IN OFIUU 
AND PHILTRES; BABBERS, CIRCUMCISBRS, AND 
CEREMONIES OF CIRCUMCISION; AQUEDUCT OF 
VALEN8; STREET OF COLUMNS; ET MAIDANT) 
SADDLERS AND SADDLERY. 

We have now terminated our description of the most 
conspicuous trades carried on within tiie internal precincts 
of the bazars ; but others of equal interest remain to be 
noticed. To reach these we must quit' Ozoon Tchsrsshy 
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by the gate marked C in the plan, and, ascending Coral- 
street, pass underneath the lofty walls of Eeky Serai, 
untU we reach the square in which is the grand entrance 
to the war-office (Serasker Kapoossy). 

It would he interesting to trace the mutations of the 
vast inflosure contained within the massive walls, during 
the two great epochs of its history, that is, first from 
the period of its consecration as a. forum by Theodosius 
(a.s. 393) to the Moslem conquest, in 1453, when Mo- 
hammed II. directed the open space to be encircled with 
walls, and therein founded the palace and gardens, 
where he took up his residence: 2nd, from the latter 
period to the year 1836, when, upon the extirpation of the 
Janissaries,, and the re-modelling of the Imperial Court 
and Ministry, Mahmoud II. pulled down the greater 
part of the buildings, and converted them into an official 
residence for the Serasker (commander-in-chief). 

The appellation of Esky (old) Serai, which it retained 
during nearly four centuries, was given to it soon after 
its first construction, in contradistinction to Yeny (new) 
Serai, the great Seraglio, which Mohammed II. com- 
menced building, a.i>. 1467> upon the site of the ancient 
palace, or assemblage of palaces, erected hy various 
Byzantine monarchs, and inhabited hy them until the 
fall of the Lower Empire. At present, the inclosure 
within the walls, which latter retain their original form, 
contains the official residence and offices of the Serasker 
and general staff; a fine parade ground, whereon three 
battalions can manceuvre; a barrack for five thousand 
men; a new military hospital, containing four hundred 
beds ; a barrack for the Cavass, attached to the Serasker, 
in his quality of military governor and police director 
inter muros; a prison for delinquents summarily arrested 
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or condemned to bard labour in this vicinity ; a covered 
sbed for a battery of eight pieces, employed for firing 
salutes ; and, finally, the lofty tower, in the upper cham- 
ber of which watclimen are placed, for the same purpose 
as those stationed in Galata Tower*. 

The tedium of the fire-watchers' lives must be much 
diminished, if they possess the taste for picturesque and 
noble prospects, that characterises the generality of 
Osmanlis. Admirable as may be the views seen from 
Galata Tower, they are far surpassed in gplendouc by those 
that extend far and wide beneath the spectator, when 
standing in the watchman's chamber of the Serasker's 
Tower, which crowns the plateau of the third hill, the 
loftiest of the whole ridge. 

From the period that the imperial court removed 
from Yeny Serai, down to the accession of Mahmoud 11^ 
Esky Serai was reserved as a residence for the kadinns 
and prindpal female slaves of defunct sultans. Here 
also were immured many of the imperial children, who* 
with the exception of a few females given in marriage, 
never quitted its precincts. The multitude of small 
coffins, marking the burial-place of young princes and 
princesses in the imperial toorbas, furnish sufficient 
evidence of the fate attendant upon the offspring of de- . 
ceased monarchs. These proofs of mortality would be 
decupled most probably, were it customary to bury new- 
born infants in these repositories. Holding in just hom« 

< ' When firea dccdt during tlui dey, a I&r^o red ball i» hoigted ontiide 
the gsller;/ of the tower; when diccovered &t niglit, lantenia are eipoMd 
u con*entioDat sigiula to the various gnanl-hoiues and firemen. Tbe 
quarter in which the fire takes place being thai known, the battetiea 
forthwiUi dUchaige a regulated number of guns; and the whole city and 
■uburba being tbosjappiized; ii aU.hnu.ii, Iremw, aaA gnaxda, rapalK. to 
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Hie tnurders of his cousin 9E4iin III. and of his brothert 
cbDimitted in the Seraglio, IMahmond II. abandoned tbat 
residence, and appointed it as a place of abode fax the 
feadinns and slaves of his last two predecessors, who died 
without issue. Some of these vomen, who were sup* 
posed to have aided in the death of Selim, were, it is 
said, summarily disposed of; the rest died a natural 
death; or are still living within these mysterious and ex- 
tensive precincts. Upon the death of Mahmoud, his 
young unmarried family were removed by their elder 
brother, Sultan Abdoul Medjid, to his palace, and were 
there carefully and tenderly educated. At the same time, 
the four surviving kadinns of Mahmoud were estaUisbed 
in pal&ces on the Bosphorus, two near Beg{et4>ey, utd 
two near TcheragliSn, where they enjoy full liberty. 

It has been already said, that the murderous Sera^io 
law, which condemns collateral issue to death, has lately 
IiFcen enforced, in spite of the humane character of dtt 
young Sultan The press of Europe, moved by jutt 
sentiments of indignation, has fulminated against this 
inhuman practice. The echo of its powerful and wai». 
ing voice has reached the ears of the Porte, and found 
sympathy in the breasts of numerous enlightened 0»- 
manlis. The Sultan's ministers are aware tbat they caa 
no longer brave with impunity the sacred laws of 
humanity. If Turkey be admitted into the common 
bond of European nations, its sovereign must abstain 
from acts, as injurious to his own political welfare 
:«& they are contrary to divine and human legisla- 
tion. If he continue to offend civilization, he cannot 
.expect to participate in its benefits ; and the outcries of 
cViBulted humanity will prove more powerful than the 
appeals of that political necessity, which may be aud to 
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-COisHtute the sole gtiarantee of Tnrkirii existmce, its 
'6oIe safeguird i^ainBt the dangerous prefects of Fraade 
and Unssia. 

L^tTiDg the stationers' and rak-venders^ shops to thte 
ieft, and passing under the soutfaeni wall of the Seras- 
k»iat, a long street, ocoapied oa one aide by commo- 
dious nansioDs, leads to the mosque of Suleiman, la the 
centre of this street are the imperial printing offices, a 
ponioD of which are devoted to the production of the 
official Turkic Journal, and its feeble reflectioD, the 
Moniteur Ottoman, 

On entering the raiter court of the Siileimanya by tJie 
south-eastern gate, a green wicket is perceived in front. 
This wicket leads into a paved alley, overshadowed with 
vines, cypresses, and clematis. This ^ley intersects the 
garden and jHincipal lyirying ground of the mosque, 
from south to north. In this garden, now well stocked 
with v^etables, redolent of flowery perfumes, and 
enlivened by the carols of many birds, three toorb&s are 
erected. 

The jirst is the noble mausoleum of the founder, an 
octangular building of various-coloured marbles, in the 
florid Saracenic style. Here r^mse the great Siileimaa 
and two of his successors, Suleiman II. and Achmet II., 
whose huge sandooka are ornamented with rich embroi- 
deries, and dtstiDguighed by the Mujavezza turban^ 
introduced by " the Magnificent*." 

Southward of this, amidst a grove of cypresses, is the 
leBsbrilliantaauaoIeumofSukimaD'sc^brated favourite, 
the ambitious Churem (Boxalana), mother of Selim II. 

North of. the grand mausoleum is the third toorba, a 
■ Aa esplanatiofi of thiac and HH other turbaaa T*m bo found in onr 
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mean and gloomy edifice, unworthy of its neighbourhood. 
It coDtains the neglected biers of Prince Mvhammed, a 
younger son of Suleiman, and two of his daughters. 
The graVe-yard contiguous to these toorbas is crowded 
with tombs, recording the demise of many illustrious 
vizirs^ Oolema and learned men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. By a singular coincidence, a 
stately bay tree, bursting through the stone fetters of 
one of these tombs, shoots upward from the very breast 
of a mufty, alike distinguished for his piety and love of 
letters; thus forming an evergreen crow d more durable 
than the laudatory epitaph now nearly effaced from the 
fractured marble*. 

• At the north-east angle of the vast outer court of the 
Suleimanya is a small postern, facing the grand entrance 
to Sheikh Islam SapooEsy, th^ofHcial residence of that 
grand dignitary. This building, which forms a promi- 
nent object from the harbour and suburbs, also contains 
the Arz Odossy (hall of revision), the tribunal of the 
Sheikh Islam, and those of the Cazi Askers of Hoomelia 
and Anatolia. It may, therefore, be assimilated to the 
Parisian Palace of Justice. ThispaUce, painted green, 
exceptionally, is of vast extent, and is divided into an 
infinity of halls of justice, all open to the public, and all 
dependent upon the supreme council, which holds its 
sittings in one of these halls. It is asserted by d'Ohsson 
and other authors tliat there is no appeal from first 
judgments in Turkey. This is badly explained, or 
erroneous. There is certainly no appeal, where suits, as 



* An oval spftce ii ftlWAye ]efl open in the borizoutaJ slab placed o^ 
tombs. In this apace Bhraba or flowera are planted. The bsf tree, 
qoestion owea its existence to tbis plea^ng cuBtom. 
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it EometimeB occurs, are instituted ab iniiio in the high- 
est tribunals — that, for instance, of the supreme council 
' — unless it be to the legalizing opinion of the Sheikh 
Islam, who herein embodies the power of our twelve 
judges, and issues opinions in the form of fethwas, con- 
firming or invalidating sentences. But appeal from 
inferior to superior courts is always admissible. In- 
stances of this occur daily. 

In the examples of sentences noticed in a previous 
chapter, it has been shown that original judgments 
uttered in the provinces had been referred to the higher 
tribunals of the capital. Lastly, there is appeal in all 
cases, civil or criminal, to the Sultan, who in these mat- 
ters can not only exercise his right of grace, but com- 
mand revision. The act of appeal is consecrated in the 
Turkish language by tlie expression " basheka mahke- 
raeia mooradje^t itmek," — (to have recourse to a superior 
court). 

The southern wall of the Suleimanya court is flanked 
externally by a broad street, shaded by trees, and occu- 
pied on the southern side by a line of coffee-shops, tmce 
celebrated as the resort of teriaky (drunkards), a name 
given to those who indulged in the baneful use of opium. 
The shops where these besotted men might formerly be 
seen assembled, with haggard looks, blood-shot eyes, 
and drivelling lips, awaiting thD temporary fever result- 
ing from the pernicious drug, and the trees that over- 
shadowed them, as they laughed and gesticulated in 
their drunken ecstasy, still exist ; but tlie race of public 
opium-eaters is extinct. Good sense or caprice has 
effected that which defied the persecutions of sultans and 
the anathemas of the church. 

Nevertheless, although opium is no longer indulged in 
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publicly, its use is not altogether exploded. Maay 
persons are still known to employ it privately ; but tbey 
qualify it -with rakt or eome other ardent spirit. I say 
qualify ; for, although the qualification appears to be the 
mere addition of quick fire to slow pcHSon, the Turks 
declare that spirits serve to increase temporary ^unte- 
sient, whilst they dimiaish the subsequent evils of the 
drug. 

If the use of opium has decreased, that of swallowing 
exciting electuaries has in no respect diminished, espe- 
cially among persons of high rank, who are much ad'- 
dicted to those stimulants, or philtres, called madjoou. 
The late Sultan, Mahmoud II., whose death was accde- 
rated, if not exclusively caused, by indulgence in ardent 
spirits, is known to have had constant recourse to m«d- 
joon. It is even pretended that the present Hekim Ba- 
shy owed his favour and elevation to the concoction of 
electuaries, to which Sultan Mahmoud attributed the 
temporary renovation of liis exhausted coDstitution aud 
flagging powers. 

Among the first qualifications required of a family 
apothecary, or self-called physician, is a knowledge of the 
art of preparing madjoon. Thus it often happens that 
the reputation of Turkish, Jewish, and Armenian practi- 
tioners, nay, even of Europeans, is more dependent upon 
their supposed skill in concocting restoratives and phil- 
tres than in their knowledge of the therapeutic art Re- 
spectable Frank or Perote physicians, several of whom 
are established at Pera and Galata, do not, of course, 
condescend to employ these treacherous means of obtain- 
ing favour; but others, less scrupulous, avail themselves 
Mrgely of these charlataneries, 

Madjoon are composed of divers ingredieDts, supposed 
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to pouew ercitti^ qaaUties, mixed with does, mus^ 
epKim, ombe^ris, dnmHMHi, cochineal, cinnabar, atUBeed, 
OMitharidn, 8ic. To tbeee are sonwtiraes added precioas 
sub^ancee wbioh render them expensive, such as pow- 
dered pearls, rubies, coral, goM, and silv«r. They we 
then called djevahir madjoonj (jewel dectuaiies). The 
preparers of these nestnuca derive pxifit proportitHiete to 
the influence they exerdse over the credulity or hypacboa- 
dria of their employees, mud bM thmskves fiHtUBftte 
when they can persuade the latter ^t pure gold must 
be advanced, or jewels provided, in order to cosooct 
these potions. Id such cases they genendly purltui the 
precaouB subttanecs, ami substitute gold-leaf and motMr 
of peaii This system of roguery, combined with many 
otb»s, calls to mind a saying of Bernini, who drew plans 
for building the Louvre, afterwards erected by Ferrault: 
*< Kings," said he, "rob subjects— ministers rob lung^^ 
— tailors rob ministers—soldiers rob tailors— priests ab- 
solve all, and the devil spares none." 

But we are not entitled to scoff at the Turks tot thdr 
faith in the efficacy of electuaries and stimulants. Re- 
liance is still placed in similar nostrums by many persons 
in Frutce and other countries; and at no very remote 
period, this faith was universal in the most enlightened 
classes, as is proved by a book of receipts published in 
Paris in 1686, under the sanction of the most celebrated 
physicians and the Council of State*. 

' Oas or Ivo extracts from tbU collection of madjoon, entitlad, 
" Secret &ii(l SoTwagu Bamediea," will aufflce aa examples: — 
AiminibU Orviftm. 

Bone; one pomid, lemon juice (onr dmchnw, fine sugar half a povnd, 
aqua therUcalia' one pound, angelica roots one ounce ; coralina maos, 

* In tbU theriaeU water, auppoeed to have been invented hj Vene- 
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But if European quacks had recourse to "orvietaos," 
theriaks, and philtree, to restore or excite the drowsy 
faculties of premature old age, they alsoconcocted potions 
intended to neutralize the exuheract ardour of youtliful 
passions, above all when inflamed rather than tempered by 
monastic seclusion. £astem derri^es, a species of monks, 
not being subjected to the ordeal of continence, do not 
require these sedatives, and, although their use might be 
beneficial in great harems, no instance is recorded of their 
application. In so far, then, the quackeries of Christen- 
dom are more meritorious than those of the East, for 
monks and nuns employ, to this hour, what are called 
*' electuaries of chaatity." Cnlain herbs, also, powdered 
and placed in bags, are worn upon the bosom in nunoe* 

Bcoraoneo, rophanora, white fraiinella, pyrethram, and toimentilla, or 
each one ounce. These roots being pounded, siftedj and added to 
twenty-one other roota, lupeifluous to mention, the whole miiEt ^le well 
pounded again, bat not nfted. . To tbe«e add twelve diSereot kinds of 
BeedB ; then one ounce of one year old stag's horn, taken horn the right 
aide; one drachio of poundad stag's heart: One Ounce of liiie pearls, 
reduced to powder i one hare's heart, dried in an oven ; the hearts and 
liyei* of tno Tipersj half an ounce of fine white coral, and half an 
ounce of the raspings of a human skull, 

In/allible Bemtdg agaitiil Efnltpiy. 
Tak« of eonnnon polypody dried and powdered, of mom growing 
fMm the rkaU of ■ man who died by violent means (criminals preferred), 
of mul-filings from human hands and feet, two drachma each ; piony 
root half an ounce, and of fresh misletoe half an ounce. Boil them 
together as the moon wanes; cool, strain, and administer in small 

Such were the nostrums, called " philtres," in common use during the 
reign of Louis XIT, and his successor. 

tian qnacks, is mixed a certain quantity of opium. It is [irobable that 
the word has the same root as the teiiak of the East. Orri^tsDa are s 
kind of pastei they are still sold by continental apotheooriesj and 
tberiaks, in genend um wUIud dke last fifty yeue, are also kept for 
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ries, in order to remove or diminish those natural beau- 
ties which mundane women often endeavour to replace or 
augment by arti&cial stratagems*. 

Although Teriaky Tcbarsshy has lost merit as the re> 
sort of opium-eaters, it retains iu reputation as the resi- 
dence of most expert barbers. This profession, now 
principally exercised by Armenians, is generally united 
with that of coffee-house keeper. Although the fashion 
of wearing hair is becoming universal, the barber's trade 
is sdll lucrative, and the corporation extensive. Tliis 
may be observed on passing the coffee-houses, of which 
more than 2^00 are said to exbt in the city and sub- 
urbs. Their frequenters are numerous; two-thirds are 
elderly men, still retaining old dresses and habits. The 
barbers of Eyoub, however, are regarded as the most ex- 
pert of the whole craft. The inhabitants of this most 
devout suburb adhere more rigidly than all others to an- 
cient customs, and the bnrbers, almost all Moslems, have 
been as much celebrated since the conquest for their 
excellent lather and sharp razors as are the makers of 
yaoort and kaimak (sour milk and clotted cream) for 
their superior productions. 

■ ' The principal ingredient of these ii the root of the wbite neDofar 
(nympliffia alba,), tliat graceful lily, whose broad green foliage and snowy 
bloeaoms, embleuiatic aa it were of j'outh and purity, adorn our lakes 

' and reserroira. But the repressive Tirtuea of this plant are bighjy 
qneitionable ; for it appean that its toota are used in large quantitien, 
mixed with flour, for bread in Sweden. Now it la evident, as a witty 
French author has observed when alluding to thie subject*, that Swedes 
multiply and increase as do other people. He might have added, more- 
over, tliat the land of the great Onatavns and warlilce Chartes is not 
lliat wherein Veata, and the chaste Goddesa of the Cresoent aie moat 
■Miduously wor^ipped. 

, ■ AlphoDM Kar. 
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The address of the ConBtanttoopoKtim tnrbws is as 
remarkable as thar impIetBaits are apparently clumsy. 
Razor Tilades, made in England and G«miany, expressly 
for the Turkey market, are imported wholesale by oom- 
misston houses, wad retailed in packets to the razor- 
tnakers, whose ptincipal abodes are inaide the wetttmi 
wall of the ShahzadehJdosqoe court. The business of 
the latter is merely to fit the short, broad blade to its 
long, round handle of ivory, bone, or stained wood, orna- 
mented at the end with ccn-al or amber, bo that the closed 
razor appears thus : — 



The art of self-sbaving being unknown in the £ast, 
oostoorajees' (razor-makers') customers ore limited to 
barbers, who also purchase at the same shops the depila- 
tory tweezers with which they extract superfluous htiir 
from the cheeks, and thus give to the beard that r^ular 
form which is the characteristic of well-dressed Stambol 
faces. With the above tools, a small Mambrino basin 
for lather, a strip of leather hanging to the waist foe 
strop, and a coloured rag for razor-cloth, the barber pre- 
pares for duty. The customer, having drunk his cotTee 
and smoked his pipe, leans against the angle of the ele- 
vated wooden seat that runs round all coffee-houses ; the 
barber, wearing a coloured handkerchief as aproo, throws 
a towel over the patient's shoulder, and, having sufficiently 
humected the head or face with soap-water, proceeds to 
business with extraordinary neatness and rapidity. 
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If the cngtomer wear a beard tlie head is alone shaved, 
and the tweezav regulate the cheeks. If the beard is 
not worn, as is the case with all officers under the rank of 
Pasha, and all persons attached to the Imperial house- 
bold, the razor is applied, and the moustache is alone 
spared. When the operation is completed, thepatient is 
offered a small looking-glass, and he sees with satisfaction 
that his beard, moustache, and eje-brows are trimmed 
with mathematical precision ; that not a angle hair tres- 
passes upon the line of demarcation, and that his head is 
devoid of all superfluities, save the small tuft at the sum- 
mit, by which the common people suppose that their 
guardian angel will, please God, gently raise them into 
Paradise, when Izrafil shall summon the blessed with the 
echoes of his melodious trumpet. 

The barbers'' trade is not limited to the process of 
shaving. They are pedicurists, and sometimes tooth- 
drawers, which latter art is announced by a triangular 
mosaic of teeth and glass beads suspended over their 
doors. The teeth are trophies indicative of their skill : 
the glass is intended as a charm again&t the evil eye. 
Barbers are all phlebotomists with lancet or leech. 
The former mode of depletion is less common than the 
latter. Leeches are sovereign specifics with the faculty, 
both native and foreign, and are perhaps essential in a 
country where the prevalent maladies are of an inflam- 
matory character. 

The leech fisherv forms an item of government mono- 
poly, and is farmed yearly by an Armenian company, 
under the direction of the sooluk eminy (leech inspec- 
tor), whose business it is to estimate the value of the 
fisheries, to fix the amount of contract, and to account for 
proceeds. The exportation to Germany and Russia is 
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immense. Mooy commemal bouses are engaged in this 
trade. The leeches of Anatolia are larger than those of 
Boomelia, and are more esteemed by the faculty, as they 
ace said to be more eager to perform their duty, and 
more capable of extracting larger c^uaQtities than those 
of Koomelia. 

The price paid to a barber for each leech in 1843 was 
one piastre (two pence), with a small fee for attendaoce. 
The latter is given with great care and address, and the 
operation is less troublesome than in Europe. In order 
to stop the hemorrhage, a coating of pounded coffee is 
applied. This produces the effect of a strong styptic 
without inflammation. This process, if employed at 
night, is, however, exceedingly unpleasant. The patient 
sleeps ; the crust of coffee dries and falls off, the bed be- 
comes sprinkled with the sharp grits, and the suffering 
of the pilgrim who forgot to boil the peas in his shoes on 
his journey to Loretto, must have been less intense than 
those of the patient who rolls upon this macadamised 
coffee-bed. 

One of the most important functions of the barber's 
trade remains to be noticed. It is that of the sunnetjee 
(circumcisers). The performance of this operation so 
intimately connected with the essence of Mussulman 
faith, raises this class of men in the estimation of the peo- 
ple, and has, in more than one instance, elevated the 
operator to distinguished honours. 

An example of this is recorded in Djerrah Mohammed 
Pasha, founder of the beautiful mosque near the remnant 
of the column of Arcadius, in Avret Bazary. This person, 
son of a porter at Scutari, was apprenticed to a Stambol bar- 
ber, by whose lessons he so well profited, that he obtained 
the custom and notice of many distinguished functionaries. 
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Through their recommendations to the kizlar aghassy^ 
young Mohammed was appointed aid-batber, and even- 
tually berber-bashy to Murad III.; an otBce of conside- 
rable emolument and confidence in those days, being, as 
it is at present, one of the principal twenty-four court 
charges, with coloners rank. Upon Murad*B eldest son, 
Mohammed, being of age to undergo circumcision, tlie 
berber-bashy was entitled to perform this office, and did 
80, apparently to the infinite satisfaction of both parent 
and patient, for the former forthwith appointed him 
pasha of two tails and djerrah-bashy (surgeon in chief), 
and, upon the accession of Mohammed III. in 1595, 
that wholesale fratricide further raised Djerrah Moham- 
med to the rank of tliree-tailed Pasha". 

Thinking also that a man who could handle the razor 
of circumcision with such dexteiity must be equally skil- 
ful in widding the scymetar, Mohammed III. conferred 
upon Djerrah the post of Agha in Chief of the Janissa- 
ries. Nor did the Sultan judge erroneously. Djerrah 
Mohammed commanded these unruly troops with firm- 
ness and distinction during the remainder of his life, 
which, according to the date on his tomb, was cut short 
in 159B. The mosque of ** Surgeon Mohammed Fasha'^ 
is among the most remarkable for external neatness and 
quaint ornament in the city. It is richly painted and 
sculptured in the painted, florid Saracenic style, intro> 
duced by the celebrated Grand Vizir Kuprouly Pasha. 

' Turkish bubera practise snrg«>7 to this day, and in so doing they 
find imitatora in vuioua countriea of Entope. Snigeff in the moat 
eiviliged Btatei was of bumble origin. Ab late as the commencenient of 
the last century, the batber-surgeouH of Franco were at the head of the 
CoHega of SurgeoDs; and under Loaia XIV. these Burgeons were not 
Milf vig^nakets, bn( peUtioned Uiej_kiDg b> grant them the monopoly 
of these articles 
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The ccreoMny of sonnelt (dnamicinon) may be re- 
garded as die only remarkable festival in the life of Moa- 
lemB, save tbat of mairiage. It is antictpated with 
devotional mxietj by tbe whole family, and is always 
recurred to in after-life with sentiments of emotion. Boys 
look forward to it with eagemew, as an approach to 
tDanbood, and final initiation into the mysteries of th^ 
fahh ; and above all, as a period of extraordinary indul- 
gence and congratulation, eandified by religion and hal- 
lowed by those hereditary practices of which Moslems 
Are rigid observers. It is refnenbered at a later period 
as BB epoch of migular felicity. 

It brings to mind the blessed days of diHdbood. It 
recalls the endearments of tender parents, the soft caresses 
of affectionate sisters, 'and the fond ontpourings of bro- 
therly love, at that age when the geoeroos Beathaeots 
im^aiMed in our bosons by die Almighty have not been 
deadened by worldly coBtaet, or perverted by those mer- 
cenary or jealous impulses, which too often convert the 
honey of our hearts into the most bitter and deadliest gall. 

There is no country where these, too frequent, poisons 
of family intercourse have less influence over natural iii- 
timacies than in Turkey : no where are the ties of bkiod 
and recipnxal affection between paroits and children, 
brothers and sistn^ more intensely felt, ormiu^ faithfully 
maintained. Amidst the many cootradictions said ca- 
prices that mark the Turkish character, those of drying 
the precepts of nature and bursting the bonds of fiUal.ot 
iratemal attachment are not included. Devotion of chil- 
dren to parents, and mutual solicitude for the welfare of 
brothers and sisters, are not to be surpassed. Xo people 
Are tber^ore enaUed to recor to early days with laore 
unalloyed or more disinterested sentitneDts. 
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AltboDgh it does not appear that the Prophet und»< 
went circamciBKHi, iiature, according to tFaditioD, having 
obviated this necessity, and although the operation is net 
ordained by the Kooran, it is hdd to be obligatory upon 
all Mosleois, in imitation of the early disciples, that is, 
unless some [^ydcal defect should render the operation 
dangerous, either at the required ^e, or at a later period. 
Moslems trace the origin of this practice to Abraham^ 
who, though he had nearly Attained hie hundredth year* 
ffubmitted to the operation by ccHsmand of the archangel 
Gabriel*. 

Other theologians assert that Sarah, jealous of Hagar, 
swore that she would not rest until she had cut a piece of 
flesh from her body. This coming to Abraham's eari^ 
he succeeded in pacifying his wife, and at the same dme 
suggested a plan by which he enabled her to keep her 
oath. This was by compelling her handmaid to sub- 
mit to circumcision. The example hanng been thtm 
^vea upon Hagar, she subjected Ishmael to a similar 
process, and thus the cust(Hn was consecrated ; so tbit 
Abraham and Hagar divide between them the patronage 
of the sunnetjee corporMion. 

The second portion of the above tradition is repu- 
diated by other authorities. They admit that Sarab, 
grievously vexed at the preference ^own by her hut- 
band for Ishmael over his more legitimate son, Isaac, 
fell into violent ^ullitiwis of choler, and swore by the 
holy K^ba that she would cut the boodmaid's face to 
-sbr«]s, and thus destroy those charms which had &sci- 
nated the patriarch. But reason and mote gentle sen- 
, backed by a lusty admonition from Abraham, 



* It will be obeened that Muwelnuui pntctioea utd tra^tioiu ue 
principallf founded span Qeneifis xH. Kod xjiL 
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brought the aged wife to more humane conclusionB, 
She had, however, sworn a solemn oath, and it was 
essentutl that it ehould be fulfilled. 

After meditating many hours, she fell upon her face, 
and prayed to the Almighty for advice. Whereupon, 
an inward voice spake to her, and inspired her with the 
means of fulfilling her oath, without proceeding to 
extremes. She therefore toolc a sharp instrument, and 
after explaining her dilemma and innocent intentions to 
Hagar, the latter patiently submitted to have her ears 
bored, and, ss a natural consequence, to wear ear-rings. 
To this innocent subterfuge of Sarah*^B Moslems trace 
the origin of ear-boring, which is never omitted by 
women. The incision in the ear is consequently de- 
cUred to be essential, as an imitative practice, and is 
generally performed when girls attain their seventh or 
eighth year. In Sale's Notes to the Kooran the prac- 
tice of circumcision is traced to Adam by a Spanish 
commentator ; whose description I do not care to quote, 
even in its Castilian dbguise*. 

The act of circumcision, practised within eight days 
by the Jews, does not take place at Constantinople until 
towards the eighth or ninth year, and is oftentimes 
delayed until the twelfth or fourteenth, as was the case 
with the present Sultan and his brother Abdoul Haziz. 
The ceremony, described in other works, took place with 
extraordinary pomp at the imperial kioshk of Eihat 
Khana. Five tliousand pounds sterling were expended 
in alms, and upwards of five hundred sheep were sacri- 
liced as holocausts, and distributed amcHig the poor. 
The whole expense, including presents in money and 

L.. ' See notes to Skle'i Koona. 
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dresses to tbe kadinns and women of the harem, to the 
munedjim bashy, officiating surgeons, Gic, exceeded 
forty thousand pounds. 

In former days, the magnificence of these ceremonies 
far surpassed the display of modern times. The whole 
imperial household, male and female, comprising five 
thousand souls residing within the Seraglio walls, was 
newly and splendidly clothed. Presents were made to 
the sheikhs and imSms of alt imperial mosques. Pre- 
cious stones and gold were distributed in every direction, 
and alms were liberally givon to the poor. It is worthy 
of observation that no solemnity, public or private, takes 
place in Turkey without the practice of that charity 
which so eminently distinguishes the people. On the 
other hand, all pashas and great personages who re- 
ceived letters of notification, made it a point to return 
presents of money, jewels, horses, arras, and other valu- 
able articles, as accompaniments to their congratulations. 
D'Ohsson gives the translation of a circular, addressed 
in 1582 by Sultan Murad III. to various grand dig- 
nitaries, announcing the approaching circumcision of his 
son Mohammed, to whom the surgeon pasha was ope- 
rator. This letter afFords a curious specimen of the 
florid and metaphorical style adopted by court writers 
in former days. As d'Ohsson's excellent work is not 
generally read, I will give an English version of his 
'French translation. 

" To the most illustriout His Excellency A. B. Pasha, 

"Our .faithful Pasha: — We make known to you by 

these imperial presents adorned with our own most 

.noble and august touhra (cipher), that it being an 

indispensable and sacred duty for the people elect, the 
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Messed people, tfie MofaamloedwB people, ani] man 
especially for sultans, mooarcfaa, sorereigna, as well aa 
all princes of their august dynasty, to follow .in alt 
thin^ the laws and precepts of our holy Profit— the 
model of all patriarchs and celestial envoys — aad t» 
observe religiously all things prescribed ia our ht^^ 
book, where it is said, < Follow the trace of AlH-aban 
thy father, ^m whom thou hast derived the illustrious 
name of Musselman'* — we have therefore resolved to 
fulfil the precept relative to circumcisic»i in tbe person 
of our well beloved son, Prince Mohammed ; of this 
prince who, sh^owed by the wings of celestial grace 
and divine aid, waxes in felicity and fragrant odour in 
the glorious path of tbe imperial throne ; of this ptinee 
in whotn breathe nobility, grandeur, and magnificence; 
of this prince who, being honoured with the same name 
83 the Fro^^et, is an object of just admiratiou to our 
high and sublime court; of this prince, who is the 
most beautiful blossooi in the flower-bed of equity and 
sovereign power — the most precious shoot in the gardep 
of grandeur and magnificence-— the most refined pearl of 
tbe monarchy and of supreme felicity — io short, the moat 
luminous star in the firmament of serenity, peace, and 
public happineset. 

" Thus the august person of this prince, and the 
young plant of his existence having already exhibited 

a 

* HooBtim, the dual of which is HooBDlman. D'Ohnon, and, after him, 
o&om affirm the true ueaiuag of thbi word to be "one ahandoned or re- 
ragued to Odd." Bat learned TnrliB declare this to be an erroneouB 
interpretation, uid that Hooelim meaos "raie haTing faiA," oi "tonlf 
beliering^;" the word bcdog tbe partac^le of Iilain. 

■f- TbiB prince, it -will be remembered, ii thi Bame who pnt to deftth 
bia aeventeen bntlherB, hi* eldest son, ud the mother of the lattw, on 
flte d^ of his acMwipM. 
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the most feliciteuB progmB in the orchard of Tirility and 
strengtbT and the tender shoot of his essenoe having 
already bec(»ne a superb raxsiseDt to the vineyard i^ 
pro^ierity and ajdendoor, it is necessary that the vin^ 
dresser of drcumcisioD should apply the sharp prumag- 
koiCe to thi« new jdant^ to this diannuig rose-tree, and 
that he should guide the sap tonoids the vegetatingt 
blosEtxn, in which are concentrated the pdnci[des of 
reproduction, the germs of precious fruits, and the for- 
tunate sprouts of the grand orchard of the khiUiphat 
and of supreme power. 

" This august ceremony will thecefcHv take [dace, 
under the auspices of Providence, during the coioiDg 
spring — upon the return of that soison when nature, 
regenerated and re-imhellished, offers to humaa eyes a 
semblance of paradise, and causes us to admire the 
marvellous works of the Almighty. Fdiowing the 
example of our glorious ancestors* who were always 
accustomed to publish the approach of these solemaitiea 
throughout the whole extent of their empire, aad to 
invite thereto all the grand dignitaries, and generally all 
officers holding high offices, we transmit to you tba 
jH«sent supreme command, that it may serve as a noti- 
fication and invitation for you to came and participate 
in the honour and joy of this festival, which will be 
celebrated in the midst of public rejoicings. 

" May the Supreme Being deign to bless the com- 
mencement and the end*!" 

With the middling and lower classes this ceremony is 
always an epoch of rejoicing and feasting, each according 

' Lettan of a nmiUi tenor ware forwardsd to wme Europnn oomts^ 
and to iUl Unioulmaa eoreieigas and poaceo. 
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to his means. During the preceding week, the boys are 
dressed in new clothes ; their fez are decked with gold 
talismans, coins and trinkets; they are indulged to 
satiety with sweetmeats and playthings ; and are taken 
out to walk, ride, bathe, and visit. On the day of cele- 
bration and two subsequent days the children, male and 
female, of friends are invited to join the women in the 
harem, where the latter indulge themselves, whilst the 
men assemble in the salamlyk. 

In great families this period is observed with unusual 
solemnity. When the epoch appointed by imitative 
practice approaches, the munedjim bashy, or some other 
astrologer, is consulted. He then fixes a propitious 
season, generally in spring or the commencement of 
summer, and determines the day and precise hour when 
the razor is to be applied. This being settled, due 
notice is given to intimate friends, especially to those 
who, having children of the same age, may be disposed 
to participate in the pains and pleasures of the festival. 
Simitar notices are given to such inferior persons as the 
great man may please to honour, and, in some instances, 
from forty to fifty boys of this class are circumcised and 
made partakers of their patron's Iwunty at the same 
period. The merit of tiie feast and the sanctity of the 
operation are always enhanced in proportion to the extent 
of charity exhibited by the feast-giver. 

Children destined to perform the principal characters 
in the festival are indulged, as I have said, during the 
previous ten days, to the utmost of their wishes. New 
coats, embroidered in imitation of the court uniforms of 
tlieir parents, are put on for the first time; a richly 
mounted sword, the distinguishing mark of a bey-zadeh 
(pasha's or grandee's son), is hung by a gold belt to 
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their tiny waists ; a stiip of gold lace adorns thdr 
trowsers; the front of the coat is left open to diE^lay a 
pair of braces of blue velvet, embroidered with gold and 
seed pearls, resting upon a waistcoat of Cashmere shawl. 
Their hair, hanging down thdt backs in twenty or 
more plaits, is interwoven with pearls, and their fez are 
adorned with one or more diamond mashallabs and 
toufaras, and looped with five or six rows of handsome 
pearls. 

Thus accouti%d, they are conducted from the Iiarem 
into the salamlyk ; whence, after exhibiting their finery 
to their male relatives and friends, they are led down 
stairs, where attendants stand prepared with ponies, the 
sleekness of whose coats rivals in lustre the gold embroi- 
dered housings and embossed bridles, with which these 
pretty animals are generally caparisoned. 

The hall gates being thrown open, the young beys ride 
forth to visit, or to show themselves at the baths ; taking 
care not to pass the shekergee^s and halwagee's shops with- 
out laying in a store of wherewithal to ruin both teeth 
and stomachs. On these occasions, they are not accom- 
panied by their fathers or hodjias (tutors], as that would 
detract from their dignity ; but grooms walk by their 
sides, and numerous servants follow at their heels. In 
this fashion they slowly wind through the streets, with a 
degree of gravity and self-possession remarkable for 
children of their age, but characteristic of their educa- 
tion from earliest infancy. 

Sons of pachas not more than five years old, younger 
even, may be seen riding through the public thorough- 
fares, and managing their miniature chargers with the 
solemnity of mature age and the skill of experienced 
horsemen. It is observed generally that all Turkish 
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youdis, MMistomed from infaocy to ride, nt their horses 
with grace and skill. When they attain manhood, how- 
era-, their figures gradually lose their elastic and g^c^ul 
finrraB ; their dioulders become round, and their persons 
exhibit a tendency to obesity. Well propwtioned, light- 
figured Turkic gentlemen of middle age are excep- 
tions. 

These and other divernons are continued until the 
forenoon of the appointed day, when the parents of 
those to be circumcised, with their male relatives and 
friends, assemble in one of the apartments of the 
■alamlyk. All things being prepared, the sunettgee is 
introduced, and the boys are led in from the harem. 
Everything is then done by fathers and attendants, to 
soothe and sustain their courage, whilst a noisy band 
of music, placed in a corner, renders their sobs and 
subsequent lamentations inaudible. The precise instant 
having arrived, the sunettgee and asnstant perform their 
duty in a few seconds, whilst the im&m, standing by, sanc- 
tifies the operation with prayers and benedictions. 

The pres«ice of the priest is not obligatory, the cere- 
mony being of imitative and not of divine precept This 
^tendance is nevertheless considered orthodox, and is 
rarely omitted by respectable persons ; even as the nup- 
tial benediction, though declared superfluous in France 
and Belgium, is invariably demanded by all who respect 
themselves, or attach sanctity to the marriage ceremony*. 

The operation, rapidly performed by the aid of a 
razor, tweezers, and small box-wood stick, being termi- 
nated, a cataplasm of coral powder is applied to the 

* When lenegadesnadergocirontocirioDiUsliiuaJwaja Attend. Their 
preMnce ia regarded as requisite to sanctiiy the initiatian of these 
spostatce, for whom iH boDeit men entertMn soTenign contempt. { 
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-woancl, and the paCiatt is rentored to * diamber gaily 
decorated. Here he is placed upon ■ ooucb, onuuaentied 
widi sbftwlfi and embroidered corerlets. Gtdden talis- 
mans and amulets are attached to the piUows. The walls 
are adorned with draperies, silken banna-s, artifiadl 
flowers, festoons of coloured ribbons, and gilt paper. 
The divans are strewed with presents, playthings, aod 
sweetmeats. Small sabres, richly mounted, are also 
placed on the pillows, or suspended above. 

In the mean time, the children of dependents or pow, 
vho are made partakei-s in the act, are placed in tents ia 
the garden or in the lower apartments, where similar 
ceremonies are performed at the expense of the host. 
• Previously and subsequently to the operation, sheep, 
lambs, Rnd goats are sacrificed. The ^ver of the feait 
sets the example of sacrifice, by slaying one or more 
animals with his own hand. The remainder, sometimes 
amounting to three or four score, are put to deadi by the 
fioaily and guests. The flesh not consumed at the feast is 
distributed among tbe poor of the quarter. The animals 
destined for sacrifice iu% ornamented as during Beiram. 
They must be free from defect of horn, eye, and hoof*. 
Their fleeces, cleanly washed, are streaked and dotted 
with henna and saffron. Their horns are gilt, blue glass 
talismans are suspended to their necks and tails, and gilt 
paper banners and ct^oured ribbons are affixed to tbdr 
fleeces. 

Whilst inferior guests are diverted down stairs witfi 
rude music, swings, pipes, coffee, uid a profusioQ of 
pastry and other sweet condiments, the petsonages above 

* la tJiia Moluinmed oopied tbe Jewuh leg^ator. See Leriticiui 
xiz. 19, 20, and 21, wher^ it ia forliidden to socrifiee "blemSriied'* 
'udaulg; And iIk S'nmben xIt. >. 

h2 
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' are feasted in a more sumptuouB manaer. Cakes, pre- 
Berves, and confectionary are handed round in uninter- 
rupted variety and succession. Some Pashas carry their 
expense so far as to import most of these articles from 
Naples or Marseilles. To these are added ices, fruits, 
sherbets, and, at sun-down, a dinner consisting of a long 
succession of savoury dishes, terminating with delicate 
pilafs and fragrant bowls of khoshkb. Meanwhile 
divers amusements are introduced to divert the guests 
and children. Among these are — 

1. Jewish or gipsy jugglers, whose clumsy tricks of 
legerdemain are always seasoned by coarse and ribald 
jokes. 

2. A company of actors of the same class, whose per* 
formances consist in pantomime of the grossest kind, 
interlarded wiih dialogue of the same alloy, but not 
unseasoned with wit and humorous situations. 

3. Orchestras of gipsy musicians, whose songs, harsh 
. and grating to European ears, produce the effect of most 

harmonious cadences and symphcHiies on those of natives. 
But the most disgusting of all these exhibitions is that of 
Kara Geuz (black eye), wliose indecent performances 
have been mentioned in a former chapter. It is said by 
some well-educated Turks that these foul exhibitions 
. are tolerated, not encouraged ; and that the excess of 
groBsness serves as an antidote. But it may always be 
observed that the effect produced upon spectators of all 
ages by these performances is unqualified pleasure and 
hilarity. Nine out of ten depart highly gratified, and 
repeat the most filthy witticisms of Kara Geuz and his 
confederate Hadji Aivat, as persons who quit operas 
seek to retain the most melodious airs. 

The feast does not terminate with dinner. At night- 
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fall, houses and gardens are illumiDated, guns are fired, 
rockets are discharged at intervals, and a display of 
fireworks takes place after fifth prayer, when the children 
retire and guests depart. The festival is thus kept up 
during the whole week, each sex having its distinct 
days of rejoicing. The first three days, generally com- ■ 
mendng on Saturday, are allotted to the men ; the three 
following to the women. The young patients are always 
removed from the salamlyk to the harem at the expira- 
tion of the third day, and are perfectly cured in the 
course of the week. These ceremonies being terminated, 
the parents'* next thought is to look out for a suitable 
marriage ; and it often occurs that betrothal follows im- 
mediately after circumcision. 

The most pleasing spectacles at rich circumcisions are 
the picturesque groups of children of both sexes that 
cluster upon the divans, or occupy the recesses of apart- 
ments. These little creatures, far the most part as beautiful 
in face and graceful in person as they are resplendent and 
varied in attire, present what may be termed a natural 
masquerade, inimitable by poet or painter. Issue or 
descendants of the fairest and most symmetrically formed 
women of Circassia and Georg^, their features rarely 
exhibit any trace of the old Turkoman characteristics. 

These traces have been effaced by constant inter- 
crossings of gentle blood. The high cheek-bone, low 
f(»-ehead, upturned nose, and small restless eye, typical 
of the Tartar race, are rarely met with, even among the 
lowest classes at Stambol ; although, as already remarked, 
the number of Russian prisoners now scattered over the 
Circassian districts have produced a taint perceptible in - 
thefeaturesof children latterly imported. 

The figures of children of both sexes, with the excep- 
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tioa of tbe legs being aanewhst bowed, are Tenuriufak! 
£v their ijmiaetry. Tbcwe of joaitg girls cannot be 
snrpasied in flexibilitj and datnc curve. Nature is 
allowed full Mccpe to develop itself. The ti^t shacklefly 
BO (rflen fatal to the health of fiuropean girls* are iin* 
known. Ttni freedom, combined with tbar flowm; 
robes, gives to then an sir of ease, roundness, aod sdlf- 
poBsesdcm that cannot be attained bjr aid of stays, back- 
boards, and dancing-niasters. A Turkish womanV more- 
ments may be considered as di^^ying too mudt languor 
and indifference ; but they are utterly free firom those 
stiff and angular attitudes, so comnnon in Europe among 
our most tuttuvd, or rather tortured, young ladies. 

Strangers who visit Constantinople are iuvMiaUj 
struck with tbe dress of children of both sexes. They 
marvel at tbe wiginality of fashions, and the brilliancy of 
colours, which present the perfect hannony seen in tbe 
many-tinted tulip or variegated canatioo, in whose pen- 
cilling nature admirably exhibits the utmost freedom and 
contradiction, but blends the whcde with exquisite soft- 
ness, BO that tbe eye is not offended by opposing shades. 
The spectator's admiration is not limited to the dress and 
attitudes of these glittning butterfiies. He cannot fiul to 
remark the reserve and modesty of their demeanour, and^ 
above all, tbe teqder fondness which they exhibit towards 
their parents — a tenderness reciprocated in the noost 
touching manner by fathers, who, with rosaries in band 
and glistening eyes, watch the gambits of their littfe 
treasures. 

These mutual sentiments are not limited to infancy cr 
arij youth. They do not wear out with manhood. 
The fondness of children ripens into devout reverence at 
8 more advanced period, and at no time during life do 
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these admirable sentiments diminish. Yat their inter- 
course does not descend to extreme familiarity. When 
SODS and daughters attain adolesc^ice, their behaviour to 
parents is profoundly respectful. The forms of etiquette 
due to the precedence of rank or age are always adhered 
to, at least before strangers ; and yet thig is unaccompa-- 
nied by stiffness or restraint. This shows that the senti- 
ment springs from the heart and not from fear. 

On the other hand, parents maintain the same forms 
towards their grown-up children; they salute them in the 
mode due to their position, and address them with the title 
affixed to their rank. For instance, they do not say, 
*' Ahmed or Fatmeh, do this or go there,^ hut add Bey, 
Efiendy, or Fasha, to men's names, and Ehanum (Madam), 
to those of women, interspersed now and then with the 
more endearing terms of djanum(my soul), or kooziim (my 
lamb). Those who are admitted to intimacy in Turki^ 
houses rarely discover any departure from these pleasing 
forms. Such, at least, was the case in the families where 
J was admitted as a friend, without familiarity, but with 
a hearty yet high-bred cordiality that cannot be forgotten. 

Before taking leave of the barbers' corporation, I 
must observe, that they pay special reverence to the me- 
taiory of an Arab named Selmenj first cousin, favourite 
and barber to the Prophet. Indeed, so great was Mo- 
hammed's esteem for the skill and piety of his relation, 
that he was wont to say, " Our cousin Selmen's wisdom 
extends not only to perfect knowledge of the past hut to 
the future. His piety can only be surpassed by his mo- 
desty. Five times each day, when he prostrates himself 
for ftay&t, the angela of Paradise stretch forth their 
amuteaBMBthini.'' Selnen eontisued in favour until his 
last hour, and was one of the twelve to wilom Mohammed, 
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in imitation of the holy Apostles, promised salvation. It 
has been shewn that barbers held prominent positions in 
the households of Sultans and wealthy persons. This 
may be accounted for by the necessity existing in the 
East for employing conddenttal individuals, who combine 
mechanical skill with agreeable conversation and perfect 
discretion. 

The opposite side of the street occupied by barbers 
and coffee-shops, is tenanted by dyvitjee (ink-stand ma- 
kers), and by fenarjee (makers of paper lanterns). The 
first of these trades derives its origin from the earliest 
periods. The use of dyvits is traced up to the prophet 
Enoch, who is supposed to have been the inventor of 
writing as well as weaving. He it was, who, being in- 
structed by the archangel Gabriel, made the first reed 
pen, much as they are used in the present day, and also 
the first distaff*. He is consequently the patron of all 
scribes and calligraphers, although some rigid Moslems 
are disposed to ascribe the invention of inkstands to a 
disciple of the Prophefs, named Abou Hafeear. It is 
affirmed by them that he invented the model of the at- 
tide now in use, which he made of brass, and presented to 
Mohammed, who wore it constantly in his girdle, and be- 
queathed it to All. This relic passed into the possession of 
the Ommiads, and thence into the hands of the Abassides. 
It was destroyed when the treasures of the latter Kaliphs 
were plundered by the Tartar invaders of Bagdad. 

Dyvits, not unlike short pistols in form, are made of 
brass and sometimes of silver. That of the Sultan's 

' According to modem belief, Enoch was tlie Bon of Berd, and the 
moat le&med and etudions of all the bods of men. Thence the epithet 
Idnas added lo his name. Iiloeleias helieve in big translation at the 
period mentioned in holj' writ. ^ 
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secretary is of gold, ornamented with a single large ruby. 
The ink is contained in the butt, or projecting part, aud 
the reeds, knife, and ivory for nibbing and splitting the 
reed, in the barrel, which opens at the muzzle. They- 
are worn with the elongated part thrust into the girdle or 
bosom pocket. Inkstand-bearers of Pashas always carry 
the dyvit in this manner, and are ready at a moment's 
notice with paper and ready-made pen, but not with wax, 
which is in the seal-bearer's department. Some ancient 
dyvitjee were renowned for their productions, which are 
as much esteemed among Turks as those of Cellini with 
us. Among these were Roomee Efiendy, who lived under 
Murad IV. His inkstands were generally of brass, in- 
crusted with gold or diver, and are eagerly purchased for 
seven or dght thousand piastres. Eski Mohammed was 
also celebrated under Achmet III. He made the large, 
bossed inkstands carried by ministers' attendants. These 
are now valued at five thousand piastres, without jewels. 

The manufacture of paper lanterns forms an important 
branch of trade in a city where the streets are not lighted, 
and where, after sunset, all persons not carrying lanterns 
are liable to be arrested and locked up for the night in one 
of the central police olSces. If the captive be a Frank, 
he must cause himself to be claimed by his legation 
as early as possible, or he may have to pay a fine, or 
perhaps to remain two or three days in durance, - A 
patriotic Englishman may find some consolation, however, 
when he observes that three-fourths of the vagabonds 
wbom he may encounter in tliese prisons are subjects of 
Great Britain, that is, either Maltese or lonians— the 
scourge of Fera and Galata. 

The round paper lanterns in general use are about 
fourteen inches long, with pasteboard bottoms^ in which 
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Uie candle is placed. They are elastic, and ftild up in 
the space of half an inch, so that they are eafiily carried 
in the pocket. The finer lanterns are of gatue, with tin or 
copper extremitiea. Coni|^nts are made by foreignera 
of the inconvenience of carrying lanterns. It is a much 
greater inconvenience, methinks, to fall into quagmires, 
or to be assailed by dogs, oonsequences that must b^ 
r^;arded asinevitable, ho long as the police declares that it 
could not see to catch thieves, if the streets were lighted 
%ith lamps: acuriousapfdicatioDof "darkness visible*.'" 

Leaving Teriaky Tcharsshy at itssoutbem extr«aity, 
and fcJlowing a narrow street ruoning south-west, the 
valley which separates the third and fourth bills vrill 
soon be reacbed. Here the aqueduct of Valens stretches 
from prant to point and conveys to the great Seraglio 
Taknm the waters oozing from the marsby heights 
westward of K^t Khana. Gyllius, correct in almost all 
tGfX)graphicaI and statistical detailis affirms that the 
waters which traverse this aqueduct are drawn from Bel* 
grade; This assertion is contradicted by Andrcossy and 
by the declarations of the guardians of At Bazwy and 
Egri Kapou reservoirs. 

According to the best authonties, Boadogban Keraaiy 
was first erected upon a single line of arcfoca by Adriat^ 
before the final constitution of the city by Coustantiiift 
Its constructitKi being defective, and its arches havmg 
received many injuries &ora earthquakca, it gradually Sell 
into ruin, and was choked Hp with nibUA until the leign 
(^ Valens, He commanded it to be fnlled down aai. 
reboth from the foundation upon a double tier of arches; 

■ Socfa were the motiTea Borionily alleged by the Goremot of Top- 
baii% In 1S43, for refDHmg peimiaioii to tin inlBrinlKita of Pen to light 
Om Htneti witb lanpa. 
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(}iat is, in fill those parts crossing the dips of the valleys 
between the walls and the vicinity of the Forum Theo- 
doeii (now Serasker's Sq^uai-e), where it terminated in 
a simple channel of masonry. 

This recoDstroction is supposed to have taken place 
A.n. 367, hut it was not built sufficiently strong to resist 
the earthquake which shook down the great dome of Aya 
Sofia during the reign of Justinian, in 558. The dila- 
pidated aqueduct was neglected by the latter emperor, 
whose revenues were devoted to other purposes. Indeed, 
he is said to have robbed all the water conduits of their 
leaden pipes, and to have substituted others of earth ; a 
change by do means detrimental to the health of the 
city. 

Justinius II., Justinian's immediate successor, at length 
bethought himself of the aqueduct, and repaired the 
whole, A.D. 570 ; but, when the city was besi^ed by the 
Avarians in 6I7, the external conduits were destroyed, 
and the beaegers having penetrated within the walls, 
demolished all the western portion of the aqueduct itself. 
Nor was any attempt made to rebuild this noble work, 
until the year 7^) when Constantine Iconomakos and 
CopronymoE, the iconoclast and 61thy, as he was nick- 
named by the people, commanded the restoration of the 
whole in the most solid manner. This act ought to have 
washed out both epithets attached to this emperor's name, 
but the vox p<ypuli bids defiance to time and reason. 

The work of Copronyraos continued to supply the 
quarter of Aya Sofia and the imperial residences grouped 
round the Akropolis, during three centuries, when symp- 
toms of decay were perceptible, and, the channels b^g 
partly broken down or obstructed with weeds> the whole 
was repaired by the emperor Basil (a. d. 1020). Thirteen 
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years later, a succesuon of terrible earthquakes, whose 
efiects were felt during many days throughout Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, and various parts of Europe, shook the 
whole city to its foundations*. 

Among other public monuments that suffered was the 
centre dome of Aya Sofia, and the Valens Aqueduct. A 
third of the cupola of the former fell in, and was never 
correctly rebuilt. Its walls were rent also in many 
places, and were only prevented from falling by ihe 
addition of those massive buttresses which have de- 
stroyed the symmetry of its outward appearance, and 
given to it a heavy and incongruous form, utterly op- 
posed to the sublimity and airy elevation of the interior. 

Although the damage received by Bozdoghan Eeraary 
was less serious, many of the upper tier of arches were 
shaken down, and the whole required repairs. These 
were effected in 1035. No record exists of the aque- 
duct having materially suffered during the following 
five centuries, notwithstanding the frequent recurrence 
of earthquakes; but, during the reign of Sultan Sulei- 
man, the whole mass was found to require complete 
renovation, and therefore in the year 1540 it was entirely 
rebuilt. 

^Notwithstanding the convulsion of 1551, when the 
earth was agitated by the most appalling throes for 
more than ten minutes, whereby many public buildings, 
mosques, and some hundred private dwellings were cast 
down, and the city walls between the Silivry Gate and 
the Seven Towers were hurled in huge fragments into 

' * Earth c[iiakeB, vbicli lasted from the 18tb of April to the 6tli of Hay 
laat'yatf (1W3), destroyed the PersUn firontier town of Khoy, and 
other plaeea in the prOTince o[ Tabreez, and caused the death of more 
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the ditches, where portions still remain ; notwithstand- 
ing these and other shocks, the Valens Aqueduct, such 
as it was rebuilt by the great architect Sinan, would 
have remained intact, had not Suleiman resolved to 
destroy a portion of his own noble construction. 

Finding that the supply of water flowing from ithe 
crown of the fourth hill to the terminus on the third, 
near Sultan Bajazet, would sufTer no diminution by 
pulling down a part of the upper range of arches- tra- 
versing the intervening valley, Suleiman ordered their 
demolition. The object of this was to open a view of 
the Shahzadeh mosque^ from the north bank of the 
harbour and Galata. But Suleiman is said to have 
repented himself of this resolution before the entire 
demolition of the upper tier. It was discovered, as 
the process of destruction proceeded, that the purpose 
would not be fulfilled ; half the upper range was 
therefore allowed to remain. Such was the cause of the 
abruption frequently alttributed to less reasonable mo- 
tives. 

This truncated aqueduct, rising above the neck of 
the valley and subjacent edifices, forms a most pic- 
turesque and noble object, when seen tovrards sunset. 
At this moment the gorgeous luminary pours forth his 
departing light through the remaining arches, and tinges 
surrounding objects with that inimitable haze of gilded 
purple peculiar to the Bospborus. It is towards the 
middle of autumn, the finest and most agreeable of all 
seasons in these regions, that the sunsets are most splendid, 
and that these unrivalled, glowing tints are most admi- 
rable in their effects. It is then that the Bosphorus, the 
Fropontis, theFrinces' islands, the distant Olympus, and 
the nearer mountains, offer a succession of prospects 
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aariTidkd in variety, uDcqualled fix th^ Bujeitic ispoB 
and aerial sofbKu. 

Many persuw, drawii^ am^wnBang between the 
beautieft of the bay <tf Naples aod the Bosphorua, acc(»rd 
the palm to the former. In my humble judgmeat, this 
apoioQ is emHacous. There is greater majesty, epic 
poetry, and space in the first, but the latter is superiac 
IQ fairy and flowery ideality, in softoeflB aod magic 
variety. Besides, the extent of the Neapolitan scmi- 
drele ia so vast, that the eye can only seize one <Mr 
two portions at the same glanee, and the parts when 
diauiked are compavativdy iaferior ; whereas the spec- 
tator, placed on the be^hts above Peraor Scutari, can 
obtain a view of the whole aceoe before him, strelcbing 
in moat harmonious succesaion from the foregrouod of 
dark cjTpresBet or hlne waters, to the distant and misty 
veil (^ hills. 

The reaniauts of Boadaghan Kemary pass over mimy 
streets, and intersect some of the most densely inhaluted 
portions of the Suleimanya and At Bazary quartenk 
Some houses have doors opening upbs the aquedtict; 
hot, m the suisaiit coounands a sight into neighbouring 
gardens aod courts* rules of decorum and good feUew- 
ddp prcEvent th^r being made uae of foe other purpoaes 
dum flre-escBpea*. 

■ AnuagthMMmaMiinisbfbatof BoaliiiddinESbadj,sntued«a]i)iial 
Df Engioeen, reeentl; Ch«ig< d'Affitirea tt Patii. This benevolent tp-* 
enlightened officer, to whose instractiTe kindttesB and hOBpitality I k 



enligntened omcer, lo wnose inBtracUTe kintmeBB ana noBpitaaty i am 
Jnfcbted fbrtbamoM agre— ble and uaafnl dajg p>Mtd at CoiJaiifiii^ila, 
m Vu fetlnr of the aemnplidied Ahmet W^jrk Effendy, Cte one octM^ 
tisai he peimitted me to pa« throagh the aob, (upper Tedibule) of his 
honse, which commmiicateB with the aqueduct I was that raiabled to 



enjof a mMnligfat walk Uiereen. Ttmnng Ik* &]> — .-ic la on 
.i^M. tit* suiniiut mn tko aoo jtip*, wkabav* sue of Uu 
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The RMdfron the uSkurit^^^lila^et" tol^van 
Yally T pma m a thraugtt tihe Moond tbarougUare under 
the iquedwt, and ofteas nte that portuu caUed Direk 
MsidaDj (column place), from its being onumcDted on 
ekb« side hjr rows ai coluiims, taken fiom sndent 
buildiegB. These pillus, sone uiv»ted, and aU placed 
iritbout regard to lymnrtrj^ fom a low and narrow 
cokiantidfi badifd bj mew wooden houses^ prindpsUj 
tenanted bj iafaricw shocmakera. From this sftot Divaa 
YoUy ruaa westward, passii^ tbe beautiful tomb, foun- 
taia and coU^e of Mobammed Alt Pa^ia; thence it 
nns between tbe soutbeiv wall of the Shahzadeh 
■osque, and a range of wooden, sheds, partly tenanted 
by dcttleia in seecmd-rate perfiiHiery aed laeieery, and 
partly by Armenian basmajee. Thb trade carve wood^ 
cuts &r priatiBg oottoss or bhisIibs, ia readiness for 
embroidery or paiatiag. Tbe moulda ue of box-wood, 
and the designs represent flowers or ar^Msques. 

After pRSsii^ the south-west entrance to the Sbab- 
sadeb court, within which tbe raxor-sdleis have their 
shops. Divan YoUy ascendi by a tortuoiu course to 
Savvaf and SuradjLu- Khans, two t^ the most aotient 
aad importaDt markets of the cily. Both, as stated in 
our cfwning chapto-, were aected by tbe conqueror, and 
were tbe first trades regularly licensed and establiihed as 
forporationa. The street now occupied Sy the Kav- 
va&v was fovroeily radoeed with gatesi and roofed with 
Taalted arches. It was repeatedly destroyed by fire 
and rebuilt ; bid tbe great confiagratioo of 111S having 

The all&ade taiies aeeordliig to the £p ani nndnlBtion of the gimmS 
fttnn t iinn.imim fg fieTaitj-ti^t fcct. Ita lengtb, from the vidBit^ i£ 

laltu MiJ ml to Oa toii>iiBu aoae 'Eekj S^ ia alMHt twain 

.haailicd end &Qf leet, and itt bieadtli in maaaoij elsTea feet. 
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completely destroyed the roofs and gates, they have not 
been restored. The market is now a thorou^fare, open 
at all hours, and the pith of the trade is removed to the 
cnitral bazars. 

Although it is not immediately within our purpose 
to notice objects unconnected with the main topic, we 
must turn aade a few yards to visit the column of 
Marcian, one of the few relics of antiquity that have 
escaped the ravages of fires, earthquakes, and successive 
iconoclasts. This monument, more interesting from its 
having escaped destruction than from intrinsic or hiEt> 
torical merit, is so completely enclosed and hidden by 
habitations, that it may be passed within ten yards 
without being discovered, unless the antiquarian be con- 
ducted to its base. It is situated a few score yards 
south of the eastern gate of the shoe-market, within a 
small garden belonging to a respectable Turk, who, 
albeit he attaches no value to the pillar itself, and cannot 
comprehend the talismanic virtues that attract strangers 
to visit its half calcined shaft, most carefully watches 
over its safety as a source of annual revenue. 

The column and the quarter in which it stands are 
called by the Turks Kiz Tashy (the maiden's stone]. 
This chaste denomination originates from a confusion 
made in earlier days between this column of granite and 
that of marble, erected near the Fanar, and in the centre 
of the quarter to which Constantine granted privileges 
similar to those enjoyed by the French Palais Royal, 
until purified of its unchaste inhabitents. On this 
column stood the celebrated statue of Venus, "the 
maiden -prover;" endowed, as affirmed by old historians, 
with most singular powers ; for, whenever females whose 
morality was in any way questionable passed by, the 
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statue produced the effect of a whirlwind upon their 
nether garments. In despite of all precautions, the tell 
tale robes flew ov^ their shoulders, and, no matter how 
clumsy their ankles or cunning their artifices, pitilessly- 
betrayed both. 

The dread of exposing themselves to the irresistible 
lever of this treacherous statue caused the fair sex to 
avoid the quarter where it smiled triumphant. No - 
female, however confident in her own rectitude, cared. to 
subject herself to this ordeal, unless compelled by ne- ■ 
cessity. Eventually, the vicinity was entirely aban- 
doned by all, save those who had already abandoned 
themselves; and women passing to and from the city 
and suburbs preferred to brave the waters, or to- con- 
front the winds upon the harbour shore, rather than to - 
take the direct path, which led beneath the statue of this 
indiscreet Venus. The ill-natured pranks of this god- 
dess, however, were suddenly and effectually checked by 
the Empress Sophia, wife to Justinian II. 

This princess, whose reputation for virtue and piety 
was unblemished, had occasion to proceed from her 
palace near the Hippodrome to that of the Blachem. 
Yielding to the wishes of her ladies and maids of 
honour, who had little fancy to essay the test of the 
*• maiden -pro ver," Sophia directed her attendants to 
follow the lower road, so as to avoid passing the trea- 
cherous statue. But on reaching the water-side, near 
the present bridge, there arose a violent tempest, so that 
no alternative remained but to retrace their steps, or to 
submit to the ordeal of the upper road. Sophia, confi- 
dent in her owh virtue, and perhaps maliciously desirous 
to test that of her attendants, leodiiy adopted the latter, 
in spite of violent remonstrances on ,the part of the most 
austere and prudish ladies. 
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The hnpenat pwt; flooD pud deaily fiw tlB» tcmeritjr. 
Scarcdy bed titey reached the viciBit; of the cc4umi, 
ere tbe E^pcea was Ken to lit uoeoailj upoo bee 
embroidered uddk. As tbey proceeded, this uBeaaiiien 
increased, and her robes fluttered violectly. UndauDle4 
by tfau waning, ibc confideBt priiKeaB urged oo her 
noble palfrey. Pteseiitly, however, matters assumed a 
DMst serious aspect. Ob enterii^ the Msall forum dedi^ 
cated to Venus, **tbe ehutitj-proTer,'" the impeml gar- 
BMnti, SB well as those of many most respected d^mes, 
Sew upwards, aad could neither be retained nor coaxed 
into tbdr proper {daces, until the procession bad pass ed 
beyond the influence of the malicious deity. 

Blueing with virtuom iodignatioo at this barefaced 
calumny, Sof^ia no sooner reached the BUebem, than 
ibe coomanded her officerv to piaceed with ladders, rope» 
and hunmers, and to terminate at once the libeller^t 
career. This ordo*, received with shouts of •7ro\vj(po- 
vii^ew (lo^S 'i*^ ^^ Emfvess) &oari all the court ladiea^ 
was, it is said, obeyed with some rdnctance by the men. 
Be this as it may, the statue was torn from its pedestal, 
brokeo, and east into the ec«; but tbe cdumn was per- 
mitted to remaia standing, and continued so untU tbe 
year 1553, when h was remered to embellisb the intoior 
at the SuIeimBDya*. 

Marcian's Cotumn, erected about Jl.i». 4S5, consists oi 
m plain shaft of red-^rey Egyptian granite, which at first 
has tbe appeatance of a monolith, bat upon nearer inspec- 
tioD proves to be composed of two pieces. It stands 
upon a bas^ ffwned of five quadrilateral slabs of white 

* * Aeeorffing to one tndition, women wbo paved tliii Btatoe were in. 
stnunraitil to Qt^ own ngp a wim . Mored by iiKSBtiU» inqnlK, tbef 
•eJMi tti^ own ffBOMti, asd-espMri ttan^ tbnr awB teli^. 
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MarmOTm maiUe, uch of diftr«nt dusaMtcBt. The 
cBBtnl block is about Kven feet eqwure. This block is 
cmatncnted on three udes witb Greek croM» ia circuUr 
medallions; on the weBtem face are the calcined remDoata 
of two geno, in alto relievo, ^ppcnrth^ a ^obe. The 
iuci^tiwi-^ 

PniunpiB Inno Btatnam HaicianT 

CaoB loramqiiB tor TOTit quod TatiaoM u{iiu < 

is engraved upon tbe western faceof thia block, and beura 
eridence of having been inserted with metal letters. The 
sumont is sormouDted bjr a Ctnintbian c^tal of white 
marble, the southernvo lutes of which are still nearly per* 
lect. Upon tMs rests a squai« Uock. and not a globe, 
as stated b; Von Hauma-, dis{xvpntionatdy large in 
apptatmiee, sculptured at the angles with eagka. This 
prob^y BCfved as a pedestal ibr Marcian's statue*. 
Von Hamma- falls into orrtH-, wb«i he eoDtradicts Che- 
vaber, who trtily describes the shaft to be of granite. Of 
this there can be as little questioa as that the base and 
capital are of niarfal& 

The fires that repetiedly ravaged this populous quais 
ter have sevsdy injured the lattec, bnt the t^taft is 
intact. Although partially discoloured, it has escaped 
the procns of whitewashing, to which all todent monu- 
Btenlsase subjected^ among olh en, theCennthianctJumD^ 
innde the harem gronnd of the dd Scnglio, act^bed 
to Thtsdkn, wife of Justinian, bot mone pmbabiy erected 
by Theodosins II., aji. 440»and bouing the inacriptia^ 
*^0« DsncTOB GoTHos FoBTDHA &Kinicu^ When I 

* Hucun, a man of tow origin, owedbiaelerBtioato Ub own merit& 
Zt «aa diii Emperor wbo, when ^fSeed b; At^ fix- trSbtrte, DMte tts 
aobfe n^r ■ 1 Mserr* pM tat vgr friMd^ start Smw^Iml.''^ 
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first visited the latter in 1B41, the inscription was partly ' 
legible, though covered vith man; coats of whitewash; 
but a few months later all had disappeared under a thick 
plaster. 

Having inquired of our attendant, an. officer of the 
Forte, the motives for this whitewashing mania, he at 
first replied "Bilmem" (I know not); hut thinking, 
presently, that he had wherewithal to confound us, he 
exclaimed, " Is not white a colour acceptable in God's 
eye? Is not this pillar of marble, and is not marble 
white? Is not outward cleanliness a symbol of inward 
purity? When your linen is dirty, do you not wash it? 
Oof! so it is with these things.'' 

In truth, however much Moslems may adhere to old 
customs and venerate old men, they find no charms in 
the rust of antiquity, or in preserving the picturesque 
moss of by-gone days. It is with difficulty that the 
directors of some Mosque Wakoofs have been prevented 
from whitewashing all the marble, porphyry, or verd- 
antique columns within these edifices. Some, indeed, 
have not escaped this fate. This contempt for antiques, 
or objects of vertu, is admirably illustrated by the Afri- 
can magician, who offers new for old lamps to Aladdin's 
bride. 

The neighbourhood of Marcian's Column tempts to 
further deviation from the direct course. By proceeding 
a few yards southward, and then turning to the left, the 
Bte of the once celebrated Et Majdany (meat place) will 
be readied. This spot, renowned .in the annals of the 
Ottoman Empire, received its name from the distribution 
of food made to the troops. It was noted as the focus of 
military conspirades and sanguinary revolts, and occu^ 
pied a large portion of the reverse ^de of the fourth bill, • 
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immediately beneath tlie southern colleges and courts of 
Sultan Mohammed II., by whom the vast janissary bar- 
racks were first erected. 

Not a vestige of these buildings or' their extensive 
courts now remains, save one stone gate-pillar, and the 
ruins of the once splendid fountain erected by Suleiman 
.the Great, repaired by Achmet I., and splendidly re- 
embellished by Mahmoud II. On ascending the throne, 
the latter cajoled and flattered the Janissaries, that he 
might lull all suspicion as to those intentions which he 
carried into effect eighteen years afterwards. When the 
order for destroying these unruly legions was proclaimed, 
the vast barracks, capable of lodging eighteen thou> 
sand men, together with all adjoining monuments or 
buildings that could record their existence, were included 
in the proscription. - All that escaped the cannonade was 
devoured by fire, or abandoned to pillage. Never was 
destruction more complete, or extirpation more effectual. 
The immense space occupied, from the year 1463 to 
1826, by these buildings, courts, fountains, and maga- 
zines, is now a wilderness; intersected by narrow, walled 
lanes, inclosing small tenements or gardens, the latter 
celebrated for artichokes. 

The solitude and desolate tranquillity of this spot, 
teeming with interesting historical recollections, now form 
a singular contrast to the bustle and warlike animation 
of ancient times. Then, in lieu of the earth sending 
forth verdant foliage, flowers, and fruits, it displayed the 
productive powers ascribed to the teeth of Cadmus. At 
a word, or a blow of the Janissary Agha's mace on the 
iroD doors, thousands of armed men, ripe for war or 
revolt, poured forth, like hornets, from the adjacent 
corridors ; and the echo of their shouts carried terror 
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into the hearts, mt only of their own BoreFeigns, but of 
distant potentates. 

All that remains at present is the fair prospect, whidi 
these tyrants of SuHana and people enjoyed from their 
ooudiem windows. On ascending the mound of rubbish 
ocintiguous to the ruined fountain, a portion of these 
noUe prospects meet the eye. Eastward may be seen the 
blue Propontis and the far distant Bithynian range ; west- 
ward appear the embattled towers and <nty walls, peering 
above the fruitful gardens of Yeni Baghtshy, through 
which the Lycus winds its muddy course. In frcrat 
rises the nortbem flank of the seventh hill, crowned by 
the moeciues of Djerrsh Pasha and the celebrated 
Khasseky, near to which latter stand the calcined rem- 
nants of the Arcadian column, encircled by a multitude 
of fine mansions, embosomed in smiling groves and 
gardens. 

Among these buildings is that called Tash Konak 
(stone-house), betonging to the ancient family of Spanak- 
jee Zadeh (son of spinach-sdler), whose founder, a re- 
nowned Mufty and jurtsconsult, in the ragn of Achmet I., 
was, as his name indicates, the son of a poor spinach- 
grower, residing upon this spot. The first EfTendy of 
this family raised himoetf to eminence by bis own merits, 
and modestly retained the name of his father^s trade. 
His descendants have more or less supported their ances- 
tor's reputation, by attaining distinguished offices in the 
corps of Oolema, and have also retained their original 
designation. 

The "stone-house," a vast building, punted red, de- 
rived its name from the material with which it is con- 
structed. This is a rare exception at Constantinople, 
but a proof that stone is eventually more secure, and 
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thence more economical, than wood; for, whilst the sur* 
toundiflg houBes and the whole quarter hare beea r^ 
peatedly burned to the ground, the " stone-house," 
emhlem of the durability of ^e family, has renudned 
intact. The quarter of Avret Bazary and Ak Serai, ia 
the midst of which this mandon stands, is the favourite 
residence of Oolema and men appertaining to law and 
church. ThuB it is that many of the most spacious and 
handsomest houses are to be found in this neighbour- 
hood. 

Eastward of the archway which surmounted the lower 
gate of the Shoemakers' Magazine, is a street occupied 
by the second-rate saddlers attached to Sarradj Khana, 
into which there are three entrances on the southern and 
one upon the northern side. 

This bazar covers the site of the ancient dstemg, 
called Modestiaca by the Byzantines, It consists of a 
double line of shops, under colonnades supported by 
wooden pillars. Two sides are occupied by dealers in 
leather work of all kinds connected with saddlery and 
harness; a third is devoted to carpenters, who make 
saddle-trees and sanduk (bask^s or paniers). The fourth 
is tenanted by those who cover these paniers with leather. 
The saddlers' repository is coeval with that of the shoe- 
makers\ and its members were endowed with similw 
privileges by the conqueror. The original building 
suffered the same fate as its neighbour. But, if it has 
lost in solidity, it baa gained in picturesque disorder. 
Vine-covered trellises, clustering with fruit and verdant 
foliage, are agreeable substitutes for the vaulted roofs and 
lead-covered domes that formerly sunnounted the four 
streets. 

The multitude and variety of articles produced by 
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the saddlws are peculiarly striking to those accUBtomed 
to the sober hone-funiiture of Europe. £ach of these, 
vhether for the use of rich or poor, bears the type of 
originality, and is more or less omamented with coloured 
leather, cut and stitched id fantastic patterns, with cotton 
or silk tassds, metal bosses, rosettes, shelUwork, gloss 
beads, or gold and silver embroidery. All common 
articles, whether for saddle-horses or beasts of burden, 
are equally picturesque, end in harmony with the dress 
of riders and drivers, while the bridles, cruppers, martln- 
gals, and shabraques of the wealthy^ are resplendent with 
embroidery and fanciful ornaments. 

As theSultan invariably rides when he appears in public, 
the splendour of his charger's housings, and tho e of the 
led horses that precede him, surpasses all similar exhibi- 
tions io Europe*. The imperial shabraques, on ordi- 
nary occasions, are of scarlet or blue cloth, embroidered 
with gold; but on grand festivals they are of various 
colours, thickly studded with pearls, turquoises, and 
other precious stones, embedded in a crust of gold or 
silver embroidery. One of these shabraques, presented 
by the Emperor of Russia, was valued at twenty thousand 
silver rubles. 

The bridles, cruppers, and breast-plates are equally 
rich, and perfectly harmonize with the imperial rider's 
uniform. At Mevlood, 1843, the brilliants and precious 
stones ornamenting the Sultan's appointments, uniform, 
and mantle collar, were estimated at twenty-four thou- 
sand purses (about £110,000), exclusively of the dia- 
monds composing his oisban, the centre stone of which 
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u a bnlliaiit of rtece axe aod lustre. The bit) of idl 
classes M« clumsy, and of coiuinon plated or tinned 
metal, badly cieaaed. Stirrups are generally of brass. 

Tbe horea-fumiture of aU ranks, especially of grand 
dignitaries, is tbe only external Tetnnant of ancient 
splendour. To tbis display tbe latt^ set no bounds, 
nor is there any apparent regutatioo limiting embtoidery, 
£vea tbe little children, who parade the streets on their 
ponies, are ramarkabk £or their rich trapping. The 
saddlers are among the most numerous and wealthy 
iXHporatianfi, and are connected with a variety of crafts, 
wbote labour is ne6easai7 to tbe productions of the head 
branch. Witliin the memory of many Tiiridsh gentle> 
men, the trade was to flaunting, and tb^ repository so 
abundantly stored, th^ they could equip thirty thousand 
oaTalry horses within twenty-four hours. At the present 
period it would be difficult for tbem to muster furniture 
lor two thousand. As &shiona are daily chauging, and 
modificationi are constantly made in military equipments, 
the saddlers now work only to order, keeping scarcely 
any stock but of oonnnoD articles required for Tatars, 
postilions, and country people. 

Tbe shops of bit, buckle, chain, and stirrup (oozengay 
or rik^ab) manufacturers, and of all other similar trades, 
are outside the repository, upon the summit of the adjoin- 
iog oninence. Stirrups are an important feature in 
oriental customs. Tbe Sultanas levees at Beiram and 
Merlood. at wbidi pniod all privileged persons are 
■ permitted to kiss die imperial slipper, are called Rikdab, 
feam:its having been tbe custom in former days for war~ 
like Sultans to hold public audiences, and even courts 
of justice, on horseback. Courtiers or af^jellants then 
dismounted and touched the imperial stirrup with their 
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lips. In more recent times, when Sultans appeared in 
public, v)zir&, miniaters, and others, not of the house- 
hold, waited on foot, outside the gate of the inner court, 
where they saluted the mooarch as he sallied forth, and 
when he had passed mounted their horses. All, how- 
ever, are now admitted to the presence before or after 
the ceremony, and wait ready mounted in their proper 
places to precede the Sultan in the procession, whilst all 
olHcers actually attached to the palace follow the im- 
perial person. 

Some officers of the imperial household, whose province 
it was to attend immediately upon the monarch, were, 
and are still, called Bik^b Aghas, (stirrup lords), a 
title somewhat corresponding with our equerries. Among 
these are the oiGcers of the master of the horse and 
grand chamberlain. The stirrup was, and is, considered 
a place of refuge. Should a man, flying from persecu- 
tion or even from justice, throw himself at the feet of 
a great person and seize hia stirrup, this is held to be a 
sanctuary for the time being, and the individual thus 
solicited generally endeavours to intercede for the appli> 
cant. Injured persons have been known to fly for 
succour to the imperial stirrup, and to have thereby 
escaped from oppressors. 

It would be superfluous to describe the multifarious 
articles forming the staple of the trade; some few pro. 
ductions must however be enumerated. 

1. Eyer (saddles) of all shapes and denominations, 
from the elevated Tartar cushion to the plain European . 
or English. The latter are imported ready made, or iare 
finished by Greek and Armenian workmen, it being 
found difficult to induce Turks to handle any articles 
made from the hide of the unclean beast, which alme 
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remains nedgess (impure), iii sjHte of tanning*. The 
form of the English saddle is generally introduced, but 
the; fn« frequently covered with velvet or cloth neatly 
stitched. This covering is, however, of little import- 
ance, as the saddles of all functionaries, military and 
civil, are concealed by cloth shabraques, edged with 
broad lace. 

When masters dismount, their saiss (groome), who 
walk by their side and carry a plain saddle or horse- 
cloth on their shoulder, throw the latter over the animal 
and thus preserve both horse and housings from wind 
and rain. The old-fashioned Turkoman saddle is prin- 
cipally confined to what are called "old Osmanlis," or 
to those who wear the ancient dress. In these cases a 
richly embroidered crupper cloth is used by the rich. 
Plainer cloths of coarse materials, but gaudy colours, 
are employed by inferior persons. Some old men ride 
upon thecommon pack-saddles, with ornamented quartcr- 
clotbs,'snd worsted cruppers of many colours: 

3. Diguin (bridles), used by those who have adopted 
the new dress, are genersUy of varnished leather, studded 
with a profusion of metal rosettes. The typical Asi- 
atic, or as we call them Mameluke bridles (deguin 
sheriSy), made of silk or worsted, and ornamented 
with many tassels, are principally limited to old Osmanlis 
or provincial people. They are, however, more grace- 
ful, and better suited to Eastern horses and riders, 
than the formal bridles of Europe recently imported. 
A handsome deguin sherifiy costs from fifty to sixty 
piastres without bit. 

3. Yoole (head'Stalb) are sometimes of russia leather, 

A pnnbjrtfa 
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■hidded with onaU hmm bosses. But the generality sue 
made of ttroog untaimed white leather. As horses toe 
always tetberod id staUe, their heads are fastened short 
to the rack ; but man with a view of preventing tfaeiF 
bitiiig each othn, tliaii to obstruct their Ijnng down. 

4. At MxxakMBBj (honseftmiulets) are of Taricnis Idnda 
and forms, but generally triangular. They are in md- 
versal use. Scarcely a horse or beast of any land is 
usprovided with one of these preventives against the 
evil eye. The comtDon amulets consist of triangular 
pieces of onumented leather, with small glass cirdea 
attached. They oontaio a charm, writtra upon a piece 
of paper, are au^ended round the animal's neck by a 
thmg, and hang batweoi the fore-lega. One is useful, 
but three united are regarded as infdlible. Some of s 
finer kind are circular, embmidered with a gcdd mtt^al- 
lab upon iDorocoo leather. They are strapped round 
ti>e neck, a little behiod the ears. Those upon the 
Sultan's horeee are worked with pearls and tutquoiseSf 
and affixed with gold-embroidered thongs. 

6. Oortek (saddle-bags) for carrying wearing apparel, 
when travelling. They are of difietient sizes and ma- 
terials. Those placed under the rider''s person are ge- 
nerally of strong carpet or black leather, orQamenled 
with tassels and fanciful devices. Some are of russia 
leather (yooktan), large enough to form a load for a 
borae, or if necessary, for a camel, They are in universal 
UK» and are more convenient for travelling than paniers 
or trunks, as they can be thrown across animals' hacks 
and removed without difficulty. 

6. Malara (solid bottles of russia leather), for carry- 
ing water or other liquid, are sometimes plain and some- 
times ornamented with gold embroidery, tassels, and 
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f^MtehemiB, They fonn an eawntiRl article erf trardfiag 
and cunp equtpsieDt, both for drinking and sbludont. 
They require the addition of leather cups (toBs)* of 
whidi there are num^toua varietiea. 

7- KynaiB lusay (pouches similar in fectt to tboM 
worn by hussars), are used for carrying Kooratu, cfti^ 
tiidges, or letters. They an Bemetiines of red or bloc 
vetvc^ richly enhroidfovd, and cost aa mudi as tbne 
hundred piastres. A large eyoam keiay of rich mateiinb 
is used for the conveyance of letteis from one poblic 
office to aD4>ther, This is suspended rouad the mew- 
sengeFs neok and hangs k^wn his chest. The bearer 
then has his arms and bands at liberty ; and the sight of 
these pouches Berres as a warning for passengers to clear 
the way, eqwcially if the bearer belong to the grand 
vizir or to any other great dignitaty. In the time of the 
Jamgsarics, men were expected to salom these pouches. 

8. Sylabglyk (waist-belts), to which are attached twa 
receptacles for pistols and straps fw sabres. These^ 
exclusively worn by Cavass, are more or less richly em. 
broidered. This finery, of wMch the cavass are as 
proud as they are of their sabres and pistols, does not 
well accord with their coarse red-grey uniftums, or the 
black worsted with wbidi the latter are l»aided. Foreiga 
l^ations generally attire their cavass in finer cloth, and 
dress than up with conaderable display. Those of the 
British, French, Jlussian, and Austiiaa le^tioas are 
most con^cuous; but the moat original of ^ these men 
is the worthy Mustaia, eavaes to Mr. Cartwrigbt. 

9. Hamayilla consist of four embroidered trian^e^ 
thence the name, surrounding a circular ornament ta^e- 
fully spangled. A written charm is placed in each 
compartment, and they arc then sewed upon the top of 
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cbildren''s fez and worn as amulets. Th«r uae is prin- 
dpally restricted to Albania, or to the Amoot families 
of the capital. 

10. Shamdan Sofrassy (candle-tables) are circular 
pieces t^ leather, neatly stitched and embroidered, or 
Btudded with brass bosses. They are generally placed 
upon the floor, or upon dirans or tables, as a rest for 
candlesdcks, and to catch the wax or tallow that might 
otherwise fall oti carpets or furniture. 

To the above we might add an endless variety of 
irhipB, straps, and ornamental articles TtSr horses, mules, 
araba oxen, and other purposes, but we must hasten 
onward. 

The south-easfem side of the saddlers' repository is 
exclusively occupied by seped sanduk manufacturers. 
These baskets are of various sizes and' prices, but of 
uniform oval shape. They consist' of strong wicker, 
tightly covered with brown leather, and made water- 
proof by strong varnish. They are ornamented with 
strips of red or yellow leather, and are furnished with 
locks. They are much used by travellers, and supply 
the place of wardrobes when at home. 

Panier-makers venerate Solomon as their patron. He 
it was, they say, who amused his leisure hours in the 
useful and innocent manufacture of baskets. But the 
art of covering these baskets with leather is supposed 
to have been invented at a much later period by an 
Afghan, named Seid Dabbaghy, who first introduced an 
improved system of curing skins — whence his name. 
This man, a disciple of the Prophefs, is patron of the 
tanners* company. 

Solomon,: ^^ '■'^ t(>ld> having discovered that Queen 
Balkis was untidy, and accustomed to cast her raiment 
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into corners, made for ber several baskets, which he 
presented with a suitable admonition. This, it is to be 
hoped, cured her of habits not less unseemly in a palace 
than objectionable in a cottage. Balkis, if we were to 
trust eastern tradition, was a sad slattern in many re- 
spects — loose in morals and attire. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOBSE-MAREET; HORSES; DOGS; BATHS; GATES OF 
THE SEBAOLIO AND OF THE CITY. 

The western gate of Saradj Ehana conducts into a 
street tenanted by dealers in harnesB and saddlery, 
re<}uired for beasts of burden. Some of these, such as 
cruppers, headstalls, and breastgirths, are neatly orna- 
mented with shells, coloured worsted, glass, and beads, 
and the shops are festooned with an infinite variety of 
amulets, to the virtues of which mule, ass, camel, and 
ox-drivers attach extraordinary faith. 

Among numerous original articles are the fronts, orna- 
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metited with |rieoes of glass and tinsel, strapped orcr the 
faces of a»ba oxen, and the daitic poles adomcd with 
peodent tassek, to which thcH- tails tax attached. Tbeaa 
p<de>, fixed ia the yi^c, curve hcmzontally towards the 
hind quarters, and the tails being fastened thereto, per- 
sons sitting in the vehicle are not ineommoded ; much to 
the diaereu, howcrer, of the %-bitteB beasts, deprived 
o£ the use of their natural flappers. 

These saddlers ^so seD aai^l ornamented bead-st^lt 
for sheep and goats. The fondness of Orientals for pal 
laQibs, fiheeip, and kids is demonitrated in various ways. 
These aoimk partioipate in theo: owoets' love of finery* 
and are generaUy led by leather head-stalls, lined with 
coloured cloth, and omameated with small pieces of 
glass. 

It is in this viciiBty that some of the GneM spcdnKU 
of broad-tailed CatamaniaB sheep, potcbaeed when lambs 
from Anatc^an shepherds, may be seen. Some <^ these 
unstgbdy animals rise neariy three feet at the shoulder, 
and weigh from 100 to 130 pounds. Their fleeces are 
abundutt, producing five cr mare poinds of coai«e wool. 
The tails, givii^ upwards of twen^ pounds of £at, are 
hi^ly j»ized for cooking. 

The maia street oocupoed by the above-mentioned 
trade leads into At Basary (horse market), the soathem 
side of which is bounded by ibe western extremity c^ 
Bozdogban Kemary, which here disappears beneath the 
erest of the fbwrth hiU. At Bazary consists of two small, 
irregular quadrai^leB, occu^ing a portion oi the eastern 
face of the above hitl, and connected by a narrow street, 
which, as well as dl other contiguous thoroughfares, is 
tenanted by horse-dealers. By a useful regulation of 
Mohammed II., the original ibunder of At Beiary, all 
MS 
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trades in any way connected with hones or beasts of 
draught and burden are grouped round this spot. Thus 
if a person purchase one or more hones, and should 
stand in need of equipment for war, travelling, or plea- 
sure, be has but to move a few yards, and he will find all 
that is required. Besides saddlers, haraesft-maken, Int, 
chain, currycomb (kashgoo), stirrup, tether and padlock 
manufacturen, the adjoining streets are occupied by naal- 
bendjee (shoeing-smiths), naaljee, and mikhjee (bors^ 
shoe and nail makers.)* 

The form of the Turkish horseshoe is totally opposed 
to our veterinary principles. It is nearly round, with 
an aperture in the centre, and the heelpart curves upward 
instead of downward, as with us. The projecting heads 
of the nails serve to prevent the animal from slipping, 
and are apparently effectual, as horses are more sure- 
footed than with us. The ends of the nails are turned 
over, beaten down, and slightly rasped. The ^oes are 
thin, but last a fair time, and are less liable to be cast, 
as the extremities of the naila are not short filed. 
. The mode of shoeing is nearly similar to that practised 
in Germany. The animal's head bang wdl secured, one 
man supports the foot with a cord passed under the fet- 
lock, whilst the other pares the hoof, and affixes the shoe, 
always put on cold. When horses are unruly, the com- 
mon stable tether, drawn tight, is employed, to prevent 
kicking and plunging, and sometimes recourse is had to 
the nose-twitch. The cost of shoeing a horse all round is 
eight piastres. Smiths of all kinds venerate David as 

* The eomcidence of the wc^ nul with one nail migfat lead an etj- 
moli^t W derire the latter from that word ; but bmJ, or iur«Un, rtrictlj 
meaiu a clog or horte-hool The Peno-TurMBh word pai comes near 
the Fiaich word pied and its Latin mot. 
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thcsr saint. But the direct patron of tlie naal-bendjee is 
a disciple and coatempomry of the Prophet^ named' 
KfaisT, nearly as much renowned for his strength and 
valour as was Keaby, the celebrated blacksmith of 
Ispahan, whose apron was converted into a banner, and 
served as a rallying point to the Persian patriots, when 
they defeated and dethroned the tyrant Dahhak. 

Kbisr never aspired, however, to higher honours 
than those of glorifying the Kooran to all who fre- 
quented his smithy, and of carefully shoeing Duldul, 
the Prophet's favourite mare*. This animat, supposed 
to be descended frran the steeds of Solomon and David, 
was BO patient in temper, so gentle in its paces, and yet 
so swift withal, that when it ambled by the different 
praying slatioas at Mecca, all these chapels appeared aft 
one to the rider. Thu merit is also said to have been 
possessed, in a similar degree, by Ghazat, the favourite 
charger of the great Shah Abbas, which ambled so fast, 
that his imperial rider, in passing the " Forty column" 
palace of Ispahan, was always tempted to imagine that 
thirty^nine had been removed. 

. This unbling pace, called tchavkin, is highly esteemed, 
especially during long Journeys, notwithstanding its want 
of grace and elasticity. The pace is partly arti6cisl, 
and is tau^t by Amoot jockiea. It is not often met 
with among well-bred horses. Mehemet Ali Pasha, of 
Tophana, frequently mounts a Bosnian galloway, gifted 
to an extraordinary degree with this pace. It can amble 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, and maintain its speed 
during that time. It is matter of surprise, that Duldu), 
whose perfections and good services to the Prophet are 

* Some talhoritiei afGnn that Duldni waa t, mul«. 
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ncordad by various tradhkniB, should not bsat been 
dkwed a place axaoag beatified animals^ npeciaUy aa 
Kytmr, the dog of the Beven ilcepera, and Jonah''a 
whale, both unclean, art laid to enjoy Has priril^e. 

The two squareB callad At Baaary, aonetiiaet Hii»< 
taken for At Maidaay, haive nothing to racanaaBd them 
ia point of arehitectura of pootiai. Th^ omiiBt of 
two oblong quadrangle*, about eighty ymda loi^ and 
fifty broad, almost impassaUe duriag winker, from the 
mass of stagnant fihh aocuniulated in the eentre, Mkd 
from the brdien eautewayi by wfaidi tbey are Buoroundad. 
The middle of the upper square is onianientcd fay a heavy 
fountain, and a few trees are planted in theotfaer. The 
dealers' stables, intotTvperscd with sheds of arab^ces, 
who let out arabaa and kotobys, occupy the side*. The 
wh(^ is iiMppn^wiate for trying or showing horses : con- 
sequently, the anknak are generally condncted for tina 
purpose to an f^ien apate, somb of the shaeni^isa' 
repository, to ^e At Mndany, or to the read outade tiae 
Adrianople gate. 

Turkish horse-dealers' stablee di^Asy neidier oadernn 
aeatMse. The ioaide oonsJats 4^ a spaciaus low slwd, 
with racks and mmgers, without interveosag at^s, bailBf 
or pdTcinenl. The eotTance is by a large door, Cancad 
with a Gooree wooHen curtain, stratcbed upon horiaontal 
laths. The door is left open in sununer, bat the cuitata 
always remains, serrag as a prstection a^nat fliea. The 
animals stand back to beck, at a fair distance from each 
other's heels. Tbey are not allowed other litter than the 
scrapings from the floor, dried in the sun, and scattered 
beneath them at night i but this is nearly superfluous, aa 
horses rarely lie down. Their four legs are invariably 
secured by horse-hair tethers, attached to a cord affixed 
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to an ins pin driven into the mud floor, sboot four feet 
from tbeir beds, and tlie beadHrtill » diained to the 
manger. Thtj are wannly clothed at aU sauona, and 
fad with barley and tmddrai straw : hay, icaroe and bad, 
is racdj given*. 

CoDtigtioas to the door is a naaed platfbmi. After 
inspecting hcmea within the stable, and harnng aeen.tbam 
nm through the mod ontaide, purdtaaera seM themaekes 
opon these platfoms, where they are so^ed with coSet 
and pipes «nd diicuss bwgains. Opposite to this plaU 
fbm is another of the same kind, where die staUemea 
spread their beds. 

The At Bau^any (borse-dealers) are mostly AIba> 
nians, and thdr BtaUe-men gtpiiies. They conjointly 
BBStain the veputatton for roguery so pre-eminently en* 
jt^ed by their craft in Europe. Hay and oom deslen 
have their tnaganaea at Tophana, thefanar, Oon Kapou, 
and near the Imperial stablee. Ha^ is Inraugbt in coasting 
craft from ^naeadowAc^tbingtheTalleyB'tiartopeninto 
tbefiosplnM-us,and &om the plains unt^ of the city. But 
the supply end dcnandarelimited. The univcrMl praotioe 
of turning out braves to graae (tchaira geundenaek) dur- 
ing spring, cuts off the first in-op. Viident bents, want of 
dew, and ntgkct of irr^atioD, would prevent the growth 
of second ck^w, even if tbe right of free pasturage did 

* Tti» A^ ratimi alknred b]' dnina, ud Is pihate otaUea, ii usd^ 
^miUl to that of the cavalry ; it consists of three and a fa«l£ oku (tea 
ponnds) of barley, and six okaa (sixteen ponnds) of trodden ttrav. Tbe 
fanner k Mid retail alseranpiaiina^e kilo 01 balfhandnd wvighj^md 
the latter at twenty pans thra oka, so tfaat the ^ily cotf for feeding » 
hanew^baBcCdawaatuipciica. TharngMof aaiuandoontiagad 
espensea xnay be rated at two bnodrad ^aitr«B per month, lo that, a^. 
posing a man to keep tvo bones, the dailj eiponie dots aot exoad 
fouiteenpence e*ch, including graom. 
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not exist over uninclosed lands, after the first is cleared or 
grazed off. The period for Beoding out horses to the 
meadows or groziog camp (tchair), is about the lat of 
May* old style. But this period may be anticipated or 
delayed by the calculations of the munedjiui bashy* 
whose duty it is to select b. propitious day, when the in- 
fluence of Nazr (the evil eye) is least pernicious. 

The ceremony of cwiducting the Sultan^a stud to pas- 
ture in the valley of the European Sweet Waters (Kihat 
Khana) constitutes on important court ceremony, re- 
stricted, however, to the Imperial household. The pre- 
sence of strangers, or of old women, is looked upon with 
little satisfaction, from fear lest misfortune might befal 
the animals, through the evil that is supposed to lurk 
beneath the eye-lids of "hatwearers" and toothless 
dames. On the day appointed for the ceremony, the officers 
of the Buyuk Imrakhor's department, many black Aghas 
who are great admirers of horse-flesh, and other privi. 
leged persons, assemble at the imperial stables, where the 
Master of the Horse, or hie deputy, selects such horses 
as are to be reserved for the Sultan's summer riding, and 
directs the remainder to be prepared for pasture. 

This is done forthwith, and without any preparatory 
dosing. Each animal is provided with tethers, picket- 
cords, picket and coarse cloUis, which cooipletdy cover 
chest, body, and tail. Their heads and necks are then 
adorned with several mooskas (amulets), to secure them 
from nazr*. 

* The dread eDtertained for the evil e;e is lij' no meaUB mDoopolized by 
Orioitali. The cattin>' occbio of Itat; is as maeh feared a« nazr io 
Torice]', and the ^mmavia of the ondent Oreeha finda most anlimiled 
indtatioa In the pamouwiia of the modem Heilenea. Indeed, the latter am 
infinitel)' more goperetitioua and fearTu! of its effecte, both upon thetr 
children, hones, and cattle, than the most ignorant Oemaidia. The 
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All thin'gH being ready, the Buyuk Imrakhor, his offi- 
cers and attendants, mount their horses and proceed 
towards the kioshk, where the Sultan, seated behind the 
trellice-work blind, awaits their passage. The animals 
ore then taken forth, each led by its own groom. The 
string, consisting of from seventy to eighty horses, the 
greater part " pure-veined*^ Arabs, or of the choicest 
Turcoman breeds, first passes slowly before the Sultan, 
preceded by a military band and esccnrt, and followed by 
a troop of Bulgarians, playing upon bagfupes, and beat- 
ing small kettle-dranu. The latter have charge of the 
meadows, and on this occasion are entitled to the privi- 
lege of singing and capering before the Sultan, who libe- 
rally requites their bearlike exertion^ 
, During the time that the animals are at grass, they 
are tethered and picketed by the near fore-leg in circles, 
with thdr heads inwards, at a distance of some twenty 
yards from each other. The grazing period lasts about 
■ix weeks, during which time they are watched by the 
Bulgarian meadow-keepers, their own grooms, and a 
guard of si^diers, all encamped under green tents. The - 
grass being consumed, the Master of the Horse arrives, 
and the stud is led home in processional pomp. 

It was formerly customary for the Minister of the In- 
tenor (Kihaya Bey), to give a splendid entertainment to 
the Grand Vizir, Kizlar Aghassy, Master of the Horse, 
and some other official persons upon this day ; but that 
expensive ceremony fell into disuse with the abolition of 

1 by Flutuch, 



Pliny, and by the wdl-known line in Virgil'i tJiLrd eclogue. 



Iffispnnda exactly with tha jettalore, and moDakaa with the 
t of Italy. Ona mpentiCioQ ia aa ieape«t»ble k» the other, 
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the office of the Eihaya Bej, now consolidated with th&t 
of the Grand Vizir. During the grazing eeawa, the 
Boephorus valley present an anim^ed spectacle. AU 
are filled with h<nses, and dotted with green tentft~dit 
former revelling in luxuriant herbage, and ihe inmates 
of the latter enjoying uninterrupted kief, anrid the "tat- 
granoe of the flower-dad meadows, their ears regaled 
with the harmony of niglitingates, and their eyes rejoioed 
with enchanting pavepects. 

Notwithstanding the limited crojw resulting froai 
cxuses already assigned, bay-harvest is a smsni o£ rejo- 
dug, and the " harvest-home" a festival for the Bulgarian 
peasants, who are the principal cuHivatMi on both shores 
of the Bosphorus*. The jtfocess of hay-makingis r^iid. 
It is B|HTad as soon as mewed; then tossed, turned, 
raked up, and housed, or embarked for tale, witin ' 
twenty-four honrs. The last cart <« horse loads arc 
decorated widi given boi^s, fragrmt wild flowerB^ 
Coloured bandkerdiiefs, and other finery. The Sulgarian 
barvest-men, with their wives and children, fallow or 
' precede in groups, grotesquely cqwring and thumpn^ 
their sheq>-skin caps on the ground, so that tb^ r^Manii 
like bladders, to tbedrcmes of most discordant bagp^xs. 
A feast is then given by the farmer. This eonsasts of 
mutton-broth, roasted sheep's beads, a good pilaff cmds, 
cheese, abundance of sour wine, fiery raki, or besotting 
booza, (^ which two latter fluids these beai^e men will 
engulph startling quandtiesf . The feast is interspersed 
with songs, music, and dancing, in which the women 
play a conspicuous part, and this not ungracefully. The 

* Hay U sold by the oka (two and onB-ttiird poaadB), for twenty paraa, 
on an avarBge. 

f Booza is a pnlpy decoction of fenoented grain. 
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dance k aomewliat ^mikr to Ac Raimaka, thmigb less 
vivwRom. It is pBrfarined in -a circle, iitdduig each 
other's hands. Zt prino^MUy ooniita in baknong tin 
person first on one leg and then tut the other; now 
advancing, now ntrwaXiOg, andtfasQ ■triking each other's 
upliAed hands with coDiideiable force; 

During the vtek prendii^ the pastars waioa and 
Greek EastCE, thestnetaoFComtaotinoplflHnd'ks suburbs 
ate tbroaged widiamall |Mrties of theM>Bu^;Hiians,dreKed 
in the sheep-skin caps and ooarK (Jocfa vests which form 
their constant attin. They oomefKan the valleys, within 
a radius oi forty miles, to bring Iambs and kids for the 
Christian Easter, and to offer their services to guard 
hones at grass. In the mean time, they wander in groups 
through the streets, performing uncouth gambt^ to the 
noise'Of their own harsh voices and discordant bagptpea. 
These pleasing melodies are interlarded with pressing 
Bolicitatiras for money. On these occasions, the Bulga- 
rians leave their wives at home; whereas the female 
tchinganny are alone sent to beg, while the men remain 
at the camp, where they pursue their usual avocatitms of 
shoeing -smiths and tinkers. Somedmes, however, they 
follow the less laborious avocatioas of mosicianc and jug- 
glers, at tile ct^ee-bouses and places of public kief. 

Gipsies in Turkey (tsingamiy or tchinganny), as in 
England} busy themselves with horse-dealing — -a toler- 
ably lucrative trade, as tbcy are notorious for stealing 
half the aninals they offer for sale, and escape detection 
by removing to great distances, or by disfignring and 
ofaai^^g the animal's Bffiearance — an art iriiich they 
possess in high perfection. They are consequently called 
djaobaa, which, among other significadons* nieans a 
« horse-charmer." 
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**TbeM dj«nbaz are so expert," said a horse-dealer, 
*'tbat, were Borak to fall into their hands, thej would 
disfigure him so that Allah bimeelf would not recognise 
bis face w bis tail* " 

There is no portion of the East, pnfaaps, where fewer 
high-bred horses are to be met with for sale than at Con- 
stantinople, or where prices tor all tolerable horses are 
nuHv extravagant. There are no studs, no breeders, at 
all evenu, no improvers of horses, among Pashas or rich 
proprietors. Wbea Arabs w first class Turkomans are 
Diet with for sale, tbey are generail; disposed of for 
some vice ot defect, by those who have brought them 
from Syria or th& intmor of Asia. Dealers do not im- 
port valuable animals on speculation, being unwilling to 
incur the risks of land or sea journeys and the expense 
of first outlay. The Sidtan's private atud, that is, the 
saddle horses reserved for his own special use, consists, 
however, of some sixty high-bred Arabs and Turkomans, 
named, as customary in the imperial stables, after the 
persons who have presented or purchased them, prefixed 
to the colour ; as for example, the Grand Vizir's grey, 
the Capudan Pasha's chestnut, &c. 

These animals are, for the most part, presents from the 
Syrian, Bagdad, Erzenium, and Diarbekir Pashas, or 
from grand dignitaries of state. Some, and these perhaps 
the most valuable, are from Mehemet All of Egypt, and 
from the Druse, MaroDite and Arab Sheikhs or Emirs, 
of the Lebanons. Of these, some twenty are kept apart, 
and are not easily accessible to strangers. They are 
those for which the Sultan entertains special predilection, 

' Bonk iB mppoMd to have the Guw of a voman and the tail of ■ 
peacock, with the bodj of a Mood-horse. It carried Mofaftnuned dnring 
'is jaar&ey. 
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either oa account of their Sgure, paces, or fortunate 
marks and colourg. 

Among them are a milk-white Arab, called Mohammed 
Ali Faaha Kyrty, presented, as its name indicates, by 
the Vizir of Bgypt — a beautiful animal, whose noble 
forms are well set <^ by the crimson and gold hangings 
with which he is capariBooed, when mounted by the Sultan; 
a light bay, with three white legs, nearly sixteen hands 
high, named Izet Mohammed Kizil^Yaghus, an offering 
from that Pasha when Grand Vizir ; a cool black, named 
Omer Pasha Etthemy, given by the late governor of the 
LebaDon;sbnghtGhestnut,named£mtrHanjiarKoyou'a], 
fpven by the celebrated chief of the Arabs of Balbec ; 
a cream-Golour, with black mane imd tail, called. Nejib 
Pasha Koolassy, presented by that notorious and incor- 
rigible satrap, whilst Grovernor of DamoacuB; a dappled 
grey, with brown ^xttt, named Ali iteza fiakla-Kirry, 
given by the ex-Pasfaa of Bagdad. Houses of this last 
colour are. thus called from the supposed resemblance of 
tfaeir coats to the bean-flower. 

The custom of giving names to liorses is general. 
Sometimes these names are merely indicative of breeds 
or tribes, such as Nedgid Kooyal&n, Hoorneyer, Turco- 
man, or Myssry (Arabs reared in Egypt). Sometimes 
they are named after heroes of eastern romance, such 
as Antar, Duldul (the Prophefs famous mare), Pervyz 
Roostam (the battle-horse of Pervyz was so called), 
Gulguioon or GuUhab — sometimes they bear the names 
of animals^ such as Arslan (Lion), Ghazal (Gazelle), or 
Gueyk (Stag)— sometimes, and this most frequently, 
they are designated, as aforesaid, after their colours or 
peculiar marks, such as Eumayt (chestnut), Eoolah 
(roan), Euloos (ball or silver face), Bady saba (with white 
star on forehead), Demir Kirry (inm grey). 
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Tbe ikvoarite stJouraara gre^i bay, and dMBtnut; miA 
the fuiiiniirB value is eahanced when ift leg^ nume, and 
tail are dark. Pure black bono are not ettennsd, as 
tbey an aid tvbe hot aod hard-motithcd. SupendtioD 
attaches importance to peculiar ii»rkt.ai(d spots. The«a 
marks augment or dimiaish the value of "Uie 6iie8t>4baped 
and most thorougfa-bred ammals. The most nnpnipi- 
tious marks are the kabrymeftooh (spoil boaut;), caused 
b^ tbe hair rising in a cmss direetion, or feather, on the 
Ibrehead, and fc»rmin|f two Tortical stars. The tchifta 
(pair), the same spots appearing barisontally. Tbe 
letama (the slap or box on the Car] is a spot mther oa the 
cheek or shoulder, denuded of hair, and the kara goo^ 
(vulture), a black or white mark on tbe round bone of 
the thigh. On the other band, when horses have large 
white marks en the fetlock at tbe off fore leg, or upon 
either of the hiad legs, or a smooth staron the forehead* 
tiieir valne increases, these being au^cious marke. 
Stocking horses are also much esteemad. An andoft 
Turkish proverb thus defines their value ; one white 
leg, one purse ; two, twoporsei; three, fottr purses; but 
feur white legs, a para : tbe fourth white leg destrojii tbe 
diann. 

Thick tails and coarae maim are r^arded as great 
blemishes and indicBtions o( impure blood ; but wall 
e3'es, especially those of dons, creams, and roans are 
esteemed as fortunate beauties. The tails and OMmes of 
some grey hones are tinged orange wiib henna; but the 
fashion is abandoned by the higher orders. On tbe 
«ther band, the tails are now frequently cut square wiUi 
the bone, a small tuft being left pendent in the centre. 
Mares are sddom purchased for riding. They are foond. 
inconvenient in tbe stoUe ; and, mcreoveTj the Arabs 
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nrdy sell those of supmor blood. Gddings (beguir) 
are often seen. Tbsy are ' common at present in the 
cavalry and ortill^. 

When the SuUan rides out {HiTatidy, a oonatont prac.^ 
tioeduringfine weather, his retinueconsistsof half adosea 
bousdicdd oflloera and one of die chief black Agbas. A 
|nquet of ten or twelve lancers follow oa boisebaok, and 
two or thi«e picked men of the body guard, armed with 
tnusketsi attend on foot. The pace is rarely beyicmd a 
walk or amble. Strangers are much surprised at this 
nniplicity, so discordant with European ideas of Oriental 
iplendour. But no monarch is probably more completely 
secure fawn those atiodous attempts so common in 
Fiance, and fmm those dastardly anaults, which, under 
the plea of monomania, find quasi impunity and encou< 
ragement befiire English law. 

When Vizirs or other great men ride for business or 
to pay visits they are generally followed by some 
three or four attendants on horseback ; one of these in- 
variably carries the pipe in a cloth cover, and another his 
portfolio. A saiss always walks at their side, and perhajn 
a couple of cavass follow on foot. Persons of inferior 
rank are followed by a pipe-bearer, and perhaps a second 
servant, as well as a saiss. Biding for mere pleasure is 
unknown ; and, since the noble game of the djend has 
£allen into disuse, tboe are no places of assembly, where 
men meet to exhibit their horses' speed or their own skill in 
equitation. When theO^nanlis of Stambol adopted the 
bastard Frank attire, they cast aside half their energy 
and all their |Hcturesque and poetical appearance. It 
raoiuns to be proved whether they have obtained other 
equivalents. 

The dealers of At Bazary draw their principal sup- 
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plies ttova Bosnia, Bulgaria, S«rvia, and from various 
parts of Roomelia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, which pro- 
vinces also fumlBh the cavalry and artillery remounts. 
The average price allowed for the former is about SI., 
and for the latter IQl. Horses for the Guards, some- 
what larger and better-bred, are purchased in Thessaly 
and Albania, wliere more attention is paid to improving 
the breed; 121. is allowed for thero. Some superior 
animals may here and there be seen, especially in the 
squndron of negroes attached to the First Lancers. On 
the whole, both cavalry and artillery are under-horsed: 
nevertheless, these weak and ill-conditioned animals 
endure extreme fatigue, and perform marches that would 
destroy the finest European cavalry. Kits and arms 
are light, however, and the men small and spare; thus 
Turkish troopers rarely ride above fifteen stone. 

Dealers' stables are open at all hours, and auctions 
are held every morning from eight to mid-day. The 
horses are then led out by suredjee, and the delal (crier) 
calls out prices, and performs the functions of auctioneer. 
The average price for sound country-bred hacks is about 
one thousand piastres; but this depends upon numerous 
contingencies. All that can be said is, thiit Constanti- 
nople is the last place in the Sultan's dominions where 
strangers can expect to procure good horses for less than 
35/. to 40/., whilst 80;. to 120/. are asked for those of 
superior quality. 

Among the most remarkable studs of Stambol in 1843 
were those of Mustafy Noory, ex -General -in -chief; 
Tahir, ex-Capudan Pasha; Halil, brother-in-law to 
the Sultan; Riza, Grand Marshal, Commander-in-chief, 
and Colonel-general of the household troops*; Moham- 
• ThiB ftdroU ud fortuuftte Poalia, ftftet indDdng tlie Sultu to abolub 
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med All of Tophana, Master-general of Artillery; Hafiz, 
the uDBuccessFul commander of Nejib; Moosa, Minister 
ofFiDance; Omer, ex-Governor of the Lebanon ; Diar- 
bekir Reschid, and the Tell-knotm Reschid Pashas. 
The family of Due Oglou, the w^thy Armenian 
banker, and some others of the same nation, are cele- 
brated for their stables. The Du2 Oglou have no ob- 
jection to sell, but th«r prices are exorbitant. 

Country-bred horses, though small, and possessing no 
external recommendation, are remarkable for their en- 
durance and surefootedness. In the long post stations, 
frequently met with in the interior, they will continue a 
hand-gallop for nine or ten hours, without stopping more 
than once to breathe and refresh. They will gallop 
over the most broken ground, and clamber or descend 
mountain paths that appear impracdcahle. If the earth 
should give way, or other accident cause them to roll 
over subjacent slopes or declivitieB, they generally con- 
trive to ^ight at the bottom without material injury, and 
this in places menacing utter destruction. 

Horses are employed for drawing the vehicles called 
cotchys or telekBS,and for European carriages, but white 
or grey oxen (eukooz) are exclusively used for arsbas, 
and red oxen, ot buffaloes (djumbat), for carts and agri- 
cultural purposes. The Sultan has a numerous stud of 
carriage horses, some of them Transylvanian and German, 
but all wanting figure and action. Some Pashas have 
also ^ree or more pair of coach-horses, and one or two 
are driven four in hand. Mounted drivers, though 
common in Wallachia and Moldavia, are unknown on 

the otBae of Baruker, in the winter of 1842, penu&ded his Higbnesa to 
n-eU>blith tt ia the auCunut ft^lowing, and to appoint him to that infln- 
«nti^pOBt. 
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iix ri^t bank of the Saoube. Thus Lady Cttonmg'e 
well-appoint«d equipage, drawn by four ^ys, with two 
trim-leBtlieDGd posdlioos, excit«d many e»:laia^otu of 
suiprJBe and admimUaii among the Turkidi popuUtioa. 
In return, strufers oannot £ul to admine the boiutiful 
ponies moufited by tha youthful ams (^ Turkidi g«itle- 
men. These little animalg, active, spinted, and richly 
caparisoned, are io genial use. They are fiir the most 
part imported from Jdyteleiie,. and are deagnated.by the 
oaine of that island. 

In addition to the hones reserved for the Sultan''^ ex- 
clusive use, tiie imperial stables contain some two hun- 
dred for the Bervioe oi the househidd, espemaUy for that 
of the black agfias — all great horse-fanciera, and lor the 
most part good and bcdd' riders, until exces^ve obesity 
^khIb ^eir figures and seats. There is nothing in the 
manageBaent t^ the Sultan's stables to distioguisfa 
them finm thaseof cwdinaty individuals. The clothing 
is of ao^unon rugt ornamented with coloured worsted 
knots. The animals acre tethered in the usual nnumer, 
and the groocoing, feeding, and exercising, are iden- 
tical. 

The general syBtem is to curry the animals lightly 
with a tough kashgoo (currycomb], and afterwards to 
rub them with a horse-hair cloth, soon after dawn. They 
are Uien watered and exerdsed for half an hour. After 
this they receive their feed of barley and chopped straw, 
and are again rubbed and left to repose. The feeds are 
rq>eated four times daily, under the inspection of aa 
officer of the horse department — the last time about the 
hour of fifth prayer, when they are secured for the night. 
Water is allowed twice in winter and thrice in summer ; 
and they are freely exercised in the afternoon, and then 
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curried and rubbed*. Feet are little attended to, never 
washed, rarely picked, but sometimes oiled. The com- 
plete bar-shoe is supposed to obviate all necessity for 
care. Mashes and spices are not used as in India. 

The art of farriery practised by Bulgarians and gipsies 
is in its infancy. Bleeding is, however, freely resorted 
to in inflammatory cases, and external fomentations are 
applied in cases of bruises or luxations; but medicine is 
rarely administered inwardly, and perhaps horses are the 
better for the negative system. A veterinary school has 
been recently established at the Scutari cavalry barracks, 
under the direction of a Prussian practitioner; and a class 
for this branch has been introduced at Galata Serai 
Academy. 

The prevalent diseases in cavalry and artillery stables 
are glanders and farcy, which formerly committed great 
ravages; for it was but lately that officers could be in- 
duced to allow glandered horses to be separated from 
others in a healthy state, or removed when in the last 
stage. They were left to die in their places, or were 
merely dragged forth at the last gasp to the adjacent 
cemetery ot rubbish ground, where they were torn to 
pieces and devoured by the countless dogs, sometimes 
before life was completely extinct. At present diseased 
horses are immediately removed to the infirmary, 
where a soldier from each troop attends to learn far- 
riery. 

The vicinity of cavalry, and indeed of all barracks, 
would become intolerable from dead horses and agglome- 
rations of filth, were it not for the multitude of dogs that 

* The etuTj'comb couaiEti of a piece of thin sheet iron, arched to fit 
the hand. The edges are roughly barbed. This kaehgoo is lightly 
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congregate aod multiply thdr spedes beneath the ad- 
jacent walls and hollows. At present nothing escape* 
their Toradty. In less than twelve hours after a borse 
has fallen, not a vestige remains of its carcase. 

The number of fiogy and their uninterrupted noise at 
night, have been mentioned by all travellers. In some 
quarters they are certainly most inconvenient; but their 
utility is incontestable. For my own part, I was always 
more disposed to encourage and make frimds with the 
impure purifyers haunting the neighbourhood oi my own 
abode, Uian to assail and wantonly beat them, as is the 
constant habit both of strangers and Christian residents. 
The poor brutes, the ugliest perhaps of their species in 
the suburbs, appeared grateful for these advances. They 
looked up thankfully by day, knowing that I should not 
disturb their repose, as they cowered for shelter be- 
neath the adjacent walls or tombstones; and by night 
they greeted me with good-humoured tokens of recog- 
nitioo, and escorted me to my door. This was their 
return, not solely for my abstaining from ill usage, but 
for a few paras' worth of black bread, cast to them now 
and then from the window. 

The number of street dogs has much diminished in 
Fera, where, whether innocent or guilty, sleeping or 
waking, they are constantly exposed to the clubs, swc»xl. 
sticks, and lapidations of Christian passengers. I say 
Christians, for Turks never maltreat them, nor proceed 
beyond the repressive exclamation "usht" (away), which 
the animals rarely disobey. In extreme cases, a Turk will 
pick up a stone, of which projectiles the dogs stand in 
more awe than of clubs and sharp weapons. It suffices to 
stoop and search for a stone to put the most obstinate to 
Sight; whereas the sight of a stick increases their fury. 
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and causes the vhole tribe belonging to the street to sally 
forth*. 

The dogH of Fera, finding no mercy, have in some meo- 
saie deserted the streets and lateral alleys fw the <^D 
•pace beyond the taksim. But tome few are invariably 
seen round the doors of all koolooks (guard'-bouses), vbere 
they repay protection by devouring refuse east to them 
aAer meals, and by aiding the sentries to keep watch. 
The multitude of these animals near the artillery bar- 
racks, for the most part scarred, limping, and torn, frran 
the effects of perpetual civil wars, surpasses all belief. 
Two hundred and fifty or more may be seen congregated 
towards sunset upon the brow of the mound fronting the 
grand entrance. 

After ev^ng mess, the soldiers convey all scourings, 
bones, and scrapinga, in their kettles, and throwing them 
over the edge of the mound, they are instantly lapped 
up by the different gangs of dogs, amidst most ravenous 
struggles, now and then interrupted by the intrusion of 
the meagre cows that wander around. Although living 
is a sort of federal community, or republic — wOTtJiy 
emblem of that mode of government— the dogs appear 
to be divided into tribes, and to obey distinct chiefs. 
So tenacious are they of their peculiar territory and feed- 
ing-ground, that none can with impunity intrude upon 
the filth-heaps of others. When females produce young, 
they also breed up their whelps within tlieir own dis- 
tricts ; so that the puppies soon learn to know their owa 
territory, and to distinguish the dogs of their tribe, b^ 
fore they are compelled to shift for tbemselves. In the 

* Two vordi eitremelj' wefal b) beu in mind npon Unding kt Pera, 
■M"lNifd^"oi>'giiit''(go,begciiie),ManpalkDtAMrlMggan;Mul''DsU,<' 
u a fomoytorj mmiag to dogs. , . 

2 
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mean time multitudes of puppies perish. Were it not 
for this, their numbers would exceed that of the popula- 
tion. 

Friendless, houseless, and maltreated, exposed to all 
the vicissitudes of temperature, feeding upon the foulest 
and most putre§cent matter, sometimes starving, some- 
times gorged, constantly 6ghting and wrangling, bruised 
and maimed, the oatural result, one might imagine, 
would be a tendency to hydrophobia. Yet, although 
cases of this kind have been known, they are extremely 
rare — more rare than in temperate climates, where dogs 
are wholesomely fed and carefully housed. It is difficult 
to account for this phenomenon. It cannot be ascribed 
to the difficulty of procuring water, as instances of hydro- 
phobia constantly occur in Europe, where the supply is 
abundant and animals enjoy the faculty of bathing. 
Melancholy instances of this are constantly seen with us 
among lap-dogs, tended with solicitude equalling that 
bestowed on children. It would appear then as if con- 
stant exposure to cold, heat, rain, and snow, were in 
itself a preventive, and that meagre diet, combined with 
unrestrained liberty and communication of the sexes, are 
more efficient antidotes than regular food and shelter. 
It is possible also that the breed of dogs is more primi- 
tive and less tender or susceptible of organic derange- 
ment than more pui-e and artificial bred races. 

Be this as it may, a mad dog {koodoormish keupek) 
may be considered as rare in Turkey as a suicide. This 
is a fortunate dispensation. From theaversion of Turks 
to destroy animals, the whole city might otherwise be 
desolated with this terrible malady. It is affirmed, on 
the other hand, by many old Turks, that dogs them- 
selves are endowed with a marvellous instinct of self>pre- 
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serration. " They seem to be aware," say they, " wbea 
animals of their species are about to be afflicted with this 
disease, and, losing no time, they fall upon the doomed 
brute, and in a few seconds tear it to pieces." 

It is not easy to assign any special type to these dogs, 
though, from constant reproduction among themselves 
they may be said to form a distinct class. Their origin 
may be traced, perhaps, to a mixture of the prick-eared 
shepherd (tcboban keupeky) and common wolf-dog. 
Some of them resemble lynxes and others wolves so 
nearly, in form, gait, and colour, as to lead to a suppo. 
ration that they have been crossed with these animids, 
which abound in the Belgrade forests. The prevailing 
colour of the Constantinople dog is a red gi-ey ur red 
brown, In some quarters, the small burying-grouod near 
the Hellenic Chancery, for instance, they are exclusively 
black-brown. Each quarter appears to have its peculiar 
tint. 

Although' strangers are gnevously disturbed by the 
barkings of these animals at night, residents are little 
incommoded. Instead of seeking to destroy them, all 
Turks and many Bayas protect the new-born puppies, by 
placing old baskets, mats, or stones, as a shelter for 
mothers and litters. When it is desired to get rid of a 
young brood in an overdogged quarter, nothing is more 
easy. All that is required is to employ a tchopjee. 
These industrious men, mostly Armenians from the pro^ 
vinces, perform the same duties as the Parisian c&ifoH- 
oierg. They are paid a trifle by householders for 
each basket of rubbish removed from their premises. 
These they carry to the harbour or sea side, where, 
after extracting rags, shavings, pieces of paper, broken 
glass, &c., they cast the remainder into the current. 
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Upon giving ten paras per head for each puppy, these 
men wili carry off inconvenient litters, and ei^er d^>osit 
tbem in eome distant quarter, or dispose of them in the 
Bosphorua. 

Rome gentlenten of our embassy at Thempia be- 
thought tiiemselves of an efficacious and hmnaiie mode 
of diminishing the number of dc^^s, whose howlings and 
barkings upon the narrow quay disturbed their diplo- 
matic slumbers. Instead of directing the animals to be 
destroyed or maltreated, they offered a premiam for 
each dog seized alive and brought to the embassy 
kavass, who forthwith embarked and transported them 
to the opposite coast. It was necessary, however, to 
renounce this plan ; for, so soon aa Thnvpia was cleared 
of its canine inhabitants, the preventive agents carried 
their researches as far as Yenikouy and otheT adjacent 
villages, and, seizing upon all stray dogs, let them loose 
near the embassy, whereby they levied a continued tax 
Upon our worthy countrymen. 

These gentlemen probably took their hint from the 
^renowned Nassoun Pasha, grand vizir in 1609 to Ach- 

■ net I., whose superstition and blind confidence in judi- 
eiftl astrology was only surpassed by his unmitigated 
tyranny. Having fallen asleep during a morning sitting 
ef'^e council, this vizir suddenly awoke, and with signs 
of extreme tr^dation dismissed his colleagues, and sent 
for the mtinedjim bashy. After a long consultation wil^ 
this functionary, Nassoun first ordered a favourite grey 
horse to be slaughtered, and then directed the police to 
cf^leet all the dogs in their respective quarters dnd to 
transport them to Scutari, where, to the utter dismay ot 
the inhabitants, they were set at lib»ty. Thousimdg of 

■ dogs thus perisAied upon the other side of the Bosphorm, 
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vhile the city Btrseta became disked with filtb, so that, 
when thiB vicir was Btraogled a few weeka aubsequently^ 
it vaa foand expedient to offer a reward for re-importi^ 
tion, by wbidi means the city was re- dogged and re* 
deaoGed. 

No cause waa asaigned by tfaia capricious vizir for tbe 
daughter of his horse or die exile of the doge ; but the 
following atory waa current at the period. NassouD, 
during hia agitated slumber at the council, had dreamed 
that he was riding from the Forte to his owa palace^ 
when, being overtaken by darkness, there suddenly ap- 
peared a crowd of grim spectres, howling and reviling 
faim oa all sides, some brandishing Uood-stained scym^ 
tars, others waving deadly bowstrings, and others head- 
ing poisoned cups. This awe-inspiring band were the 
spirits of those unhappy men whom the sanguinary vizir 
had doomed to unmerited death. Seieing the heavy 
mace that hung at his saddle-bow, Nasaoun essayed to 
clear hia way through these hideous apparitions; but 
his h(H-se, a snow-white Arab, given to him by the 
Sultan, reared, plunged, and at length hurled its rider 
to the ^onnd: whereupon the ghastly crew, aasuniing 
the form of dogs, rushed with open moutha to devour 
him. 

At this moment he awoke, and, having demanded aa 
explanati(»i of this dream, was advised by the chief 
astrologer to adopt the vary course which led to his 
destruction , For Achmet, already desirous to rid him- 
self and the country of this tyrannical nuoi^er, no sDonec 
heard al Nassoun^s having slaughtered ibt horse, hia 
own gift, than, declaring this to be an insult and act of 
rebellioo, be forthwith dismissed him from office, and 
abandoned his neck to the executioner. 
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It is generally asserted that Turks forbid dogs to 
enter tlieir houses, and that the; have no canine favour^ 
ites. This is correct as regards the multitude; but 
there are many exceptions. For instance, more than 
one favourite spaniel was admitted into the private 
apartments of the late Sultan Mahmoud, and a special 
officer was appointed to attend them. Halil, Reschid, 
Acfamet, Fethi, and other pashas have also favourite dogs, 
and divers pashas and efiendys, charged widi diplomatic 
missions, have returned bitten with that inconvenient 
lap-dog mania which now kennelizes the boudoirs of 
our ladies. Among others, Chekib Effendy, ambassador 
to the court of St. James's, imported two or three of these 
animals from London, together with a most garrulous 
cockatoo, which gave noisy proofs of its having kept 
exceeding bad company, and thus of not being qualified 
to unite in paradise with the parrot of the Queen of 
Sheba. 

But we must leave clean and unclean animals, and 
proceed to purify ourselves at Tchinelly Hammam (porce- 
lain bath). This edifice stands upon the eastern side of 
the street leading directly from the lower end of At 
Bazary, and pasdng benedth the eastern walls of the 
citadel erected by the Crusaders. This is contiguous to 
the ancient Greek church of HavroKparepoa, now Ki- 
lissy Djamessy (mosque of the churches), close to whose 
south-western entrance stands the huge sarcophagus, of 
coarse verd-antique, supposed to have contained the 
ashes of the great Constantine *. 

Repeated ablutions form an essential point in domestic 

• Olliera aSBert tlat the (bunder'* reroaioB were once depodted in the 
porphjiy Barcophagos, Been near the mauBoleum of the Nogr/ OBmsjiya 
„ T,..!. .i redoubtM. 
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afl well as religious cuBtoms. A few details respectiog 
these practices are therefore requisite. 

The benefit arising from frequent ablution, less as a 
rdigious necessity than as an accessory to health, might 
have been sufficient to induce the great Moslem law- 
giver to insist upon its application, even had he not 
found precedents in the practices of the Jews, ujmn 
whose customs and traditions he founded many of his 
most important ordinances. la climates essentially tend- 
ing to cutaneous affections, and other maladies that 
might be mitigated or perhaps averted by personal 
cleanliness, strict enforcement of corporeal purification 
became the duty of legislators ; and the more so, since 
both Hebrew and Moslem patriarchs were aware that 
the natural indolence of Orientals would lead them to 
neglect these precautions, unless rendered imperative by 
religious decrees*. 

The enforcement of total or partial ablution, and the 
giBdation of impurities requiting lustration, may therefore 
be considered ss essentially based upon sanatory as well 
as religious principles ; although the latter have super- 
seded the former in popular application. Thus, want of 
cleanliness is fortunately regarded as an offence against 
the Divinity. When Mohammed enacted these laws, he 
took care to inculcate the moral principle, that external 
purification is acceptable in God's sight, as symbolic of 
inward purity. Herein he followed, more or less, the pre- 
cept of our Saviour, who, when he rebuked the Pharisees 
for adhering to outward superstitions, said : " There is 
nothing from without a man that, entering into him can 
defile him ; but the things which come from him, those are 

* The DTdiuueM regaidiog pnriScation we stcictlj' defined by 
Hebrew Law. See Nunben xiv. 
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they that defile the maM*," meaning thereby the unclean- 
nees of heart and impurities <^ mind, whence arise the 
Bins enumerated by the holy Evangelist. 

According to Mohammed*8 ordinancea, there are three 
degrees of personal impurity (nedgisa) requiring corre- 
gpondent degrees of purification. 

The first and simplest is termed mootanedjiss. It 
requires ghasl, that is, mere washing of the hands, mouth, 
beard, or other pdluted part, as practised before and 
after meals, and upon some other urgent occasions. It 
has no direct rdigious chu^uter, and may therefore be 
api^ied to the washing of pcrBons, chambers, ot uten^Is, 
even of unbelievers. 

The second is of religious nature, and called mookh- 
diss. It requires partial ablutioQ (abdest), and is only 
practised before prayer. It consists of bathing the 
arms from below the elbows to the fingers' ettds, the feet 
from the ani^ to the extremities, the forehead and 
cheeks, the head behind the ears, the beard, and rindng 
the mouth, each three times successively. Soonites, in 
po-forming abdest or ghasl, take care to wash from the 
extremities upwards, whereas the practice <^ Sheabs is 
directly the reverse : a distinction rigidly (^nerved by, 
and typical of, both sects. 

The third is termed djoonoub, and rteeessltates total 
bathing (gfaoosl). This is imperative on Fridays 
before mid -day namaz, although the person be in a 
state of complete purity. Strictly spcndciDg^ complete 
aUution is required upon so many occasions, that were 
the law rigidly obaerved, daily ghoosl would be inevi- 
table. But it is frequently replaced 1^ abdest, save 

■ &t. Uuk vil., 22, 33L 
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upon Fridsy when Di> man, unless absolately precluded, 
absUins from this practice. 

All ablutions, whether partial or entire, should be 
preceded by repeating the invocation called BesmeU, 
that is, *' In the name of God, the merciful and clemenL 
Praise be to God, who has vouchsafed to us the Mussel- 
man faith.^ The act of washing each part has also its 
appropriate prayer. Such, for iastaace as the feet, when 
it is required to say, " O Lord, strengthen my feet on 
the bridge Al Siratt, upon that day when all feet wjU 
totter and tremble during the awful passage*." 

To the above three modes of purification must be 
added that called tayammum, by which those who can- 
not procure water may employ dust or sand. This was 
of course ordained for those travelling in the desert, and 
especially on pilgrimage, or in besieged fjaces. The 
substitute, though merely lymholical, is considered fully 
equivalent, in virtue of the divine words communic^ed 
by the archangel Gabriel to Mohammed, "If thou 
Sndest no water, purify thyself with such substances as 
may be pure and clean." The Prophet, imitating the (dd 
patriarchs, who were supposed to have received many 
suggestionB from the actions of beasts and birds, is said 
to have taken this idea from the habits of the latter. 

The cases of impurity are multifarious, and some of 
them of a nature not to be enumerated, so let us at onoe 
enter Tchinelly Hatnmam, observing, by the way, that the 
-description bf one bath will serve for that of ail others; 

* Belief b the exiHtenoe of Al Siratt fonnB tlie fourteentli artjcle of 
Hnwelmui hath. This bridge ig more narrow than s hair uid sharper 
dun a Bwoid. The blened will glide uroee with the speed of wind. 
Tb« doomed will loee their balance, and full into the burning gulf be> 
neath. Enlightened men regard this article BjmboUcall;] the multitude 
believe in it mstetudl;. 
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as, although ibey may differ in size, architectural ele- 
gance, and luxury, they are all constructed upon the same 
plan. The system of treatment is also identical, except- 
ing, perhaps, in the numher and adroitness of attendants, 
and the price, which secures some baths from being in- 
vaded by the lower orders. 

All great hammamB, whether double or single, that is, 
whether containing one set of rooms open to both sexes 
at different hours, or on dilTerent days, or divided into 
two distinct sets, approached by opposite entrances, con- 
tain three apartments. The first, or outer chamber, 
consists of an oblong square, surmounted by a lofty dome, 
which, as well as the upper portion of the side walls, is 
provided with windows, admitting abundant light, but 
secured from outward inspection by a brick screen, and 
thence the chamber is called djamakee&n (the glazed*). 
The floor is paved with marble, and in the centre is a 
neatly sculptured fisskaya (fountain), or havooz (basin) 
of the same materials, as represented in our sketch of the 
vestiary of Tchinelly Hammam, which has been selected 
as one of the neatest and most picturesque in the city. 

Elevated stages (settler) provided with numerous 
couches or camp beds (yatak), occupy the sides of the 
walls. Above these is a gallery supported by wooden 
or marble columns, similarly furnished. The yatak are 
covered with cushions and mattresses, where bathers un- 
dress and leave their garments, and subsequently repose, 
smoke, refresh themselves, and re-dress. The entrance- 
door is screened outside by a cloth curtain. Contiguous 
to this, in the inside, is a raised gallery, occupied by the 
hammamjee (superintendent). This personage is generally 

* Thia ehunbei conespondB with iLe ancient (nraBuTijpioi' (imdress- 
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a respectable servant or agent of the Wakoofs, to which 
almost all baths are affiliated. He maiDtaioB order 
among bathers and attendants, and generally takes under 
his charge watches, purses, and valuables. The hammam- 
jee is assisted by an oosta (head waiter), who receives the 
money, and superintends the genera] service. 
. The djamakeeati is also furnished with wooden seats, 
placed in front of the raised platforms. Here those who 
cannot be immediately accommodated with yatak await 
their turn. It also contains a buffet filled with cups, 
glasses, and bowls, a stove for preparing coffee, and seve- 
ral wicker baskets with charcoal heaters, for drying linen. 
A khav^jee and sherbetjee are added to the establish- 
ment. They supply coffee, pipes, narguillas, lemonade, 
fresh water, fruit, sweetmeats, or any other refreshments 
that may be called for after bathing. The operative 
attendants consist of two or more kulanjee (stove-heatera 
or stokers), three or four soopourgedjee (sweepers), 
whose business it is to clear away impurities, and several 
telak (bath-men). Some of the latter are charged with 
conducting customers into the heated rooms, and with 
there performing all necessary services, while others wait 
upon them when they return to the vestiary. The telak 
are always in sufficient number to insure prompt and 
regular attendance, and relieve each other twice or tbrice 
daily. They wear no other garments, while on duty, 
than a email fez, a pair of na^lin, and a peshtamcl of red 
or blue striped cotton, which latter, being wound round 
the loins, serves as a petticoat or apron. 

When a bather enters, he makes his salutation to the 
hammamjee, and is conducted to one of the yatak, which 
are always covered with clean tcharsal (square sheet). 
Here he undresses, and, if he be Bot provided with bis 
own bathing attire, he receives two coloured pesbtame), 
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vhkfa ate driwn rouDid his wust, and oorer &e whide of 
the peraon dowBwardt. He is then pmeated with a pair 
of iM^ii, ind, dcKendingfrom thepUtfcHin, is ooDdnctod 
by E tdak, ioto the fint vspour-rooni called saooklook 
(die cool place), the beat of which, nevertbdeaE, appears 
insupportable to a novice. Here he reata some Gecoods, 
and begins to feel the effect of the tempwature, generally 
110° of Fahrenheit. A^rsotnetm minutes' preparatory 
perspiration, he rises and follows the telak into the eid- 
jaldik (bat place), where the heat, from 125° to 130° of 
Fahrenheit, is extremely oj^ressive oa first eatering, and 
the perspiratioD prc^u»e*. 

This apartment, as w^ as the '* oool place,^ is sur- 
mounted by a dome, studded with convex glass lenses, to 
admit hght, and perforated with holes, in which tio 
tubes are adapted, to carry off a portion of the vapour. 
The floors are paved with marbl^ slightly inclined to- 
wards the centre, so as to allow the water to run off. 
Upon the sides of the walls are several semicircular and 
neatly sculptured kooraa (fountains), each provided with 
two brass mooslook (cocks) ; the one suji^lying cold, and 
the other hot water. The middle of this " hot place," 
is occupied by a broad marble slab (gubd^ tashy), raised 
about two feet frtun the floor. Upon this Inthers are laid, 
and undergo tlie process of maceration oi shampooing to 
any extent required ; that is, simple friction, or rolling, 
kneading, cracking the joints, in a manner sometimes 
painful, never satisfactory, thodgh periiaps always healthy. 

Having submitted to this process, called oomak, the 
patient rises, and takes possession of a wooden settle 
raised about four inches from the pavement, and placed 
.near one of the lateral fountains. Here he fuKls a soiall 

* The "bat pUetf' ocoreapoiids with the aadent mrpiar^ptar or 
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bran tais (cop), which herepeatedly 6118 tram the aam- 
ctreular koonw at his Mbow, and throws the otntentg over 
ias hesd sod shoulders. These fountains have disttnct 
samee. being more or less heated, suj^ilied with water* 
agreeaUy situated, aud out of the way of doors. They 
are thenoe dedgnaled the hot, middliag, eool, dry, plen- 
tiful, upper, lower, head, &c. Those near the angles 
are preferred. The prioe o( a bath, not including extras, 
is regulated by the choice of those fountains. In large 
baths there is also a marble haan for coo^lete immersioa 
called koolatayin, of the same shape as the common 
Eun^iean baths. But this is seldom used unless in the 
evnit of particular maladies, where total immersion is 
recommended. It is situated at the upper end of the 
hot chamber, and marked 1 in our annexed ground plan. 
When the bather has reposed awhile, the telak ap. 
proaches, and proceeds to rub him with coarse hammam 
kiesessy (bathing gloves or bags). This is done with 
such dexterity that the operator peds off and throws 
upon the pavement long rolls of the epidermis, in such 
quantities as to impress novices with an idea that baker''s 
dough has been spread on the gloves. This operation be- 
ing terminated, the tekk brings, if required, a basin of 
perfumed soap lathn-, with which he rubs the body, 
dashing oflF the suds with hot water from the kooma — a 
pleasing process. He will also supply some of the per- 
fumed kil (paste), used by ladies for cleansing their hair, 
and composed of argillaceous earth, mixed with pounded 
roses and vii^e. The body being thus sufRciently 
macerated, divested of all extraneous matter, and purified 
by the most profuse perspiration, the patient, for such he 
must be, rises and returns to the saooklook, where he 
seats himself. 

Beii^ here divested of his peshtamel, he is envdoped 
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in three linen wrappers. One of these, termed havloo, 
is coiled round the head ; a second, also called havloo, is 
thrown over his chest and shoulders; and a third, siledjik 
(the cleaner), is wound round the loins, and haogs to 
the ground. A considerable difference is now experiencett 
in the temperature, and the flow of perspiration dimi- 
nishes. Presently, the attendant warns him that it is time 
to return to the vesUary, where, on first entering, the 
bather feels a sensation of cold. ' But he has not long 
taken possession of his couch, and been supplied with 
fresh wrappers, and also with makhrama [hand towels), 
before he again breaks out in a profuse but agreeable 
perspiration. This, however, subsides gradually ; and, 
with the aid of coSee, pipe, and sherbet, he sinks into a 
most voluptuous state of dreamy repose and complacent 
kief, whidi he couUnues to enjoy so long as it suits his 
inclination. 

After an hour thus passed in pleasing meditatipn, and 
under impulses of good-will and benevolence towards 
all men, the purified individual dresses and departs. 
This may be done without the necessity of swathing up 
in cloaks or warm clothing, even in severe weather. 
Colds are rardy caught, unless one has to cross the 
harbour while still under the influence of the bath : then 
the sharp winds and inaction require warm covering. 
Otherwise, the gradual transition from the "hof to 
the " cool place," and thence to the djamakeefia, acts 
as a safeguard against subsequent exposure to outward 
atmosphere. The whole process occupies about two 
hours ; and the cost, exclusive <^ refreshments, is about 
five piastres, with a trifle foe the oosta. If sherbet, 
cofiee, and pipes be supplied, ten piastres, including 
baksish, is ample payment. Baksish, paid by rich 
natives> generally doubles the expense of a bath ; but 
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this is dinuDished, when families join and occupy the 
aame fountain. The tax is then one piastre (two pence) 
for the oosta, and an equal sum, called tass para, for the 
biass cups; thirty paras, l^d., called sou parassy (water 
money) to the attending telak; and twenty paras to 
the stoker : in all a^d. each. To this must be added 
lefresliments, which may run up the cost to about one 
shilling each person. But this is more applicable to wor 
men than men, as the latter generally bathe alone. 

Large baths are provided with one or more sets of private 
rooms, each consisting of three chambers. One of these 
opens into the saooldik, and is called soook-halvet; the 
second and third are connected with the " hot place,'' and 
are termed orta (middle) and sidjak (hot) halvettler. 
Their prices are somewhat higher than the public rooms. 
Turks and Armenians of the better classes are always 
liberal in their fees, and on certain occasions the baksish is 
doubled; for inBtance,atBeiram, upon niarriage,and when 
ladies bathe after confinement Christians also double 
their donations at Easter, New Year, and Christmas. 
Attendants take care to remind them of these festivals, 
by presenting them with an orange or a plate of sugar- 
plums. 

In addition to the operations performed upon Euro- 
pean bathers, Turks demand other services. Those who 
only wear the long tuft of hair at the summit of the 
crown, require this to be uuplaited, cleansed, and re-adr 
justed. It is necessary for them to epilate the person 
with tweezers or by the application of corrosive paste. 
The latter process, being more speedy and less painful, is 
preferred. For this purpose they are supplied with a 
yellow paste, called ott. This is composed of astringent 
herbs, mixed with quick lime and perfumed wood ashes. 
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which beTfffe many miimtes produces the effect of sharp 
TOBOTS. Ihea come the pedicuriBts, who pare and 
arrange bands and feet, uid this so cleverly, that they 
Blight enable a cri[^ile to rival in speed AtalanU t^ 
swift-footed daughter of Schoeoeus. 

The principal drawback on Turkish batfas is the neces- 
sity of submitting to the various operatJona in such nume- 
rous and mixed company. But this inconvraience is 
mostly idea), as each individual occupies himself exclu- 
sively with his own ablutionB, aud would oonNder himself 
culpable at extreme indecorum were he to observe othen; 
The utmost order and decency is maintained at all times, 
and, unless some noisy young Greeks be present, not a 
Tcnce is heard. When ladies bathe, the case is differoit; 
The sounds of their merriment may often he heard in 
the streets. 

To Europeans, accustomed to complete immersion, 
vapour is less agreeable than hot water, and many find 
the former insupportable. It is needless, perhaps, to 
mention that the moisture or vapour is produced by the 
steam aridng from the water pasang over the floors, 
which are heated by flues undemeaUi to such a degree 
as to render na^in necessary, in order to prevent the feet 
from being blistered. 

The process of female bathing differs from that of 
men only in the attendants being all women. The 
directress is then called hammamjee khatun, the first waitn 
ooBta kadtnn, and the bathing women tdek. They are 
generally free women, slaves being emjjoyed only as 
sweepers. The na^in, peshtamel, and linen of female 
bathers are of the same shape and materials, thou^ 
longer and more richly embroidered. In lieu of a fes, 
they wind a yeminy (handkerchief) round their heads} 
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md leave the hsir pendent over the sboulden. The 
mode of bathing, friction, and epilation, are likewise eimi- 
lar; but when ladies return to iJiedjamakeein, they remain 
■nK^ ioagtr, having m excuse in the various imnud« of 
the toilet. 

Tbe most tedious poitioa of this operatitm a die 
arangement of the luur, whic^ is seldom disturbed from 
one bath day to mioUmt, as ladies prefer to be dressed by 
ooBta, who are as celebrated for tbeir skill in unravdling, 
deannng, dyeing, braiding, and ornamenting hair, as the 
most admt hairdress^s of Paris. This is exemplified 
in the multitudinous tresses of children and unmarried 
girls. They are also renowned for their knowledge of 
cosmetics, much resorted to by elderly ladies and Arme- 
tuans, and tor the art and grace with which they tinge 
f^eladtes with eoorma, and, afWr regulating the ey^ 
brows with tweezers, colour them with perfumed henna 
paste. Some also are good musicians and expert dancers, 
end, oa extraordinary occasions, entertain their fair cus- 
tomers with songs and music. 

It is an <Higinal and divertii^ spectacle for a male 
stranger to observe, through the comer trf bis eye, the 
various costume and practices of his own sex, when, for 
the first time, he enters one of the great public baths. 
But this scene must be a hundredfold more interesting, 
when the aurmunding galla-ies are crowded with females 
of all ages; some most sumptuously attired, their heads 
glittering with diamtmds and precious stones, and their 
jewel-covered Gngers busied in adorning themselves and 
tbeir beautiful children; while others crowd the space 
beneath, as they pass to and from the heated rooms, 
devated upon alver-studded na^n, and wearing no other 
raiment than thar long, flowing raven hair, and the gcAd^ 
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embroidered peihtainel, that but sli^tly veil their swan- 
like fonnB. 

- But these are spectacles that can only be described 
graphicaUy by those of the same sex. Man's eye never 
penetrated within these forbidden sanctuaries; and, if 
man^s pendl has essayed to delineate these scenes, as 
may be observed in various continental picture-galloies* 
the artists have drawn largely upon their own imagi- 
BBtion and upon the credulity of spectators. Tbence 
arise numerous anachronisms and errors of detail, ap- 
parent to those conversant with Eastern customs. 

Many persons of quality possess baths at their own 
houses. They are fitted up on the same principle as the 
public establishments, but with the adoption of every 
possible luxury that Eastern voluptuousness can desire. 
Tb^% may be seen, walls, floors, roofs, and fountains of 
Marmora marble, alabaster, or Saxon aventurine, richly 
gilt, and admirably clean; lofty domes, admitting soft 
light through lenses of coloured glass; cornices, gar- 
lands, and arabesques, of well-executed sculpture ; cur- 
tains of crimson cloth, velvet, or silk, fringed with gold; 
soft couches covered with costly stuffs; brass or silver 
cassolets for burning aloes-wood; inlaid na^lin, studded 
with silver bosses,- peshtamel of crimson Aleppo silk, 
interwoven with gold thread ; wrappers of fine Salonica 
linen, embroidered with silken flowers. In short, nothing 
is wanting that can gratify the eye or soothe the senses. 

Baths in imperial palaces surpass all others, as it may 
be supposed, in luxury and splendour. Some of these 
at TcheraghfUi appear to be the work and, as it wer^ 
the abode, of fairies. 

Bathing, to an excess that soon betrays its laxative 
effects upon the figures of Turkish and Raya women^ 
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is so universal that few villages are unprovided with 
faammams. The number of puhlic egtabli^ihnientB in the 
capital, some of which are gratuitous foundations for the 
poor, amount to about three hundred and ^ghty. Many 
of these are tchifta (double), that is, divided into two 
distinct parts, one for men and the other for women; 
But the majority contain only one set of rooms, and are 
called mahalla (quarter or parish) hammams. Some of 
these single baths are reserved exclusively for the female 
sex on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, and are 
accessible to men on the four remaining days. Others 
are open from dawn to mid-day for women, and from 
the latter hour until nightfall for men, or vice tend ; so 
that either sex may bathe on any day or at any hour 
that suits thdr convenience, without incommoding each 
other. 

It is needless perhaps to observe, that the so-called 
Turkish bath is of most ancient origin, and that Mos- 
lems maintained without materially improving upon the 
constructions or practices of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
and Persians, adopted hy the Greeks and Romans; 
This is verified in the most interesting manner by the 
excavations at Pompeii, where baths may be seen nearly 
in their primitive condition. 

When Constantine conquered Byzantium (a.d. 330), 
and to use his own words, recorded by Theodosius, 
"pro commoditate urbis quam etemo nomine, Deo 
jubente, donavit," he found the city already provided 
with several public baths. Some of these were enlarged 
and embellished, and. others were erected by him and his 
successors, and adorned with a profusion of columns and 
statues. Among the number were — 

1. The great bath called Zevyanros (the horse- 
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binder), which is Buppoied to have stood between ijbe 
north-east end of the Hippodrome and Ajs So£a. Its 
detignatioD, according to Von Hannner, was derived 
from a colossal alto-relievo over the prindpal entrance, 
representing the God of Light restraining the ardoiu 
of four horses attached to his car. 

2. The S<f>aipurrr)pioy (fives-court), where the Royal 
Mint is now erected. 

3. The bath of Achilles, near the present Baghtsbj 
Xapoossy. 

4. That called BovAiko, npcxi the site now occupied 
by the Imperial Kitchens in the Seraglio. 

5. The Carosian baths, erected by Valens, in honour 
of his daughter Carosia. 

6. The Eudoxian, erected by Arcadiua, in hoaoia (^ 
bis wife. 

7> The Arcadian, dedicated to Arcadia by her 
husband, the Emperor Zeno. 

, 8. The Sophian, founded by the wife of Jurtinus II., 
in the Forum Constantini, nearly upon the spot where 
now exists the Valida Hammam. 

9. The CoDstftntian, or Theodoeian, commenced 1^ 
Constantius, and terminated by Theodostus in 427- 

10. The vast baths of the palace of the Blacbem, 
erected by Tiberius I. in £81. 

11. The private imperial bath at the Hebdomon (now 
Tefkur Serai), miscalled the Belisarian palace, near the 
Adrianc^le gate. 

The sites of these baths are pointed ont by soma 
Byzantine writers, and <hi their aothority by Gyllius, 
Ducange, and Voa Hammer. But no vestiges remain, 
save of the first, some remnants (^ which may be traced 
itear the spot above indicated ; and of the last, which 
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msy be reached by ascending the ruins, and traTening 
B miserable apartment occupied by poor Hebrews. 

The baths of ancient Byzantium and Constantinople, 
some destroyed by 6re or earthquakes, otliers ruined by 
the crusaders, uid the remainder by Osmanlis, were 
distin^ished for their external splendour as well as for 
their inward luxury. But modem hammams have no 
outward ornament, and with few exceptions can only 
be discovered by large curtained or painted doors, or 
by red-tiled domes, studded with glass lenses and tin 
tubes. The only approach to external embellishment is 
a portico, generally of wood, iantastically painted in 
yellow and red arabesques, and a tablet over the door, 
bearing the name of the founder, with the additioD of 
Bocoe one of the usual invocations to the Almighty. 
Now and then a moral sentence is inscribed. One of 
the most apposite of these is placed over the entrance to 
Valida Hammard, built by the celebrated Noor Banou 
(lady of light), first kadinn to Selim II., and mother of 
Murad III. It runs thus: — " When thou art unclean, 
purify thyself." 

The baths of Fera and Galata are inferior in every 
requisite to those within the city. The most celebrated 
and fashionable of the latter are, 

1. Tchukur (sunken), erected by Mohammed II. 
upon the ruins of the Arcadian cisterns. The word 
tchukur means, strictly, an excavation, of which there 
were several in Christian Constantinople serving as 
reservoirs. The largest of these is the tchukur bostan 
(suoken garden), tbe ancient Cistema Petri, contiguous 
to the southern side of the Selimya mosque, upon the 
summit of the fifth hill. 

2. Valida Hammam above mentioned. This bath, 
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much frequented by the middling classes, is nearly 
opposite to "the Burned Column.** 

3. Tchinelly (porcelain), one of the most spacious and 
respectable in the city, has been recently rebuilt by the 
Vakoof of Sultan Mohammed's mosque, to which the 
ground belongs. It derived its name from the internal 
walla being lined with porcelain squares. It is the 
special resort of ladies after their confinement, and thus 
brings in a rich harvest to the female attendants. 

4. Djigal Oglou, or, as it is generally called, Yeny 
Hammam, north of St. Sofia. 

5. Gedik (the select) Pasha. 

6. Djerrah Fasha, near the mosque founded by that 
personage in Avret Bszary, 

7. Cazi Asker (the judges), the resort of Oolana, 
and founded by one of that body in the reign of 
Ibrahim. 

The baths called Mahmoud Fasha, in the quarter of 
that name, near the eastern entrance to the bazars, and 
Tahtycala, near the Egyptian market, are among the 
largest ; but they are not in repute with the higher 
classes, being frequented by porters, l>oatmen, rayas of 
inferior degree, and by Fersians, who carry the stain of 
heterodoxy on their persons. The baths of Aya Soda, 
contiguous to the southern court of that mosque, and 
Khasseky, in Avret Bazary quarter, are also among the 
most spacious establishments. But they are far from 
being held in odour of sanctity, being the principal resorts 
of ladies whose merit does not precisely consist in con- 
cealing their faces from the impure gaze of the other 



' It IE not unworthy of lemailc, that Hohammed, who fDllawed 
Hebtev pMCtices in tOMoaj pointt, ehonld hftTe adopted, u a fype id 
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' A liatb, rivalling in size and formerly in fashion the 
most select within the city, is dtuated at Scutari. It ig 
called Valida Hamtnam, hdving been erected by Rabia 
GulnuHh, mother of Sultana Mustafa II. and Ahmet III, 
But this establishment is now regarded as more objec-> 
tioDable than either of the two last mentioned, from 
similar or more a^ravated causes; bang almost ex- 
clusively frequented by women such as she who saved 
herself and kindred by having harboured the spies sent 
from Shittim, when Joshua destroyed all other living 
things in Jericho. 

To continue the nomenclature of these establishments 
would be wearisome. We will conclude the subject, 
therefore, with an explanatory ground-plan of one of 
the large double baths*, all of which are constructed 
upon the same principle, though perhaps differing in 
size. 

Let us now shape our course northward, beneath the 
walls of the ancient citadel of the Crusaders, and thence, 
passing the light and graceful mosque called Zerek (the 
lively], let us follow the long street principally occupied 
by corn-mills and corn-chandlers, to the new steam 
flour-millf. Having reached the latter, a few paces 
more will bring usto Oon Kapan Kapoossy (Meal Maga- 
zine gate], one of the most crowded parts of the city, 



modesty, that which Uie holy Scriptaree more than once designate as 
the Hymbol of impurity. Witness Oenesia xxxviiL, where, in apeoking 
of Tamar, it iasaid, "And when Judab hbw her, he thought her to bo 
■m haflot, beoftnse she bad covered her foce." 

' See end of chapter. 

i- The Bteam mill recently sold by Ualil Fuiha to the GoTermnent m 
now let (o an Armenian company foe sixty-two thooeand piastres 
monthly, thus yielding an annual rent of mote than 70001. 
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■nd th« great thoroughfare conducting from the bridge 
to all parts within or beyond the walls. 

The gates of Constantinople being among its most re- 
markaUe features, they merit enumeration. This shall 
be done in the order in. which they are met with, nip- 
poung the stranger to commence the cirde, first of 
Seraglio, and then of city, from the harbour entrance 
and thence by his right southward. 

Gates of Seraglio in 1843. 

1. Topkapoo, cannon gate, at Seraglio Fmnt; bo called 
originally from a battery erected at this part. At pre- 
sent, a few field pieces are kept under the contiguous 
guard-house, for the purpose of saluting upon festivals. 
The battery at Tophana is appointed to Kilute forngn 
flags. 

2. Odoon*, BO termed from its being the gate through 
which all the contiguous store of fuel was carried into 
the palace. It was through this gate, now never opened, 
that bodies executed in the Seraglio were taken forth 
and cast into the sea. 

3. Yally kioshk, from the ndghbouring "bank-sSde" 
pavilion. 

4. Demir (iron), a common name given to gates, or 
natural barrierB and passages, of which many instances 
occur. Witness those where the French troops dis- 
tinguished themsdves in Algeria, the rapids below Or- 
sora, and those mentioned by the lamented Bunies in 
bis work on Afghanistan. 

5. Suleiman, constructed by the great Suleiman. 

■ The wtffd k*pM> (gate) most be nnderetood •> added to tlL 
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6. Saook tchesma (cool spring), from the freahoeBs of 
the ndghbouring fountain, nearly opponte to " the 
Porte," 

7. Bab-y-Homayoom (imperial), the graod eotrance 
to the three courts of the upper Seraglio. 

8. Abhor (stable), leading into the imperial mews. 

9> Khastelar (hospital), ccntiguous to the old infirmary 
of the Bostanjees and Solaks, and now one o£ the im- 
perial guard hospitals. 

Two OT three small posterns are juerced in the sea 
wall, near the garden of the lower Seraglio, for the con- 
venience of throwing ruhbiUi into the sea. 

Gates of the City: Golden Horn Side. 

1. Baghtahy (garden), contiguous to the landing-place 
of that name; the great thoroughfare fur all persons 
crossing the harbour in boats and going to the Porte. 

2. Valida, from the mosque of that name. This is 
rather a postern than a regular gate. 

3. Balyk bazary (fish market). 

4. Sindan (priaoo), from the contiguous place of io- 
carceration now devoted to other purposes. 

6. Odoon kapan, from the adjacent timber yards. 
6. Ooon kapan (meal magazine). 
7- Dschub-Ali, erected by a wealthy glaeier named 
AH. 

8. Ayasma (holy fountain), from the ctmtiguous foun- 
tain, venerated by the Greeks before the conquest, and 
still in odour of sanctity. 

9. Yeny (new). 

10. Fetry (Peter''8), formerly dedicated to St. Peter. 

11. Fenar (light-house), from the light-house, no 
longer existing, whence the whde Fanar took its name. 

V 2 
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13, Balat (palace), conducting to the ancient Blachem 
palace and its vicinity, now principally inhabited bjr 
Jews— a filthy and most squalid quarter. 

13. Aeev&a (the palace), or, as it is corruptly called, 
Hai'van (beast) Serai*. 

Gates on Land Side. 

1. Bgri (crooked or oblique), from its being con- 
structed in an angle of the wall. 

2. Edreny (Adrianople), opening upon the big road 
to that city. 

3. Top {cannon), from a battery formerly established 
here, and also from its having been battered at the con- 
qu^t. Here it was that the last Constantine fell, as be- 
came a warrior, upon the breach. 

4. Mevlany Yeay, from its contiguity to the con- 
vent of the Mevlany dervishes in the adjacent cemetery. 
Sometimes it is also called yeny (new), from its being 

* Von Hammer, following the vulgar pronnncU^on, hae adopted the 
latter dedgnatioti, in oontradistinction to the more accniate d'OhssoD, who 
writes it coTTedlyaeevAa, TtiisPerBaanwoTdme(jiHpalace,>ndwugiTea 
to it from its vidaitj' to the ancient Blachem, of which immenee building 
nothing reuuuna bnt some few iotemsl walls and the holy fountain, 
mncb frequented as a healing place bj the Greeks, whose priests derire 
emolument froib distributing water to the devout. All well-edneated 
Tnriu call this gfite aeevftn, and not haivan. The superfluous word 
serai has been added by a reduplication, common in Turkey, where 
■Arabic or Petwan words are emploj-ed — as, for instance, Bab>y-Homayooni 
kapoowiy, the Arab and Turkish words bah and kapoo, meaning the bbqib 
thing (gate). Von Hammer says that the gate was termed huvan, be- 
cause the old entrance at Uiis point was called rov aivr^uiv, from its con- 
tignity to the amphitheatre for wild Iteasta ; but the Turks admit ndther 
his pronunciation nor derivation, however ^wcions; and therefore iiuiit 
upon aeevin. Thia gale ought not to be included in those of die dtj 
walls; as, although it conducts troax the Fanar to Eyonb, it does ik4 
e within the city. 
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rebuilt b; Saltan Achmet frcHU the remaioK of the old 
Grecian gate, over which, according to Gyllius, was 
placed the following jnscription, quoted by Von Ham- 
mer: — 

" Theodoaii jiuni, geniiiM see hwdm peneto, 
CoDSluitiiinr oraiu luce mceiiu fLtina locavit] , 

Tun cito, tun aUbilem, PoUm vix conderet ftrcen." 

- 5. Silivri, leading to the town of that name. 

6. Yedy Kooly (Seven Towers), contiguous to the 
north-west angle of that celebrated prieon. 
Seaside from Seven Towers. 

1. Narly (pomegranate), from a market for this fruit 
being held there. 

2. Psamatia (sand*). 

3. Daoud Pasha, from the celebrated David Pasha, 
who has given his name to the adjoining quarter and 
handsome mosque. 

4. Yeny (new), from its having been constructed since 
the conquest. 

5. Koom (sand), 

6. Tchatladdy (the brokenf). 

7- Akhor (stable), being contiguous to the outer walls 
of the imperial mews. 

Thus it will be seen, firstly, that the Seraglio is pro- 
vided with nine gates, the last seven of which can be 
entered by horses and vehicles, whilst the first two com- 
municate exclusively with the sea. Of these two, Top 

* Tlili Otedt word, with man]' otben, is reiuned. 

■f Von Hanmier trtuulatM this wont " tlMghtetem," from it« vicinity 
to the tUnglilM^nwi; but this, acoording to tho opinion of learned 
Tnika, ii a broed inteipreUtioD or enott m tcbatlimak, whence tchat* 
laddy, ia a neuter verb, meaning to crack or bnnt of itself. They there- 
fore afflnn tlut the gate wai named ftom ita aplitting ot cmcking of 
itaelf immtdiatel; after ita ei 
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Kapoo is r c s cCT eJ Cor the Sultvi ind fak immediate at- 
tendaoU. 

Secondly, the dty valla are perforated by twenty-nx 
gates, thirteen of which face the Goldea Horn, six give 
access to the baae <^ the triangle f<nincd by the city 
walls on the land nde, and the remaining seven front the 
Sea of Marmora, between the southern extremity of the 
Seraglio and the Seven Towers. But of all these thirty- 
five gates tfaae b not c»e, excepting that at Seraglio 
Point and that called Bab-y^Homayoom, which po^ 
aesses the alightest ^proach to architectural regularity 
or even common ornament. They are for the moat part 
in a half-ruined state, the masonry crumbling, and the 
woodwork worm-eaten and decayed. 




1. Hen's eutnneA 

S. HMunumJee'ilod^ 

4. I^TMafbi^). 
«,«,•,•. SetUar (^ktfonu). 

5. Skooklook (cool chunbei]. 
% e. Water cloMtih 

7. Semmta' room. 

8, 8. SidjkklikOi<>tM(nii). 



9. Gnebektatiij (tbampwung 

Iff. Hahret (prirate looam). 

11, KodaMjlB (open tatfi). 

12, KfauDM (lowToir). 

13, la. Eewlkhuu (stoTBa). 

14, U. Opening for faemtiiig stores. 

15, Women*! entrance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THBGOLDEN HORN AND HARBOUR; PORTEESj STONE- 
CUTTERS; FUNERAL CEREMONIES, MAUSOLEUMS, 
CEMETERIES, AND TOMBS; CONCLUDING REMARKS 
ON THE TURKISH CHARACTER. 

Until the year 1838, the only mode of communica- 
tion between the two shores of the Golden Horn waa 
hy means of ferry-boats and kayika. At length. Sultan 
Mahmoud II. determined to construct a bridge, and 
with him to resolve was to accompUah. Orders to thi* 
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effect were, therefore, issued to the Grand Admiral, 
within whose jurisdiction the Golden Hora is placed. 

The plan finally adopted was suggested by a Greek 
named Georgia master mast-maker in the dock-yard, 
and was executed by his department. It conusts of 
several secUons of strong rafts, closely connected at the 
extremities*. Each secUon comprises four tiers of 
timber, upon the uppermost of which rest the road- 
way, platform, and balustrade. In commemoration of 
its utUity, this bridge, as shown by the inscription over 
the contiguous gate of Azab, was called Noossretya (a 
benefaction). 

The following profile represents a section of the 
bridge as seen on either side. 



It will be observed that the lowest tier (No. 1] con- 
sists of solid timbers, placed at right angles with the 
current, and forming a compact stage. Upon this 
stage a series of strong square beams (No. 2) are fixed 
transversely, at regular intervals of forty inches. These 
form bases for corresponding wooden arches, three feet 
high (No. 3). Upon their crowns rest the joists that 
support the roadway platform (No. 5). Massive balus- 

* BUuqui (Vo)F>g« en Bulguie), often inexftot in regard to detuls, 
ea.ya that this bridge is buitt on piles. The depth of watei irould b« 
qnite sufficient to tender such a By Btem impcacticabte. He speaks of 
Itie great arches being tnoTeable ; this is an error. 
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trades five feet high are affixed to the aides. Each 
section is moored taught to anchors, two upon each 
face. But, aa there is do tide and the set of the atream 
does not exceed two miles per hour, there ia little strain, 
BO double friction. 

The extremities of the roadway heing upon a level 
frith and made fast to the shore, the raft cannot rise or 
fall considerably with increase or diminution of water. 
But derangement &om flushes, produced by inlmid 
floods or prevalent southerly gales, is obviated hy the 
arches (No, 3), through which, in case of accident, the 
waters can flow without obstruction. Inland floods, 
frequent in autumn and winter, produce little visible 
effect on the harbour; but, when violent southerly 
winds prevail, they act upon the current passing from 
the Black Sea into the Propontis, and not only cause an 
inversion of these currents, but produce a rise of waters 
within the Golden Horn. In some cases the shores on 
both sides of the harbour are inundated, though raised 
nearly three feet above the ordinary level*. 

In order to facihtate free intercourse of small craft, 
two passages are left open, each distant three hundred 
feet from the respective 'shores,' and having a water-way 
eighty feet wide. That on the Qalata side is reserved 
for boats entering the inner harbour, that upon the ci^ 
side for those passing outwards. These passages are 
surmounted hy semicircular arches, which, though 
difficult of ascent and descent for wheeled vehicles^ 
break the long horizontal line, and give lightness to the 

. * The wttera of the hmibonr ue peeulUti; &vauiable for breeding 
muicles. InDumerable moaaeB adhere to the lower range of timbcts of 
the bridgC] and are fished once a mouth, when in aeason. They pro- 
duce a lent of five thouBoad piutiet to the bridgemaBter. 
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genenl appeftrance. In order to enable vessda of the 
Ingest clau to pass to and fro, the Houthem central 
sectioo ia so coastmcted aa to form a awing-biidge. 
By meana of maauve iron hinges, affixed to one angle, 
it can be drawn back and replace in a few minutes. 
The depth of the channel at this part ia upwards of 
twelve &thom and the average eighL Tlie extreme 
length of the planked paaaage ia about one thousand 
five hundred, and the exact breadth of carriage-way 
thirty feeL 

In bad weather, when the Pera streets and c(Hitiguou& 
cemeteries are knee-deep in mud, this lengthy bridge 
forms a valuaUe substitute. Here a tolerably dry walk, 
fresh air, and animated prospect may be enjoyed until 
Bon-se^ after wbidi the bridge and all city gates are 
closed, save during Ramazan, when they are left opea 
■11 night, that the iaithful may visit the moeques and 
t3teir friends at all hours. 

The interest nf the spectacle is heightened by the 
shoals of porpoises that roll and revel amid the number- 
less kayiks, and by the multitude of gulls that scarcely 
trouble themselves to avoid the plashing oars. These 
birds receive uninterrupted protection ; for even as dogs 
are purifiers of streets, so are gulls ckaneers of the 
waters. Nothing escapes their quick eye and unerring 
beak. Thus the harbour is in a great measure cleared 
of impurities, which, in spite of the stream, would 
otherwise accumulate. Gulls and cormorants, of which 
latter many take refuge in the Golden Horn during 
winter, are not the only birds that enjoy unmolested 
freedom. The landing-place on the eastern part of the 
bridge, near Con Kapou Gate, is appointed for unload- 
ing corn-boats. Here flocks of pigeons and ring-doves 
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perch upon nusts, oars, and decks, or fearlessly help 
themaelvea from the rich cargoes. The com-dealen 
have the reputatioa of griping avarice, but none grudge 
these birds their daily food. 

The open spaces at the extremities of the bridge are 
onbellished by small mosques. That upon the Stambol 
ndc derives its name irom the adjacent meal magazines j 
diat upon the G^alata shore is called Azab, having been 
erected for the Azab (light troops), whose bairadu 
were immediately opposite. The Sultan has an apart- 
ment at this mosqucj where he sometimes seats binuelf 
t£ker nudnlay prayer on Fridays, to enjoy the busy 
scene beneath and the surrounding prospect. The 
passage of the bridge is &ee. Such ought to be the 
ease with similar constructions in all capitals, and such 
indeed they are except in London and Prague; in 
which latter city nobles are exempt, and poor men alone 
pay toll— 4 monstrous inversion*. 

The direct road from the luidge to the point whence 
ve started in our first chapter would be through Azab 
Kapoosay, and thence through a second gate into 
Kutchuk Mezarlik (small cemetery), hut one or two 
interesting trades remain to be mentioned. We will, 
therefore, plunge into the long and narrow street that con- 
nects the southern end of the bridge with the fish market. 
Bdbre entering this street, which may be termed the 
Wapi»ng of Constantinople, we will pause to describe 
the hamals (porters), as some of the finest of these 
stalwart and laborious men are stationed at the com 
magazine stairs. 



* Tbii ituaoalj will diwppcttr itheu ths nev 
Peith, is opened. 
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Upward of eight thousand Bve huDdred hamals are 
registered in tbe books of the two hamal bash^, one of 
whom has his office at the custom-house, and tbe other 
at the ikhtiaab konak (chief police office) at Oalata. 
Two-thirds are Armenians from the province of Van 
and neighbouring districts; the remainder are Moslems 
horn the pasbaliks of Trebizonde, Aidin, and the 
Taurus districts. They supply the place of wheeled 
vehicles, and are indispensable in a city where tbe pro- 
gress or passage of carts would be impracticable*. 

Both Moslem and Armenian porters consider the 
profeseioQ as an heirloom, and generally rear up' tbdr 
sons to the same occupation, much in the manner that 
the Bosphorus Greeks monopolize the craft of water- 
men. The whole body is registered, in squads, having 
their appointed staUons under a vekil (deputy). The 
whole are divided into two classes. The one called 
yook hamal, work singly and carry loads upon their 
backs, with the aid of a thick leather pad (arkaluk), 
fastened by straps crossing tbe shoulders. This pad 
hangs low down, and its projection forms a rest for 
the load. When in motion, the body is bent nearly 
horizontal, and thus the weight rests principally upon 
the loins. A stout man will in this manner cany from 
six to eight cwt. 

The second class, called suruk,work in gangs of two, 
four, six, or eight. Each couple b provided with a 
pliant ashen pole (suruk) about twelve feet long, the 
ends of which rest upon the left shoulders. The load is 
suspended to the centre of the pole, when two men are 



* Bortea uid sstea only are Dsed for earrjing Smher, floor, buililitig 
materialB, and rubbUh. 
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required ; but vhen six or eight unite, it is first made 
fast to three pieces of wood exactly imitating the bars 
used for leaders in coaches. The load ia slung by cords 
to the longest or centre bar, and each end of the smaller 
bars is affixed to a. different pole. The bearers advance 
vith a quick short step, four abreast, but somewhat 
obliquely. Each rests the right hand on the shoulder 
of him at his aide. By this simple contrivance, and by 
keeping exact time and pace, eight of these sinewy men 
carry nearly a ton weight up the steepest and most 
tortuous alleys. 

. The number of porters at each station is determined 
by the vekil, who regulates the employ of bands to the 
demand, so that all may gain a Mr liveUhood. No hamal 
can ply at any station without the asseat of this vekd. 
The usual fare is one piastre and a half each trip, for 
yook hamals. Suruk are paid in the same proportion^ 
but are generally hired by the month by merchants and 
eonsigneeB. Divisions of men, working at each station, 
generally lodge together in the outskirts of the city and 
suburbs, and pay a fixed sum monthly to their vekil, 
who provides food and lodging. An equal portion of 
their earnings is thrown into a common purse and ^ven 
to their chief, who, after deducting government tax and 
expenses for meals and lodging, divides the remainder 
fairly among them. Average earnings amount to 
eight piastres per day and expenses to four. Thus, at 
the end of ten or twelve years, the greater part retire to 
their native places with a considerable sum, part of 
which they previously convert into merchandize. 

The internal regidations and by-laws of the corpo- 
ration are severe. All intractions are punished by fine 
or ejection from the company ; but their honesty and 
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peaceable conduct are as proverbial u that atrength. 
They are intnuted hj merchania with valuaUe paroda 
or bags 0^ cdn, and breachea <£ &itlL are unhnawn. 
The most athletio are those who onahip and transport 
OS-hides, filled with Mol^viao and Wallachian tallow. 
Powerful as they may be, tlwy seem to stagger under 
thcload. Their bud shouts of "Soooll aaoolt" (bare 
a care) and their heavy breathing show thdr desire 
■ot to be impeded in their coarse, leat the dead weight 
ahoold be inaeaaed by diminished impetus. 

After passing Oon Kapou and the com-bcton^ 
sheds, rows of shops tenanted by commo* shoemakera, 
working braziers, grocers, and cooks, meet the eye, 
deafen the ear^and assail the nose. Tben comes Odocnt 
Ki^wn (wood store), where the whtde aiqjply of timber 
fbr builders, carpenters, and boatmen is piled. The 
Boerchanta are ffiuluaively Armenians, who cany on a 
flottriahing trade, for whic^ they are mainly indebted 
to the constant recurrence of fires, and to the obstinacy 
with wbich both government and peqile resist the 
adoption of masonry for building*. 

"nw parallel streets widdn the walls, entered at tiiia 

' An ezeepUoD, remftd:Bble for ita extent, twa been (eoentl; dimU. 
Tbe Sublime Forte (B>Ii-;-Ali), coiifuined hj fire in 183fl, hu been 
Koaiiitnieted in masmrj, under the goveimnent srchheet, a Oreek, 
named H>dji NidwUk But tliia mnoralion wcnld not, moot piobaUjr, 
luve been permitted, hid not Riza, Htlil, and other inflneatial Faahaa, 
possesaed ahans in the great brick works establiahed at Baynkderf. 
The new boildinga oextapy a £ra>itag« of aome three hmidied and fiftf 
jttia, and flnm a cooapienon* object from tbe oppoaita dioie and Bo>- 
phonu. Bnt they have neither height, beantjr of deaign, nor archi- 
tectural merit ; and the whole is reodetcd insignificant by a multitude 
of Bnall windows, and bjr the rapid jrellow colour with vliich the wallt 
are bedaubed. The " anblimity " of the Vizii'a rank uid official resi- 
dence, thua finds no correspondiiig ejoibol in outward aplendonr. 
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Bpot tfarongli OdoOD Kspooeay, are occupied by dlveni 
kboiious tndca, such aa bnuiera, lockamiths, tinmen, 
joinen, ind carpenters. The arttcles piroduced by 
them having been described dsewher^ ve will con- 
tinue our progreas outside the walls, through the un^ 
MTonry mariiet of dealeia in garlic, onions, ef^s, 
and jeilced Wallachian beef; leaving cm the left hand 
Touz (sab), Kapan, and Yemish Bazar (dried &uib« 
market). The latter busy and lucra^e trade is ex- 
clusively in the hands of Moslems, fw the most part 
Emirs. Their shops are stored with dates, almonds, 
fiigs, chestnuts, pistanoo nuts, currants, walnuts, pom^ 
granates, filberts, tkd*. Of the latter, there is an imr 
mense consumption, espedally when roasted or parched 
(fondouk ksb^>. 

Another dainty sold in the dried finit-market tb- 
tracts the notice of strangers. It consists of rolls o£ 
thin calico or muslin, smeared with ^iricot pulp. 
These are imported from Damascus in large quantitiea. 
Strips, cut off and diluted in water, form a refieshing 
and sweet syrup. 

AAer traversing & long covered bazar, tenanted by 
slopsellere and ready-made clotbeamcn, we come to 
Sindan Kapoos^, and the neatly-arranged shops of the 
waz-chandlera. Further cm is the street occupied by 
stonemasons (tashler). 

Architectural ornaments, in stone or marble, being 
cranparatively unknown, and the making of sculptured 
images being forbidden 1^ the Moslem code, as it is 1^ 
the Jewish conmiandments, the sculptor's labour is 

* The ripe fruit-anuket is Goatigiiaiiek KtseelsbnMfoc themiid^ 
petn of A^om imported in bosce. 
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limited to the production of havooz (marble baslna)} 
fiska^a (fountains), and the small semicirculBr basins 
tod other conveniences always found in edeb khana*. 

But tbe principal occupation of the trade ia the pre- 
paraUon of mezarlyk tasby (tombstones), for which 
there is univcrBal demand. Let a man's station be what 
it may, his kindred would hold themselves diBhonoured> 
were they not to call attention to his last resting-place, 
by erecting a head and foot-stone, recording bis name, 
ataUon, date of death, and beseeching a prayer for bis 
Boulf- The only exceptions are poor soldiers and 
sailors, torn from their distant homes and families. 
They die no one knows when or where, and are hurried 
to their graves unbonoured and forgotten. 

All stonemasons' sheds in the city and public bury- 
ing-grounds are stored with a variety of common 
tombatonea ready for all ages. More finished monu- 
ments are made only to order. They also have their 
books of epitt^bs for those improvided with elegiac 
tributes. But before speaking of epitaphs, tombstones, 
and cemeteries, we will describe the mode of interment, 
as practised at Constantinople, where iuneral rites differ 
in many points from the written code. 

When indications of approaching dissolution are ob- 
served, the persons present begin repeating the thirty- 

■ When Halil Pactu wm appcunlod Oimnd Admiral, in 1843, be 
ordered the poitiooea of the Adminlty to be adomed on one «de 
irith muU gilded lion^ and on the other with eegle^ placed on low 
wooden eohmms. This gave gte«t offence, and «a« mneh lidiouled by 
the boatmen. One of the latter, on being asked what those things 
were intsoded te represent, replied, " God knows I We lire in a new 
W01I4 The beasts are kiapeka (dogs), and the thing* with wings, Icara 
daii* gntoh (black bm birds) sent by the Uoaeovitea." 

+ The deneased'a age is not inserted. 
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nxth chapter of the Koonn, fakmg care to finish with 
"the profession <^ faith," which, according to the 
Prophet's words, suffice to insure admission into 
Paradise. Whilst this is passing, one of the family 
perfumes the chamber with aromatic substances, a 
ceremony never omitted for the poorest person. When 
life has departed, the next of kin dose the eyes, atretch 
the limbs, place the bands by the sides, and bind a 
strip of linen round the forehead and chin. The 
body is then removed to another couch, called rakhst 
yataghy (resting-bed), and stripped of all raiment, 
excepting a sLttil bezy (waist-cloth) thrown across the 
loins. 

In the mean time, notice of the event, with the 
names of the defunct, his mother, and next heir, is sent 
to the im&m of the quarter, who acts as moukhtar 
(deputy mayor) ; he inscribes the particulars upon a slip 
of paper, and sends it to the chief police office, where 
registers are, or ought to be, kept, in which deaths, 
but not births, are inserted. This done, the imim 
summons the muezinn (caller to prayers), who may be 
likened to our clerk, and the latter sends for the bekjee 
(watchman), who is the parish beadle. All three then 
repair to the abode of the deceased, in order to perform 
the indispensable duty of washing the corpse, if it be 
of the male sex. But, if it be that of a female, the 
operation is entrusted to women appointed by the 
im&m, as no male may touch or look upon a female 
after death. 

To enable persons officiating to wash the body con- 
veniently, it is Med from the rakhat yataghy, and 
generally carried down to the ground-floor vestibule, 
where it is sti-etched upon a low table (tenessheer), which 
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is Iwougbt firom the mosque, together with a ctf^>ar 
kettle for winning the requisite water. The latter, 
clean and tepid, with white so^i, is univenally cm- 
pk^ed for these purifications. The ablutions c(wi- 
mence with the light and then the left side, titea the 
lower extremitiei, and lastly, the upper; after wtuch 
the whole body is carefidly dried. The im&m next 
takes powdered camphw (kiafbory), and rubs the eight 
parts that come most in contact with the earth during 
prayer, namely, the knees, hands, fi»t, itose, and fore- 
head. 

The last garments sre now brought in, and the body 
is enveloped in them. These generally consist of a 
shirt reofdiing to the knees, a cloth to cover the head 
and chest, and a winding-sheet without seam (keien) 
long enough to tie in a knot at the extremities. It is 
lawAil to clip nails, shave heads, and trim beards of 
men after death, in imitatioa of All, who cut off the 
Prophet's beard, and handed it down to posteri^ as a 
jHmoua relic*; but it is expressly forbidden to cut 
women's hair; this mjist be dirided into two equal 
parts, and spread over the shoulders and chest, under 
the ears. 

These duties being ra[ad)y cc«npleted, the ctnpse is 
removed to die resting-bed up stairs, witii the ri^t 
side tQwards Mecca. After this, the bier (taboot) is 
brou^t in and fumigated, and ere many minutes the 
body is depouted inside. These iMers, as regards the 
poor and some devout persons, are kept at mosques for 
general use; that is, they merely serve to convey the 
body from the death-bed to the place of interment, 

* See ToL L, piga 20S. 
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which c^wnoDy always takes place before moset on 
the day of demise, or, when that is impracticaUe, at 
RU eoriy hour on the following day. Frequent casea of 
premature burial must tbna occur. Indeed^ an instance 
is recorded in the person of Osmati III., who, according 
to popular beh^ fell into a trance, from which he waa 
aroused when placed in the grave. But his successor, 
Mustaia III., having already been {KDclaimed, the 
Orand Vizir, Daoud Pasha, a creature of Muata&'s, 
gave inetant orders for filling up the grave. 

Biers made ezpressly for wealthy peisons serve aa 
coffins. They are of common deal, ba^y put together, 
with an angular top, and without internal or external 
canatQenL Four abort polcB, fixed to the Bide by 
screws, s^ve as handles for the bearers, and, when placed 
in the earth, turn lengthwise underneath. Devout 
persons frequently order six or more co£Bns, and deposit 
them at mosques, where they are given in charity and 
successively retraced. 

The body having been deposited in the bier, the 
imim, or nearest male relative, recites the praywa 
qopointed for the dead. The last of these merits tnuta- 
latioQ. It runs thus: — 

"O Almighty Lord, vouchsafe thy mercy to the 
quick and to the dead — to those present, to those 
absent, and to all penons of both sexes. O my God! 
cause those to live in Islam to whom thou mayest grant 
life, and let those depart in the true faith to whom thou 
awardest death. Let this our deceased brother be 
Ueesed with the grace of thy holy tranquillity and 
repose, and sanctified with the grace of thy divine 
excellence and goodness. O Almighty Lord! augment 
faia merits, if he be among the good, and pardon his 
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oSences if he be of those who have gone asbeaj. Grant 
him peace^ salvation, access, and repose near th^ eternal 
throne. Rescue him from the pangs of never-dying 
Siif and admit him to the company of the blessed. O 
my Ood! convert his tomb into a bed of enjoyment 
equal to that of Paradise, and not into a pit of anguiah, 
such as is endured in hell ! Be merciful unto him, O 
most merciful of all merciful beings !" 

These sorrowful ceremonies are not performed with- 
out loud demonstrations of grief on the part of the 
females of the family. In most cases,- hired weepers 
join their lamentations to those of relatives and 
friends. But they are not permitted to follow the 
corpse to the grave, or to pass the harem threshold. 
Indeed, when once a person is dead, the wife ought not 
to look at the features, which are considered harem 
^forbidden). 

The wailings of Turkish women on these occasions 
are heart-rending, but, loud as they may be, they can-> 
not be compared to the piercing screams and impassioned 
exclamations of the Bosphoms Greeks, when death 
robs them of relatdves. Their hysteric and often 
mechanical yells are of the most frantic nature. The 
moment hfe departs, they and their female neighbours 
fill the death chamber. There they &U upon their 
knees l^ the bed-side, and whilst some rend their 
clothes and beat their bosoms, others cast loose their 
long tresses, and with convulsive sobs implore the 
deceased to arise. 

A punful scene of this kind took place most un- 
expectedly, in my presence, at the residence of the 
Belgic Envoy at Buyukdery. On returning from walk- 
ing through the Yalley of Roees, it was proposed that 
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dinner should be served somewhat earlier than usuaL 
An Armenian servant was, therefore, directed to give 
the neceasaiy orders. Presently, however, he re- 
appeared, and, with consternation imprinted on his face, 
exclaimed, "Tour Excellency cannot be served sooner !** 
"Why not?" asked Mr. de Behr. "Because," rejoined 
the other, "because poor Stefanal^ is dead." 

In fact, upon hurrying down stairs, we found the 
unfortimate young man stretched lifeless in his chamben 
Apoplexy, or the bursting of some inward vessel, had 
hurried him thus suddenly &om the world. i 

No sooner was this visitation made known to the 
vicinity, than the female relatives of the deceased, with 
a host of women, rushed into the house and commenced 
the death-wail, kept up with frantic enei^ and few 
intermisfiioQB until the following day, when the body 
was consigned to the neighbouring grave-yard. During 
the brief intervals of these piercing outcries,, the 
sisters addressed the lifeless corpse with the most 
endearing expressions, such as, "O my brother— O 
brother of my soul! Why did you go? What ails 
you? Why did you leave ua? We love you tenderly! 
Look up, brother of my heart! See, I am Mariunlm, 
your most beloved sister. There is Katinka, the aunt 
that nursed you. O do not laugh at usl Do not trifle 
with our anguish! O my soul! Would you kill us 
with grief? Open your eyes, Stefanaky — my lamb! 
Look upon Elinke, yoiir cousin, your betrothed! See! 
see! she iaints, she dies! But, O holy PanayaJ 
What avails her love? He is gone — gone for ever!" 

To return to our subject. The preparatory prayers 
being terminated, the im£m steps forward and asks the 
bystanders whether the defunct was a good Musselmaoj 
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wtothy of orthodox burial*. This question being 
BBtisfiictorUy answered, the nearest relatives lift up the 
Uer, and carry it a few paces, when they are Teliered 
in succcaaion b; others, who transport the body head 
foremost to the place of interment, without going into 
a mosque, in conformity with the words of Mohammed, 
who said, "Mosques are for the hving and not for the 
dead,** and again, "prayers offered up ova the dead, in 
mosques, will be of no avail." This was wisely 
ordained, in order to avert the prejudical consequences 
of interring bodies within the sacred edifices. 

The hnrried and unceremonions manner with which 
COTpses are carried to cemeteries forms a remariciible 
contrast to the gravity and measured deportment of 
Osmanlis on all other occasions. But here again 
Moslem lawgivers hold it prudent to enforce this regu- 
ktioq, as a further precaution against contagious mala- 
dies. This, however, is not the motive assigned by the 
Prophet, who settles the question in the following off- 
hand manner. "If the deceased,^* said he, "be of the 
dect, it is meet to convey him vrith speed to the goal. 
If he be of those accursed, it ia equally meritorious to 
get rid of him with expedition." 

The presence of women, loud weeping, singing, 
lights, incense, and external signs of mourning are 
forbidden unless it be for Sultans. Then the imperial 
muezinn precede the body chanting hymns in a low 
Ttttce, and cassolets filled with bundng aloes-wood are 
carried in fiwnt. It is conwdered meritorious for ail 

■ Shoolcl no one teply Mffinutively, the imim u entitled lo rdiue hii 
mifiittty, and the police must bnc; the body without ceremoaj, aa we 
Inu}' tfahdt u, or M CkthdicB often iotctthoM who hare died vitiiont 
nodving tiie kit HCMmesti. 
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persoDB to aid ia csirying biers a few paces. The 
Prophet sanctified this practice bj aayiog, "He that 
aids in canyiag a corpse forty paces towards the grave 
therein e:q>iate8 a mortal sin." But, general^ speaking, 
this duty is limited to iriends and persons of the same 
cloBB as the deceased. 

Bier-heads of men are always distinguished by fez or 
turbans, and the angular lids of both sexes are covered 
with shawls or handkerchieft, in lieu of palls. If ttie 
body be conveyed in the common bier, it is taken out, 
on reaching the grave (mezar), and sometimes placed in 
s atrip of matting; but more frequently males are 
merely buried in their winding sheets, and with the 
face uncovered. If the bier be made erpnaeij, it 
serves as a coffin; but the lid ia pushed back so as not 
to conceal the features. Women, unless of the poorest 
class, are buried in coffins with the face covered. In 
an cases, the corpse is deposited in the grave the 
moment it arrives, and with the right aide turned 
towards Mecca. The mesaijee (grave diggers) then 
place several short planks diagonally over the body, the 
upper end resting against the grave side, so as to keep 
the earth &om falling upon the body*. 

This done, the chief mourner casts a handful of 
mould into the jnt, and the earth is rapidly thrown in, 
and saturated with water, to give consistency. When 
this operation is finished, the assistants seat themselves, 
and the imkm repeats the short funeral prayer called 
telkinn, having first bent over the grave, and thrice 
called aloud the name of the deceased and that of his 



* Aimeniaiu ud OreekB ue buried irithoat coffins, closelj sewed np 
n their wiading-BbeetB. 
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mother. When the mother^! name is not known, that 
of the Virgin Mary is substituted for men, aod that of 
Eve for women, thna: "Oh Hassan, son of Mary," or 
"Ob Sahha, daughter of Eve." When the first prayer 
is ended* the im&n, followed by all present, recites the 
&tiha*, after which the service terminates, and the 
assistants disperfle. The espenses of ordinary funerals, 
including subsequent charities, average &ve hundred 
piastres; those of the poor, thirty piastres. 

In wealthy families, the ceremonies do not end with 
interment. It is usual to invite some eight or ten the- 
ological students to read the Kooran entirely through 
at night. This is rapidly accomplished by dividing the 
chapters among them. For this they receive supper 
and a present in money. On the third day also, a 
(]uantity of small round calces, called lokma (mouth- 
fuls), are distributed among the poor. It is customaiy^ 
moreover, for heirs to perform various acts of charity 
and piety not mentioned in the will of the deceased. 
Thus some purchase Koorans, and g^ve them to 
orphans or to charity schools. Others dig wells, or 
erect fountains; whilst others clothe a certain number 
of poor children. 

The funerals of all persons are conducted on foot. 
The only distinction between the biers of rich and poor 
consists in the shawls spread over the lids. Biers of 
Sultans and members of the imperial family are also 
carried on men's shoulders, but arc followed by cour- 
tiers and grand dignitaries on horseback. The pace is 
equally hurried, and the previous and subsequent cere- 
monies similar, except in the splendour of attendants, 
and in that of the last resting-place, called toorba. 
* Fint chapter ol Koanw. 
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. These mausoleums are amoug the most interesting 
si^tB in the city, and are erected with few exceptiona 
outside the Mecca &(% of mosques, behind the mikhrab 
(altar niche). The most imposing of these, as a 'spc 
cimen of modified Saracenic architecture, is that of 
Suleiman the Great ; the most brilliant, a composite of 
Greek and Italian, that of Mahmoud II., near the 
Burned Column. The generality are lofty, airy, and 
well lighted by several windows, sometimes filled with 
stained glass. The walls are adorned with arabesques^ 
inscriptions firom the Kooran, or widi portions of the 
Boordha (poem of the holy mantle) in gold letters on 
green or blue ground. Glass lustres, lamps, and 
ostrich eggs, with pendent silken tassels, are sus- 
pended &om the roo&, and the marble floors, where 
not occupied by sandooka (biers), covered with carpets. 
All toorbas are rdsed above the level of the sur- 
rounding ground. Some are encircled by a covered 
gallery, supported by columns. In almost all cases 
there is a vestibule before the entrance, over the doors 
of which are chronographs, or inscriptions recording 
the titles and dates of foimders. Bodies are Imd in the 
earth, and a slab of marble, open in the centre, and 
elevated about eight inches, Js placed over the spot. 
The sandooka, consisting of an empty, coffin-shaped 
frame, is superposed. Those of imperial founders are , 
of gigantic proportions, and are covered, firstiy, with a 
strip of the embroidered veil of the kgaba of Mecca, 
brought back for the purpose, and with seven shawls. 
Six of the latter are folded lengthwise, and laid sepa- 
rately across the angular lid ; the seventh is wound 
round the short vertical projection that supports the 
fez, or turban. The heads of these biers, which at 
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CoastMntmaple ahrajn point to the aoatlt-weBt, are 
muatenteA with imoriptioBB in gaUA aabmdery, upon 
tt crimioQ gnrand, recasdiag the name, \tylc, and titiES 
of the deceased. 

A parniakl7k (bahitbade) of cedar, lidity carved ^id 
iaUd with mother of peail, encudes the bin. Gi- 
^wtic wax-tapers, in mlver or brau caaddabra, stand 
in firont, and aeretal Kooians are placed upon X- 
•haped resta for the uae of the readera, *t tiie head and 
«idea*. 1^ biers of sultans and princes are distm- 
^aished by &k, or turbans numonnted with aigrettes ; 
ttiOBe of aultacaa are smaller and withawt tarbana^ tod 
hare only one or two shawls ^Mea4 orer t^ wbi^ 
leogtfa. None but sultans, sultansrflaothen, aitd their 
iasue, are interred ic imperial matuf^euma, Kadinns, 
4Ktog ekves, are boried in adjacent oemeteriei, or in 
spots selected by themaelves elaevfaere. 

The following is a list ef imperial tooibas, with the 
sames of snltaiu buried therein, according to the dates 
«f death or foundation. 

Mohammed II. (1481), contigwrnB to his moaqtie. 
'Here the conqueror rqjoses alone. But he erected n 
mausoleum to his mother, Aedyma (the learned), within 
.the same precincts. This princess was said to hsire 
been a daughter of Charies VII. of Fiance: being 
-on her way to espouse the Greek finperor, John V., 
abe was captured by a Turkish ou-sair and {M-esentsd to 
. Murad II., ftther oS Mohammed IL Snkan Alahmoud 
■ II. erected a splendid tomb for his nwther within the 
same indosnre. It oaidaJDB uuraecoiia biers belongii^ 
to his familyt. 

' See vignette, e. ¥., nL u. 

^ l^^ileen of hit childnu fieeedad Urn to thepKtt. 
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Sajazet IL (1512) in ite garden of las Taoaqoi, 
.?^a mausoleum ako contains the ashes oi his mo&et 
,Giil Babar (Tose of qning). 

Selim I. (1520) close to hia moaqsc iipm tin 
^th hiiL Here he rests alone. Two cantaguoua 
mBDBoleiinu. contain the iiemams of his grtmdaoaij 
Priiuies Mahmoud, Abdullah, and Murad, sons of ibis 
'^great Suleiman, and those f>f Hafiaa (tbe prndent)} 
.maUbBr of Suleanian. 

Shahzadeh (1544). In the garden of the mmque of 
&at name. Here repose Mohammed, eldest and fa- 
vourite eon, and Mustafa, second son of Suleiman, t^ 
the renowned Khaaseky, both victims to the jealousy 
of her rival Chnirem (the frolicsome). 

SokimaiL I. (1566), described in onr sixth chapter. 
Here also are the biers of Suleim^i II. (d. 1690) and 
Achmet II. (d. 169?). 

Selim II. (1575) in tbe southern court of Aya Sofia, 
where he is interred by the side of Noor Banou (lady 
-of %bt), Valida to bis son Murad III. 

Murad III. adjoining the former (1595). In Has 
-vepose the seventeen murdered brothers and the son of 
Mohammed III., who was laid by the side of hs 
victims in 1602. 

Adionet L (1617), Bt the north-east an^ of that 
Sultan's mosque. This building, more solid than 
.graceful, k crowdad wiih biers; amoi^ otiierB, tboae 
■of OsBtan IL, atrmgled by the Jaoissacies (1622), and 
J^rad IV. (d. 1640) ; of Prinoes Mohammed and 
.fii^Bzet, the one nrndered by Ins elder broflier Osmagi 
II., and the o&er, the hero of Racine's tragedy, put to 
t^ai&by im younger famther, Mu£ita& L 

MtuAa& I. (1623), one :0f tke least remaricable of 
2 
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these constructions. It was erected after his death in 
the court of Aya Sofia, and opens into Diran YoIIy. 
It contains the remains of the founder and of Ibrahim^ 
both strangled. 

Valida Terkhan Sultana (1665), foundress of the 
contiguous mosque, near Balyk Bazar^. Here also are 
seen the coffins of her son Mohammed IV. (d. 1687) 
and grandson Mustafa II, (dethroned 1703), and of 
Sultans Achmet III. (d. 1730), Mahmoud I. (d. 1754), 
and Osman III. (d. 1757)- 

Mustafa III. (1775), south-east of the iJdely 
(tuhp) mosque ; here also is buried Selim III,, mur 
dered in 1807. 

Abdoul Hamid (1789), in the street called Viur 
Yolly, leading from Baghtshy Kapoossy to the Seraglio 
and Forte. This is one of the most interesting and 
aiiy. It contains the body of the founder and of 
the murdered Sultan Mu8ta& IV., together mth many 
children and sisters of the former. 

Mahmoud II. (1839), surpasses all others in splen- 
dour. It is of white marble, and octangular form, 
lighted by seven large windows, protected by elaborate 
iron gratings, nchly gilt. It is furnished with sofas, 
arm-chairs, white silk draperies, glass chandlers, 
clocks, and carpets. The Sultan's bier, surmounted 
by the plumed fez, is of unusual dimensions. The 
shawls, balustrades, candelabra, and accessories, cor- 
respond in splendour. The folding doors are orna- 
mented ^vith gold mouldings. Five windows open into 
Divan Tolly; the remainder &ce a beautiful garden, 
redolent of flowers. Contiguous to this is a noble 
eebil khana, to which is annexed a small apartment^ 
luxuriously furnished. But the light, elegance, and 
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graceful beauty of this edifice, detract from its aolem- 
nity. It has the air of a lofty music-room, not that of 
a depository for the dead. It contaias the mortal re- 
mains of Mahmoud II., of his sister Habait Ullah, and 
of hia daughters Saliha and Khadija. 

Valida Gulnar Sultana (1S04). This beautiful edifice 
was erected by Selim III., in honour of his mother. 
It forms the principal ornament of the street leading 
from the landing-place of Eyoub to the north-eastern 
entrance of the mosque. Although surpassed in splen- 
dour by others, this toorba escels all in the extent and 
utility of its annexed establishments, which occupy 
three-fourths of the western side of this aveuue of 
tombs. At the southern extremity stands the octan* 
gular mausoleum, containing Uie remains of the Yalida 
and two of her daughters. North of this is a pretty 
garden, surrounding the entrance, and filled with iilus- 
triouB graves. Among the most remarkable is that of 
Kutchuk Hossnn Pasha, Grand Admiral, and husband 
of Esma Sultana, who co-operated with our valiant 
^ith in the defence of Acre, and died in 1804. This 
and other tombs, distinguished by vizirial turbans, 
called kalavee, are enclosed with green wire-work, 
ornamented with gilt bars and rosettes, and shaded by 
roses and jessamines. Nothing is wanting but a few 
singing-birds, to give them the appearance of splendid 
aviaries. 

Contiguous to this garden court is a distinct building, 
containing a college for forty students, two gratuitous 
elementary schools for twenty children each, and, a 
kitchen for distributing food to forty poor people daily, 
Thp front is screened by a lofty wall, pierced with 
gratings, and surmounted by tablets, containing golden 
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iBKriftieiis ^Km « green grooaiL Hieie vwfat t^v 
Uiskments are flaaked en the hft by a pictwres^tui 
adxl khaoa, of VBrioua ccdbured tnarUei^ » the fluid 
Seraccme st^k. The whole ii carefidlj deuted aad 
preserved, and preseats a laoBt gnaSai uaim of ^ictj, 
dsnfy, and public utility. 

.'The abarctoerbasarcMlectedaetheinost tenark^ile 
among eoau two buadred, which eMbeUiah vadeiH 
C|ii«rters of the city. The next st^ ia to the (^pen 
ceneteiies, which fiimiah inceBsant empleynwnt to tbe; 
corporation of stone-maeoaa. 

These mighty death-fielda have been immortalized by 
!^)rron, and portrayed with gr^hic solemaity by the 
author of "Anaataisiaa*." Their vaat extait, their aomhre 
wildacfis, their neglected' splendour, the^ picturesque. 
confiiaioa, and their mournful solitude, have funuBhed 
nbundant matter for writers of all nations: I will there* 
ibre confine mysdf to the most holy and iuteiesting — 
that of Eyonb, the vak of golden tombs. 

It muat be ebaenred, nevertheless, that cemeteries, of 
greater or leas extent, fringe the city from the SeveU' 
Tewers to the acclivitjes beyond Eyoub, and that they 
casown the eminences and feather the valleys fzom Kara. 
Agatch to Beshihtaeb. They cluster also in verdant 
patches Hpon evei^ knc^ or sheltered ^ot &om Tchera^ 
^iSa. to Boomely Hiasar, aad onward to the Yak o£ 
Roses ; whilst cliunps of dark foliage mark their fre^uuiqe 
upon the o[^site coast, from the f«of c£ You^ia. Dagh 



'* Jib. Hop«^ vIiilM wtUiag a pwKoni of "A: 
|«riS<lk aow inolHad wilhja the gudtsat ot the Aiutriui p^ois Et 
B^^pokdaiy, Hii fsTOnrite retreat for msditatioa and compositioa wob ia 
the Tate of Boms, in vhieh is gitnated a ptctaresqne and sequestered 
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to tlie keiglttB above Seutari, whoe fhty i 
that Isr-etretching cypress torat, iihwt roots imbibe 
nouririuDent, and wboce braneha txtnct nnewed 
vigour, from the mouldering r^ies of coon^en thon^ 
sukU. Nw DC they hmited to external qaarten. 
Thejr occi^y almoBt every Tacint spot within the walla. 
Thev nestle in comers, obtrode npoe hi^rw^s, and 
iabeiMiDgle with sbopa and halstaliaos ; thus reodering 
tiie contiguity of the dead familiar to tiie living, and 
strengthening that resignation to the Dinnc will wttb 
whi(^ all Moslema eneonnter the last boor. 

Among the most reanriuble of these tnmnlarj lines 
ofcireumvallatian ia thewst cemetery of the Jews spos 
t^ heights above Kbaaa Kony, a prolongation of &» 
Ok Maidan. Tins desolate abode of death is diati^* 
gaished from all other*, by being desuded of trees, and 
by the pentagonal form of tibe stdid coffin-shaped 
nrcophagi, placed upon the honaraital grave itoneB. 
These marble aarcof^iagi, as well as the subjacent 
dab% are wtumented with scn^itured fiowers and . 
iuscriptionB, the work «f Hebrew artists. 

The ai^tect of this wild«:ness producca more aolooD 
and in^Esng eSeets than tiic cypieas-ahaded gntvca at 
the BosphoroB, or the gUded iadoaares of the city. 
The stem repose of these cowntleas blocks ofreeombent: 
marble, impresses the mind with me and di^wnes to 
mentation. Seen from a distanoe, this wide-spreading-. 
Qolgfdjia appears bke the rdiea of some ooble city kid. 
prostrate by Almighty da^tenmrimi. fiven upon nesRX' 
iqiproach, it aeems aa if earth, agitated by convulaire 
throes, had caat forth the biers, and kA th^ and. theiv 
contents blanched and petrified, to await the etemaL 
summons. 

But let us to Eyoub, through AeevSn Serai Gate, 
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Qutode of whidi the waU« Incline to the wuth, and the 
innge of cemeterieB commence. 

The first portion of the extemal street forms a sinking 
eontrast> on spring and summer mornings, vitti the 
contiguous records of mortality, and abore aU with the 
unsavoury stores of the curriers further on. It is called 
Qui Bazary (rose nLarket), heing the spot where the 
lieighbouring fiower-gardeners assemble on Fridays, 
imd tempt those who visit this venerated quarter with 
the finest roses, carnations, and j«»amiuea. 

The first tomb of importance, after passing the newh^ 
erected fez manufactory, is that of Shah Sultana, of 
whose imperious character mention has been made. 
The toorba, to which are annexed a charity school and 
fountain, is immediately opposite to the deserted palace 
of Esma Sultana, and contains the ashes of Shah Sul- 
tana, her mother, and of her husband. Further on appear. 
9 multitude of half-ruined tombs, the resting-places 
of eminent jurisconsults, sheikhs, learned men, and 
. fimctionaries, distinguished by their turbans ; but for 
the most part defaced, or choked by rank vegetation. 
Contrasting with these, is a neatly ornamented garden 
at the south-east angle of a short street called Tchaool, 
from its being tenanted by weavers, who work the rich 
furniture silks monopolized by the imperial palaces. 
This garden has been selected by Tahir Pasha, the best 
and bravest seaman in the Turkish navy, as his last 
f^bode. It is inclosed with high walls, pierced with iron, 
gratings, ornamented with anchors, emblematic of the 
fhnctions of Grand Admiral which Tahir has thrice 
held, and must again resume, should Turkey stand in 
need of her fieet*. 

' The deplorable effect* of Eiij;Iaad haviog aided in driving this 
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Tchaool (weaverB^ Yolly teramjates immediately 
oppoaite to Gulnar Sultana's fountain. Here com' 
mences the gala aasembliige of tombs, tliat cluster ia 
dense and glittering confusion around the sacred 
edifice, imperatively closed to Christians. It is at the 
north-west angle of the Weavers'-atreet, that the late 
Saliha Sultana erected a small toorba to the memory of 
her two murdered infants, Abdoul Hamid and Achmet 
Beys. The toorba consiats of an airy chamber within, 
which are deposited two small biers, covered wi& richly 
embroidered velvet, adorned with shawls, embroidered 
fez, and coloured kalemkery handkerchiefs. Under-* 
neath the fez are affixed the epitaphs, written in gold 
letters upon a black ground, framed and glazed. One 
of these epitaphs will suffice as a specimen. , 

■ " A flower that bad scarcely bloomed was prematurely 
torn from its stem. It has been removed to those, 
bowers where roses never languish. Its parent's tears- 
will supply refreshing moisture. Say a foteba for its 
beatitude. 1259. (1843)." 

. Readers are appointed in perpetuo to recite the 
Kooran, and to pray, fpr the innocent babies* souls. 
They would better employ their time, perchance, in 
beseectung the Almighty to soften the hearta of those 
who perpetrate these abominable murders, and to 
enlighten their minds with the merciful spirit of his 
divine grace. 

' Opposite to the foregoing mausoleum is a walled 
inclosure, occupying the whole space to the verge of tfae 
mosque. This ia the coveted resting-place of the 

nuniater firon offiM in tU3 bm «l(««dy petMptiUe in th« MM&dency 
of Rawft, and the retrugrftde policy of the Porte. 

Q .■3 
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iaghtai cKgratariea. The tombn vkhin depart widely 
{rem the aimptieit^ of past tunes, being fuitaBticdly- 
acu^itnred and charged with cfdoured or gilded devices. 
Some are eacircled with wire gratingi ; all are viv^cd 
i^ith flowering Bhrubs. 

The most holy and renowned uiiidst tha vast crowd 
of illustrions tombs is that of the Prophet's atandardr- 
bearer, Eyoub Ben Said Aasury, who is said to bore 
canied Mohammed's banner at the battle cf Bedr, 
and to baTe knt his life, nearly half a eentuiy later, 
during the third Arab siege of Constantmo;de, in 672. 
His burial-place, which the Derrisbes and Sheikhs 
attached to the court and army of Mc^iammed II. 
pretended to have discovered during the borabardraoit 
of 1453, is situated within the western side (^ the harelip 
and not upon the south-eastern exterior as others as- 
sert. This results from the eentiguity of &e rodts 
which prevented the mosque from bein^ erected west of 
tiie grave. The sanctity of this spot is so great,, and the 
jealousy of the guardians and people is so excitable, that 
it is impossible for Franks to iH-eak thraugh tbe yamak 
(a fbrbidden thing), and to mter tbe moaqnc or tomb.. 
It is possible however to penetrate into the inner co«wt^ 
and thus to obtain a haa^ view of the aanctuavy. 

This I effected under &vour of peculiar circunstanceif 
and, approaching dose to the window ef the tomb, saw 
that the sandooka was covered with rich «nbroider«l 
ailks, remnanta of the coverings of the k^aba. The 
head was ornamented with a large felt cap entwined 
with a green handkerchief. The sandooka was. fenced 
by a lofty balustrade of wrought silver ; six eaormous 
candlesticks of silver, holding gigantic wax-tt^)er8, were 
placed around^ interpersed vrith Kooran rests, support- 
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iikg cofnes tmiscnbed by ilhiBtiioiu hands. A green 
bumer, symbolic of thitt cvried by tbe " holy standard- 
beanr," waa suapeaded above the bier. The walla w»e 
adorned with many inKriptiooaj some m porcelun 
sqMurea, ai^ othns od tableta written by Sultans^ 
Tf*T"p*j chandelicn, and ostiich-eggs hung firom the 
doned ceiling. The nbde had a g^niy and auatera 
aqiect, well suited to the object. It ia pretended thafe 
Ae small fountaia, in the contiguoua court, is coineetedf 
by aubterraoeouB channela with the £unoua well <rf! 
Zenuem at Mecca. Thia bdief^ general ameog the- 
people, adds to the sanctity of the spot, and augmeDta. 
tilt T^ilance with which the [^>proaches are gowded, 

Tomb-atonea in open cemeteries are divided into 
three daaaes. 

1. Those of the poor, consisting of two vertical 
stones, the one abo^ finir feet high at the head, and 
the other three at the foot. 

2. Those of mifltllmg dassea, having, in addition t» 
head and foot stones, a flat slab over the grave, pierced 
with a loi^itu^Bal i^iertnre in the centre. This apeiv 
tore is made in de&reace to the jwecept, whidi forlada 
the entire covering of graves with lohd Bubatances.; 
An idea edsts among common pet^le that tins opening 
is left to iaciHtate the ingress and egress of the two 
angels^ Mcntker and Naker, whose buaineaa it is to • 
examine and qaeati<Ht the dead. At the angles of the 
flat slabs are circular excavations, made, as some pre* 
tend, with a view of preserving water for the birds that 
nestle in the nci^tlKWiinig cypreaaes — a uaeless pre* 
caution, as these ^u^vations are alw^s empty in dry 
vreslher. They arc^ in ftet, mere ornaments^ common 
to Christiana and Moslems. 



34S TOMBS. 

' The third and bigtier classes eonsist of Borcophagt 
without covers, generally similar to the tomb of the 
renegade Bonneval represented in our first vignette^ 
though sometimes more richly omsmented. At first, 
these tributes ' of afiectioa have a light and pleasing' 
appearance; but they are soon n^lected. Few in> 
stances of repairs or attention occur after the first genem- 
tion, unless they be attached to some pious foundation, 
or contain the ashes of holy men, whose sanctity 
attracts pilgrims or devout persons. But this devotion 
generally leads to the disfigurement of the iron gratings 
OT of the branches of overhan^g shrubs. Supersti- 
tions, somewhat similar to those seen in Roman Catholic 
churches, prevail among the lower orders, who imagine 
that a strip of linen, torn iirom the raiment of sick 
persons and attached to the tomb, wiU produce salutary 
effects upon the bodily and spiritual health of sufferers. 
It ia believed that, in proportion as these rags rot and 
disappear, so will maladies decrease in this world, or 
sins be efiaced in the next. It is common, therefore, 
to see the gratingB of holy men's tombs covered with 
these filthy ew-voios, which, in time of pestilence, serve 
as additional mediums for conta^on. 

Although it was, and is, the fashion for some great 
persons to direct that their last resting-places should 
only be made known by a short vertical column, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred monuments bear epitaphs, and 
are more or less ornamented. The head-stones of men 
are invariably surmounted by fez or turbans, cut out of 
the same block. Those of women terminate in a point, 
or in the fonn of an expanded leaf or cockle-shell. 
FooE-stones are ornamented with sculptured or painted 
flowers. 
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J^taphs are lees varied and poetical than might be 
expected from the floweiy imagination of Orientala. 
The^ contain the name, occupation, date of death, and 
a few lines, more anticipatoiy of future blesaings tbaa 
commemorative of past worth. They alw^a com- 
mence with an invocation to the Almighty, such as, 
'^He, the immortal," or "God ia alone eternal," followed 
by stnne such vrorda as these: 

'*The departed in God and hoping for pardon*, Seyid 
Oaman Agha, commander of the 44th Booluk (com- 
pany) of Janissaries. A prayer for his soul.. 10 Zil- 
hidja 1211." 

*<ThiB world ia tranntory. Nought is durable but 
God. This day for me. To-morrow for thee. The 
deceased in the Lord, Chekib Halil Effcndi, clerk of 
the Imperial Divan. A Fatebat for his souL Reby-ul 
Eve! 1190." 

Some epitaphs, especially those of women, are more 
elaborate. The following,, taken at randtnn in various, 
cemeteries, will serve as examples for bofli sexes. 
Being generally written in verse, they lose much by 
translation. 

Epitaph oa the stone which marks the spot where 
rests the head of the once puissant Ali Tebelen of 
Yanina, close to those of his sons Yely, Mooktar, and 
Salif, and of his grandson Mohammed. These five, 
stones, represented in our vignette, mi^ be seen in 
front of the Silivry Gate. 

" He alone is eternal. 

"The Governor of the Province of Yanma, who ren- 
' * Haghfoor ve Heikbooni : these words ue nerer applied to decowed 
horetioB or unbelisTera. 

f The Fatehk, oi 1st ch^tei of tb« Eoonn, is b1wbj« emplD^ed liko 
the Ave of Rome, 
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dered himMlf oiidepeDdent dxinag BUit that tUrty 
jnn — the Mlebntcd Ali PmAm. Here is hk heail' 
S i>jainx7 ul-l^ct 1S37*> (1813). 
Up« the tomb of a 7«us stedait ia the ftra. 



*= Uwtr "i^ rtcnity ace Hi*. 

''Alas! aha! theU^ht of aHtmsBfritbefedtheapriiig' 
of my existence. The sentcBce wi &tc went fiwth and. 
prematurely daiscd mj souL Ni^ Mid day did I 
(Utigmtly laboor in the vineyard of icieBee and imtnie- 
tiaii, bat I was snovoned henee, era 1 had tasted ef 
life's ripe fruit, and my soul, soaring upwards, winged 
its eooise to the gardens of ctnmty. The deceased in 
God and pardsned, Meiiammed Seyid Efien^, boq of 
Ba% ismail Zadeh, Kbetkeda (dder) of the Tsilon' 
ODB^Mny. A pnyer fiir his KiuL . 1251."' 

Upon the tomb of a Udy in the cemetery of the pie- 
tBMsqiM and lomanticaHy aiteated nosqae of Fiali 
Vm^ near the (^ Ma!idaciy : 

" God ia JmperiBhsbh. 

*' Pardon tut, O I^oid, by virtue <S thy zeapleBdent 
firmament and the Eooran'a li^t. Approach, my tomlv 
O friends 1 and gzaat mj soul the favonz of a pnvyer. 
The deceased in QoH, HaDniia Khanum, vifis of Ali. 
A^a. May the Almi^ty be sa^ficd with her souiL 
Pray for it. 1184." 

UpcHi the headstcne of B«menl, in the ccHtetery id 
the McYleyy Dervishes at Pe'ra i 

" In the aame of Almighty God. 

" May He, the most High and Holy, vouchsafe mercy 
to the faithful of both sexes, and pardon to the com- 

' No pnyer ia i^iiealed for his soul, lie having been decapitated and ' 
hla body mtened elseiAeK. 
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mm&er oi tlie bombardiers, Achmet I^ub*. Kejib, 

On tiw tomb «f a youi^ lad; in the Fen eenctaiy : 
" He, the immortal. 

" the cbilliiig blwt o( fete caused Hbm ni^tmgate to 
ymg its KonzBe to heavcD. It bns then found merited 
ettjoyaaent. Xiababa mote this iBociiptioQ, and offered 
up an humble pn^er for Zeinab. Bat weq> not for 
her; she has become a sojoimier ia the gardens of 
Paradae. 1223*." 

Upon the tomb of a farourite blade Agfas of the pre- 
sent Sultan, close to the road-side, leading through the 
great cemetery, from Pera to Dofaaa fia^tsby; 
" He, the immortal aod mcrciflil. 

"Ettem belonged to those nearest and most pre- 
cious to the Sultsi's person. Alas 1 how quickly he 
departed to aeother world ! Imperial faTour was of 
no avail. Muny were the days dtuing whi<^ lus aocA 
was consumed by gtief and aonwr. Such was the 
portion allotted to bim by divine will> But he is de»< 
tined to reap eternal recompense, upon that day when 
&vonr will be shown to none. He however possessed 
an npright heart, therefore, O Nezef 1 inscribe the date 
of his death with a jewelled pen-f-. Hay Ectem Bey's 
b^pybedof rest be like tothegardenofE^den. 125B." 

Upon a bdy wha died in child-birth^ Scutari: 
'^ He is dene etentaL 

" From this perishable to a better worid tiie young 
fflxt ^eeellent Laila Khanum departed, whilst depositing 
her burden. Tree and fiuit were both transported td 

*L«MmmakTnri[ialipoet cel(d}ntedfoiIiisele^«4 taootlj written 
in Arabia, 
tNcMfESto^lsapcvBlaztfqtiMniterall^NdtvaaFalMe. . 
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the gardoasof Psradise. Rivers of team cannot eflhce 
the dear-heart's image from the memoiy of her hus- 
band, Osmau Agha, son of Ismael Reia. A prayer for 
their eoula. 1248<" 

One of the most remarkable epitaphs in the neigh- 
bourhood, well known and cited by all Turks, is to be 
seen upon a plain atone at no great distance &om the 
Rose-market of Syoub. It runs thus : 
" He, the Immortal. 

" The hands of a cruel woman caused the death of 
the blessed and pardoned Hadjy Mohammed, the en- 
graver. Pray for him. 1120." 

It is said that the worthy Hadjy, a devout and meek 
man, did not meet his death by poison or da^;er, as 
might be supposed. But he had a termagant wife, who 
harassed him night and day, until at length she fairly 
worried him out of the world. Finding death at hand, 
he wrote his own epitaph, which is considered the 
more singular, as allusion to such subjects is never made 
upon monuments. 

That portion of the small Pera buiying-ground at 
the back of the Arsenal is renowned for its sanctity, 
and for containing the remains of many of the old Arab 
devotees, who perished in the early sieges. Among 
the most remarkable of its tombs is that of Mayt 
Zadeh (son of the dead], who derived his name from 
the following miracle. It shall be given nearly in the 
words of Evlia. 

''This spot is celebrated for lads and lasses meeting 
there; for peaches and delicious apricots; for Jem^ia 
gr^es and grapes of Shem (Syria) ; for clotted cream, 
milk, and fat mutton. Within and around this q^uarter 
are- tiie shrinea and tombs of many saints, who rest 
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vith God. Nov it chaoced that &e i&ther of Mayt 
Zadph, being bound for the holy ytae igunst Crete, 
ere the time of hia wife's delivery had anived, lifted up 
his Toice and exclaimed, 'May that which is in my. 
wife's womb be in God's keeping 1' and so he departed. 
His khatun (spouse) being taken ill, died before her 
child's birth, and was buried; but, by the will of Goa^, 
she was delivered in her grave, and her ioiant clung to 
her bosom and drew life therefirom. Upon that day 
the husband returned from the war and learned what 
had happened. Therefore, being 6nn in faith, he 
exclaimed, ' I committed the fruit of my wife's womb 
to God. Iwct us see!'" 

"Then inquiring where they had interred his wife, 
he went thither, and, opening the tomb— lol he found 
the infant sleeping upon its dead mother's breast. 
Whereupon he devoutly returned thanks to the Lord, 
and, clasping his son to his heart, he filled up the grave 
and returned home. Having been carefully reared, 
under the name of Mayt Zadeh, the child grew up ia 
strength and wisdom, and became a learned Oolema. 
At length, having attained an advanced age, he was 
summoned from this perishable variA during the reign 
of Sultan Achmet, and was again buried by the side of 
his mother, and a dome was erected over their bodies." 

The general abolition of turbans and distinctive head'- 
dresses attracts greater notice to the only remaining 
records of these obsolete fashions, which, though 
strictly de^ed, were as various as they were frequently 
tasteless and grotesque. For, the higher a man's func- 
tions, the more cumbrous and unmeaning was his 
regulation head-gear. The turbans seen in.toorbas, or 
sculptured iu open cemeteries, include all principal, 
classes, save the state caps of Janissariea which, were 
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lEvar DMchUfsf i^md tombi.*. A brirf isRcnpHitn. at- 
ipij iwriaTj oril^ &m1 lulilarT tnrbaiui^ iroiB tlKif $nt. 
ea>»hliahm#«tj la*^ not be out <rf pbce, and any icnre- 
n RD hiatorieat xecwd. 

,TTB«lyiif--the moat wacneot, No nodels of these 
exiat at Stmnbovl, but they msj be seen in the toorbas^ 
df Mand I. and bis two wamaaan at Bronsm. Tlidr 
two preet cce a wn ' S j - OBraon and Orkan, wore' simple- 
Tartar caps of red, brown, or bla^ fett, called Tajbr 
Khoraseany (Khorasaan Growna) without masfin winders 
except OB state occasions. Ussltyuf cons^ted of conieat 
felt caps, as worn by Mevlevy Derviebes, covered witb 
silTeT brocade and* enctreled at the base with a white 
nrnsHn winder, fringed with gold. After the conqueat^ 
tfaeae caps were given by Mohammed II. to tiie Jania- 
sary Chiefe, who wore them without wmders. Models 
may be seen in the eemeteries, hsring the tana of a 
grma^er cap. 

XJrf— introduced by Murad D., who gave it to the.' 
Oolema; but Mohammed II. adopted it fijr his state 
head-dress after the conquest. It consisted of a bulky, 
barrel-shaped frame of wicker and cotton, eighteeit 
inches high, covered with white mnsHn and ribbed 
vertic^y Eke a targe melon. A roll of the same 
material was coiled five times round the frame and 
point of the mtemat red aknll cap, whidi protruded 
tbnn^ the crown. The summit was adorned with 
two aigrettes in ^mend sockets, as seen in the' 

: f AlAmgh Av tMnbs ef Tnnimrifa weia gcnonllj mutilated by Mitt 
oi tha SuUui an Ae deatmction of tbe Odu, nomben gtJlL remkin intact 
In eT«Ty direcBoD, a> proved b}! the epitaphs. It ia uid ttiat Mabmoiid 
mtm-thMioneAplaTvd'tlwpul of ieaneclMt i^lt tuvewttbandii bat 
id bj wdL4iifiiim«dTiubk 
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maosabiun of MehimMiyt II. VA wnilir in' wbtpm 
way be fi>«nd ia many HirerfinnB; O^ d«a«te ttw 
tenlM of I>»n^ Sheikbs and finA-ekw OoleeiM.. 

MocJAv^^' — mttroduced bj Ba^et II, lli^ were; 
c^liiubictd iUb-teppcd caps of white liwcn, aiiJeen 
inches hi^ gradually iacreasitig. a Suama t a to the 
crewB. On the centre of the hUtec WM-a Ted tuft, or 
Bometlmes a hollow.. Thin roUa of white wulm were 
stitched up the &ur sides and eroSKd at the t^b On 
the dei^ of Bi^aaet II. raoojarezf btcam*- the offieiil 
dress of imperial chamberlaiM, eunudu, and second- 
diasa pidilaa functionaries. Specimeiia may he seea en 
the biers of Bigazot and Suleiman^ and on various jurivate 
tombs*. 

Selinmy — a cap of nearlj the same shape, hat 
diortn and broader. It was introduoed by Selim Ii» 
and ornaments hk bier. It was also wom bgr the 
cfaief euDHcha of the hous^old. 

Toesafy — introdaeed by STultdiKan the Great aa the 
imperial state capt On ordinaxy occasions, this Sultan 
and all his saeceaaan down to Abdoul Hamid, eitlur 
van auaajaroay, or the eomm<m tucbua called kaoo)^ 
of wbich onont^ Yoosufy are smaUer, but einikr in 
film tra wf. They omanwnt the bitta of Abdoai 
Hamid md MBSta& IV.^ and azesi^pnecl to repvcsenl 
the cap wom by Joseph when made ganreaoMB of E^^: 
— thenos tlse iHDK. 

CmL TURBANS. 

Ealavee, excluMveiy reserved for Gnmtf Tiirim, Capw- 
dan Pasha, and Kizlar Aghaasy. These were pyramidal 
bonnets o£ white £ilt, about twenty int^es. lifh, and 

■ See vlgiMite, cbap. ii,T<iL ii. . . . / 

f When SnltauB rocdTed ChriBtiui wnlMaaftdan, fhsj uroie ths 
huwlE, not comiwotmdin'g to pot on llie state bead dresB. 
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condstiiigoffbur dUtinct pieces muted Tertically, and 
onuunented with a broad strip of gold lace placed 
diagonally on the front. Spedmeos may be seen on the 
tombstones of Ali of Yanina and Kutchuk Hosaein 
Pashas. The upper portion of the road side, in the 
Scutari cemetery, is flanked vritb these ponderous and 
unsightly turbans, many of which mark the spots 
where trunkless heads are deposited, 

Khorassany, — ^This was of Tartar origin and intro- 
duced as some assert, after the conquest of Erivan, by 
Morad the Fourth's short-lived favourite. Emir Ghean, 
who betrayed that fortress into the Sultan's bands. This 
turban may be seen in all the cemeteries. It was 
exclusively reserved for the hodjia khian (secretaries) 
attached to public ofBces. The dimensions of this 
fimtastic head-dregs were augmented or diminished at 
t^e will of sovereigns, but the form was preserved*. 

Kaook. — This was the ordinary turban of Mollas>. 
Effendys, and of the highest classes in undress. It 
consisted of a red fez or cap, encircled by a aaiyk of 
white muslin, as now worn by im&ms, churchmen, and 
lawyers. Kaook are the turbans commonly seen upon 
tombstones, and are sometimes ornamented with a 
sculptured or painted flower, indicating that the deceased 
is elevated, as it is hoped, to the rose gardena of 
heavenly ei:y(^ment. 

Takya, Baretta, and Kewla, were worn by different 
departments of the imperial household, and are often 
met with in retired parts of cemeteries. 

MlLITABY TOBBANS. 

- Kalyfet — lofty caps of white felt, endrcled with 
white muslin, fringed with gold lace, worn by Janissaries 

S«e vignett^ vol iii. c 2. 
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of all ranks. They Trere divided into eleven claesea, 
each denotiiig a different rank. Among the most com- 
mon were — ■ 

Kitsha, worn by aubaltema and non-commissioned. It 
was of reversed conical shape, flat-crowned, and about 
eighteen inches high. A strip of felt, about two feet 
long, was suspended from the summit and hung down 
the back, much in the manner common with Croats in 
the time of Frederick the Great This was intended 
to represent the sleeve of Hadjy Bektash, who, upon the 
first enrolment of the corps at GallipoU, waved hia 
loose sleeve over the heads of the recniita and blessed 
them and their posterity. In &ont was a small brass 
socket, in which was inserted a wooden spoon, in the 
way that our stddiers wear tufts or feathers. This spoon 
was emblematic of the readiness of the Janissaries to 
eat the Sultan's pilaf, and thence symbolic of obedience. 

It was contrary to etiquette to ornament tombstones 
with these kitsha; no trace of them is consequently 
found in the cemeteries. Wherever Janissaries' tomb- 
stones are seen, they are surmounted with the common 
kaook, imlesB it be those of Serdengetchdys, which may 
be recognised 1^ the narrow conical top, and elongated 
winder*. Many of the latter may be seen in that 
portion of the '* small burying ground," to the right of 
the path leading from Pera to Galata Tower. This spot, 

' Bee Tigoetto, toL UL c, 2. The SerdengetcliilyB (lout hesda, or 
more properly, men who sbBndoned ttini hoada ud lives to their coim- 
try'B Berrioe,) ooiuiited of eereral companiea selected from the bravest 
Janismiies, in the Mme nuimer that French gieuadierB are, ODd English 
grenadiers ought to be, selected from regiments, with increased pa;. 
They snd the compnuiea called Dsl Kilitsch (nsked swords) composed 
the ^te oT ^le Odaa. 
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\o\j IB fiarmer titmes, ms mwfli coveted «s k latt 
KBtitig-plaee ty tix SerdengetEklys and tiieir f— ifag. 

Kooka. — This was a lofty felt bonnet, -esmMsaemiKd 
vilb geld aJlacadeaf, and woai os tiatt ocoannn by 
the ii^erial «ravd-4earerj by oflmntawltag •ffioeiB «f 
JmoMmie*, by tbe viuiteF-feeneral of tia honadB And 
^afid &kDBW, aad liy AUAnpecior 'flffiflen of &t hmaat- 
bok} tmipft. 

Fcmte Janumiea ■wore nehher dwni* bdt -BaDdem 
xDUkd Hmr oapa ; but the turbaoB of their ea^wumiiees 
were httfueatly eDtrwised wk^ these iwiieiH, i^ien upon 
^iv£ sernoe, aad wene sometiiBes enfdoyed » sx^rmg 
jignali. Far iBstanee, during t^ loani^mcy that led 
Id tbe drtjaoaeipent of Selan IIL, hie cotisin Mustafe 
gaiaed over. di?cn Jasuuiy leffiocTB; aoaoag time 
woi Fi^ifiTau A^B, wiis cuHiBKided lite adas fana- 
.ing port of tlie azmj eneamped at Biukifai^ under tin 
.4udera of tlK £}twd Vizk, Tc^deby Uwt^ Before 
'Oe deftarture oS PeUivaa for the I])aBube, £>ultan 
.M«8ta& aeni: fiv his, and, ezUUtng a irich ftHaw 
fibawl, *tid, " Wheu ye« oeoem tkw shavi, ae aatftar 
wfaere yoHT Taliant legioBB may be, lot it be a i^itallihat 
I am viotonania. Wind it Axthirith Toand your JT¥*ka, 
aad proclaim me law&il Bovereiga." 

SomeweekeaAerwardSi, ia May, 1607, a Tartar arrived 
, st the Janisaary head-quulieni, and preseMted 4o PAH- 
van Agha a sealed packet, containing the yellow shawl. 
XJpon this the Agha instantly wound it round his cap, 
aaaeoibled the comniandRre of Oriag, and aaaoaaced to 
'tiMB the aoceamn iif Muatarfe, and ihe dvwa^ of 
BeEm. Ilien, (Greedng Ihem to muster fbeir corps and 
march to the Grand Yiw'B quarters, without diFuIgiqg 
tbe news to tbe men, be proceeded to the tent «f Tcbe- 
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ieb^MiHtafitSncl soBcited pemuBnoi to paj lusTespeeta. 
Haviag been admitted and taken bis aeat, tiie yelUw 
•Bha^ri BOOH attzaeted the notioe <ef the Badrazao :— 
^What colours ere tboae, PeUinn Agha?" exclaimed 
"TchAtsby Miutafe, after tbe £rat lalatatioiu kad passed 
between tiien. " I iru not aw»e liiat oar lord, Sottm 
. S^EB, upoa vhom be increase and vktiny, had pat- 
mitted his captains to adopt new «b)«in or uni£»iDB 
wiQiout his sa^aBt* Sjthe grand yizif% appnabatum." . 

'^ If I act withoHt ytmr HiglmesB'B penmiBion," re- 
plied PehUvan, "it is by our master^ ordcn. Tkaa 
-dtswl is my security «r deatii.'' 

''These are bold words, but -we -nifl see wbedier 
Tcheleby Murtaia or PefalrvaB Ag^is Gxnd Vizir," 
rgoined the Sadrasnt. Thm invttering ihe Tmiiah 
proverb, '^ I am master, you are master: who shall ckah 
the horse ?" he made a sign to tbe Tchaomh Baafay, to 
seize fais visitar. Ere this could be e£feeted, the A^ia 
sprung to the tent entrance, and ezdained, ^ By tbe 
'Sidtvi's bead ! tbe first man that secJcs to lay ban^ 
OB Pehlivan dies ! Heaifcen, O Vtzir Azem," ctmtiiiued 
be, "you lire in tbe shade. Toa are ^norairt of 
events. Sultan Selim^ son of Sultan Moat^ Khan, is 
deposed. Sultan M ustaia Khan, son of Sultan Abdoul 
Hamid Khan, is n»w onr master. Mi^ be Uve ! M^ 
fais reiga be victorious ! I and my peoj^ are prepared 
to shed oor Uoed for him. This yellow shaul is o«r 
token." 

Then pulling back the tentopenio^ he added, "Look, 
Vizir Azem ! Let your Highness see that my words are 
not mere chaff. There are tbe Odas standing ready to 
podaim our Sovereign." Hien uttering a few words 
to his priaripal mbordinKtee, who stood ontHde, they 
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hastened to the troops and imparted the news, whilst the 
astonished Vizir and his suite remained motionless with 
surprise. Fehlivan, seeing all prepared, stepped for- 
ward, and in a loud voice exclaimed— 

^Yoldash (comrades) ! whose bread and salt do we 
eat? " RejcuciDg in the dowo&l of the patron of theur 
enemies, the regular anny, the whole body unanimously^ 
replied, " Sultan Mustafit Khan's, son of Sultan Abdoul 
Hamid Khan. May he live a thousand years ! " Thus 
was the short-lived triumph of this Sultan proclaimed 
upon the banks of the Danube. 

It is now time, however, to bid adieu to these monu- 
mental records, which, like the conquests and glories 
of the Ottoman arms, can never be renewed. Time, un- 
opposed by the fostering care of succeeding generations, 
is &st destroying all outward vestiges of tiiose eventful 
periods, when the Turkic turban careered triumphant 
over south-eastern Europe : at one time menacing 
Christianity at the threshold of her supremacy ; at ano- 
ther, threatening the downfal of the German empire. 
A frailty of htmian nature, as observed by Gibbon, res- 
cued Rome &om the first evil — a band of heroic Poles 
averted the second*. 

But enemies more dangerous than human frailty or 
Polish valour to Musselman records, and to the tenure 
of the Ottoman dynasty over its European provinces, 
are advancing with hasty strides. Civilization and the 
irresistible workings of the true creed of salvation are 
fast undermining possesaiona inaccessible, perhaps, to 

* After the battle of Nicopolis, Bajuet I. threatetied to march upon 
Borne, and to staUe hii climrger in St. Peter's, but wae prereated b; 
goat. Three hundred ;eua Utet, the Tictorioiu J&niawries of MtJunood 
IT* were driren feua ViemubyJohnSobietki, (16S3.) i) 
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tile- swotd. That whic^ nmy ivnuun tmsccomp^Bhed 
by these powcrfiil medkims ^nll be-ellfacted by Mom»' 
vtte Aplemacy, and by the Sofee of those jarring political 
neeemities of which Russia always woSm herself with 
eomutDmare abiOty, Peremptory and nmfliQchiDg, Bite , 
invariably indocesfiienffly cabinets to co-operate for her 
advfmt^ie. Coy and rebictant, she cautiously abs^^in 
ftom Biq>porting Ae demands of others. Thus, d> 
^ough she n dreaded by the I^wte as an uncomprmmsr 
ing foe, yet she is caressed and treated as a useful friend. 
Thence her jpower during misunderstandings, and hen* 
influence at all otbier periods. 

It requires little astrological skill to draw the horo- 
scope of future CoDStentinopoKtan generations, or to 
divine Oie &te of Roomelian Tin-k^, unless a change 
take plaice in European policy. Yes I Unless a flrm 
and unyielding barrier be raised between the Porte and 
those whose farther progress towards the Bosphoms 
would be fatal to British and Austrian interests in the 
Levant, fifty years eannot elapse ere travellers w3I 
flock to ConstantiQople to search for relics of Moslem 
institutions with as mhch eagerness as they now seek 
for vestiges of Christian or Pagan antiquitieB*. 

But we promised to avoid politics, and it is meet not 

* Artrologna *n not ^mitad to the ISMt. Tomu^ the close of IMS, 
ftu E^kili BBgt of tlii» demliptHHl wldiMBOd tra tetters to the Bidtan, 
■tatiog that be had drawn his Highneas'B horoscope, and ascertained that 
towards the close of the 1260th feai of the Hegira (1844), through the 
tiU irf uder^ intervention, and " in ipile of the malign influenee of the 
great Polar bear," a learned man would find the bey of a cavern Hted 
with incalouluble riches buried hy Suleiniaii the Great. The lioudoii 
astrologer concluded by making this disco^eiy contiogeot upon seereey 
and B pTdiminary'tecompense to himself. The letters caused mneh 
it ma Fart«. 
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to break tlus engagement at the verge of our labours. 
Let us then hasten to recross the Golden Horn. 

Our circuit has been long and diversified — divMufied 
OS the Directs and customs that we have sought to 
render familiar to those who may have honoured its 
with perusal. Much, it is feared, has been passed 
over that might have been introduced with advantage, 
and much inserted, that some mnj think might have 
been heueficially omitted. But our object bos been to 
avoid learned disquisitions, and to limit ounielves to 
points and productions, however fnvolous, that best 
illustrate the domestic manners of a people imperfectly 
known and constantly misrepresented. 

We do not pretend to exclusive knowledge, never- 
theless our information has been drawn from sources 
not always accessible to Christian strangers ; and we 
have, moreover, devoted neariy three years to study 
Turkish customs, and to examine the places and 
objects described in the foregoing pages. Those who 
kindly aided our researches and favoured our investi- 
gations are not ignorant of the diflicultiea we encoun- 
tered, or of our anxie^ to arrive at truth. 

We haye portrayed social organization and manners, 
not as they are generally described in books, but with 
due allowance for the nature of institutions, which, 
having their rise in specific religious precepts, tend to 
foster prejudice, and to render the general diffusion of 
wholesome light nearly impracticable. 

Thus the noblest virtues are found to be allied to tho 
most vicious passions, the narrowest prejudices linked 
with the most enlarged views, and the utmost tolerance 
and humanity suddenly replaced by reckless cruelty 
(Hid uncompromising (anaticism, I^ncely generosity 
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and patriarclial charity will be observed side by aide 
with grasping cupidity and egotism ; while the purest 
domestic excellence is often shrouded by foul disregard 
to human and divine morality. Again, stoic valour and 
acute sense of personal dignity will be seen upon a 
level with grovelling servility and contempt both for 
private honour and pubUc welfare. In short, there 
exist so many contradictions, the results of ill-directed 
education, hereditary customs, and personal instability, 
that it ia difficult to decide whether good or evil most 
predominate in the Turkish character. 

But these observations are applicable to, the higher, 
and not to the middling and inferior classes. Among 
the two latter, the ascendency of good over evil is un- 
questionable. In no city are social or moral ties more 
tenaciously observed than by them. In no city can 
more numerous examples be found of probity, mild 
single-heartedness, and domestic worth. In no city 
is the amount of crime against property or persons 
more limited i a result that must be attributed to in- 
herent honesty, and not to preventive measures. 

The favourable side has therefore been leant to, 
more than is customary with temporary sojourners a 
Constantinople. Should this course be deemed cen- 
surable, we frankly confess that it must be attributed 
partly to conviction, and a tendency to look upon 
human nature with unjaundiced eye, and partly to a 
belief that Almighty and bountiful Providence has 
implanted numerous virtues in the breasts of mankind, 
which though imperceptible to ciu'sory observers, be- 
come apparent on more patient examination. 

Nor do we stand alone in our favourable bias. A 
British ambassador, many years aceredited to the 
B 8 
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Porte, emus up bia op^on of TuiUeh chancter ia 
the foHowing vordss — "I cannot fae^ repeating that, 
bad aa they may be, they are the best peojde, in the 
etniMe*." Frwn this judgment there are few dissenti- 
ente, among those whose experience enables them to 
form opinions upon the rehitive merits of the Sidtwi's 
sul^ects. 

The above-mentioned tendency to discover worth, 
where others seek for and find imperfections, cannot he 
hettn Blustrated than by the following Turkish jkble^ 
which shall be inserted as a deprecatory condusicm. 

« In a city of Shem (Syria), there abode a sheikh. 
Having beard of a town at some distance, where the 
people neglected their religious duties, and were guilty 
of atmdry mal-practices, this holy man summoned to 
his presence a coniidential derviah, and thus addressed 
him — ' O Hadjy Mooteriz 1 God has gifted thee with 
penpicuity and love of truth. Beports are current 
that the people of It certain district are bad men- 
heretics — on the brink of destruction. I would £ub 
know how these things are. Gird up thy loina, there- 
fore, and visit these parts. Go in the name of Ciod, 
and may his shadow overspread theel' Thereupm, 
the dervish kissed the hem of the sheikh's robe, and 
departed. 

''When he was g(»ie, the sheikh summoned another 
confidential dorish, named Seyid Afiif. He having 
Altered, the venerable man addressed him in similax 
terms ; so he also tightened his waiet-^dl^ and mount- 
ing a fleet camel, set out for the appointed place. In 
due course, both dervishes accompliehod their chiefs 
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hiUi^, aad moaeBsirdj presented tbaoBelTea Itdbre 
1am. When the saiutatioDt of peace and wdcome had 
fae^ esdumged, Hadjjr Mooteriz, the fint comer, spoke 
tiuui 

"'O Sheikh ! it is high time that animadrenion and 
' ODirectiou t^uld viait these people leat the hand of 
divine ^raath overtake Utem, as it did the dwellers in 
the two doomed dtiea. They are worse titan their bad 
reputation. Faitii tuid truth are to them as treasures 
hidden in the earth's bowels. Tb&y ne§^ect prayer, 
turn away the cheek from ablutions, and snap the finger 
of derision upon divine precepts. By my head and by 
yours, they are cheats, liars, and false swearers. There 
it no goodness in them. They deserve the fate of the 
children of Lot I have spoken.* 

*'The sheikh, having pondered awhile, answered 
thus, — ' O Hadjy Mooteriz I thou hast done well t 
All thy words, proceed from conviction. Thou hast 
faithfidly discharged thy duty. Ood will reward his 
servant. The sins of these people shall be looked to. 
Chastisement and reproof shall not be wanting. Go! 
Hum needest repose.' 

" When Hadjy Mooteriz had withdrawn, Seyid Affif 
was introduced, and, after: the customary formalities^ ' 
thus narrated what he had heard and seen. 

' *"0 Sheikht God is great and infinite, and has made 
men both good and vicious. In hia immeasurable 
bounty, he haa &voured these people, and so balanced 
accounts that the majority are not of those who go 
aatfay. It is true, there are some grieVons offenders, 
bnt l^ese are as black spots on the white lamb's fleece. 
I have eyes, and opened them to witness their ablutions. 
I have eaiSj and did not close them to the music of 
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their 6ve daily prayers. Tliey give diarity, pay tithes, 
and conform to divine and imitative pradicea. llieBe 
people might be much better, but many of higher 
repute are less deserving. Such did they appear to me. 
I have nothing to add.' 

"After musing a short time, the sheikh stroked hia 
beard and spoke thus: 'O Seyid Affif! thou bast 
spoken exceeding well. All thy words flow from the 
pure fountain of conviction. Thou hast well performed 
thy duty. God is great, and there is no other ! He 
will recompense his servitor. The virtues of these 
people shall not be foigotten or unrewarded. Go! 
thy face is whitened.' 

"Now there chanced to be a moossafeer (guest) in 
the sheikh's company. He, hearing the holy man 
applaud both dervishes, and declare that each had 
rightly done and well spoken, lifted up his voice and 
said, 'With permission. How is this, Effendi? There 
are two sides to all things — a black and a xvbite side- 
shade and light cannot be upon the same face. But 
lo! one dervish enters, and swears by his head that 
the people of a certfun district are all heretics, unclean, 
and sons of devils. Thereat you exclaimed, 'Thouhast 
spoken well,' and bade him depart with blessings. 
Presently a second dervish enters, and beholdl he 
declares these same people to be good, pure, like angels. 
Whereat you observed, 'Thou hast spoken rightly' and 
dismiss him likewise with benedictions. Now, this 
contradiction passeth my understanding. I beseech 
you, therefore, to explain how he that speaketh well 
and he that speaketh ill of the same thing can be equally 
worthy of commendation.' 

"Thereupon the sheikh, smiling benignly, answered 
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